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Past approaching seventy-seven years of age, with no less than fif ty- 
fonr-and-a-half years of Parliamentary career, and with more than 
fifty-one years passed since he first entered office, Mr. Gladstone stands 
certainly without peer in English political life. He might have be^n 
an Earl, but he aspires to remain, and as long as he lives will remain, 
Britain's greatest commoner. Even now despite his great age his 
voice, if sometimes weakened at the opening, grows clear and strong in 
wordy battling, and in the strife of spoken thought he has ever the 
quick wit and ready touch of a far younger man. Listening to him 
with closed eyes it is impossible to think of Mr. Gladstone as an old 
man : his voice is young, his energy is young, his uttered hopes are 
young. In the House of Commons he is one of the very few who 
make it duty to listen to others, friends and opponents alike. He is 
one of the very few paying tribute of interest, and sometimes even 
of emotion, to stirring earnest speech. Tory and High Churchman by 
early association, his steps during the past thirty years have been 
more and more towards the achievement of popular liberty, more and 
more in union with the march of the growing democracy. Subtle in 
thought, copious in expression his fertile phrases often confuse his 
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antagonists and do not always sufficiently enlighten friends; they 
sometimes seem intended to hide rather than to express the whole 
of his meaning. He is a marvellous figure in English politics — giant 
amongst the political lilliputians arrayed against him. On measures 
for the pa.cification of Ireland he speaks with the special authority 
of experience. It is now some seventeen or eighteen years since he 
boldly and successfully grappled with the question of the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church. Only a little later and the first Irish Land 
Act — ^if.the Lords had not so grievously mutilated it — might have 
spared us much agrarian crime. The second Land Act has been 
an enormous step in its possibilities of gradually ameliorating the 
condition of the peasantry, and if the responsibilities and duties as 
-well as the rights of self-government were now legalised for the Irish 
people there might be hope for the gradual improvement of the tone 
of Irish thought in relation to law and government. For many 
generations the Irish peasant has inherited traditions of hostility to 
the English government. Mr. Gladstone, to his great glory, eVen if 
success does not crown his efforts, has boldly faced the solution of 
the problem. He would establish for Ireland a Parliament in Dublin 
to legislate on domestic afPairs. His antagonists, recognising the 
problem, offer no remedial solution, although it is pretty dear that 
more than one of the Conservative leaders would, if he could carry 
with him his more obstinate followers, be inclined to make a very 
high bid in a like direction. 

Lord Salisbury — ^who has inherited Lord Beaconsfield's titular 
leadership of the Tory party, and is, therefore, Mr. Gladstone's 
natural foe — ^is present holder of the peerage founded by the 
"jshifty Cecil". He is now scarce more than in the prime of life, 
fifty-six winters having hardly passed since his birth. Beginning 
very early in the political arena, he has no less than thirty-three 
years of Parliamentary experience. Almost omnipotent in his leader- 
ship in the House of Lords, where the Tory majority is numerically 
overwhelming, he is restrained in his general policy by the fact that 
the total Conservative vote in the Commons is only about 250 out 
of a total of 670. To defeat Mr. Gladstone the help of the Whigs 
is an indispensable necessity. Without Lord Hartington the Tory 
chieftain is powerless in the popular assembly. Lord Hartington, the 
Whig leader in the Commons, is a little more than three years the 
junior of the Marquis of Salisbury. As an advantage of high birth 
and wealth, he has twenty-nine years of House of Commons expe- 
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TiencO) and first held office as far back as 1863. Heir to great 
-estates and to an old Whig dukedom, with a somewhat lethargic 
nature, he has few inducements to cast in his lot with the new 
democracy. Hitherto, though somewhat slow to move, he has gone 
forward with the stream, and has loyally supported his more ad- 
vanced colleagues on questions of popular enfranchisement. Yet he 
has always been weighted with the difficulty that his Whig asso- 
-ciates were, on very many points of property rights and pel:^onal 
privileges, in direct opposition to the democratic tendencies of the age. 

The vote of the morning of June 8th necessarily brings the 
names of Lord Salisbury, Lord Hartington, and Mr. Gladstone to 
-everybody's tongue. 

The earnest attention of all taking interest in political life is now 
fixed on these three men, on whose political and parliamentary action, 
in reference to Ireland, depends the comparatively early peaceful solu- 
tion or the prolonged and perhaps bitter agitation of so much of the 
Irish question as is associated with the granting of the very largest 
measure of local self-government to Ireland, consistent with the main- 
tenance of the empire. As against the proposal of Mr. Gladstone to 
grant a domestic legislature to the Irish people. Lord Salisbury, who 
is in efEect, if not in full intent, supported by the action of Lord Hart- 
ington, not only replies with "the traditional policy of the Tory 
party ", but explains this policy at length as to Ireland. It is to in- 
clude twenty years of the government of Ireland by England, and the 
nature of that twenty years of English government is shown by the 
fact that at the end of that period Lord Salisbury prophesies that 
** Ireland will be fit to accept repeal of the coercion laws". Mr. 
Oladstone will have no more of coercive legislation in Ireland: we have 
tried it almost . without intermission for fifty years. Lord Salisbury 
desires to try coercion for another double decade. But what does 
-coercion mean? To use the words of Lord Eandolph Churchill at 
Preston in December 1880, it means that "hundreds of Irishmen, 
instead of leading peaceful, industrious, and honest lives, will soon be 
torn off to prison without trial, that others will have to fly the country 
into hopeless exile ; that others, driven to desperation through such 
cruel alternatives, will perhaps shed their blood and sacrifice their 
lives in vain resistance to the forces of the Crown ". Mr. Gladstone 
would give Ireland local self-government at once; Lord Salisbury 
jBays that at the end of this twenty years you will find Ireland "fit to 

accept *' " any gifts in the way of local government " " you may wish 
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to give her". England, according to Lord Salisbury, is alone to- 
decide what Ireland may be allowed to baye, and at the end of twenty 
years be believes tbat Ireland will — as a consequence of the twenty 
years rule— be in such a submissive mood and broken state, that she^ 
will be glad to accept anything England may accord to her. But this^ 
picture of sullen submission after twenty years ineffectual struggle is 
imrealisable. It is dear that Lord Salisbury does not himself mean, 
even at the end of this twenty years, to make any very great or vitaL 
concessions of local self-government to the Irish people. He says that 
representative government by the majority does not work well except 
amongst " people who are of the Teuton race ". Therefore the Celts 
are to be shut out; what do the native Welsh and the Highland 
Scotch say to this insolent Tory doctrine ? Lord Salisbury tries to 
show that all people are not fitted for representative institutions, and 
as an argument, by way of analogy, against the fitness of the Irisk 
for self-government, the noble marquis says: ** You could not confide- 
free institutions to the Hottentots, for instance " ; and by way of addi- 
tion to the insulting comparison, and as a possible menace against 
the peaceful and praiseworthy agitation recently initiated and now 
proceeding in Bengal in favor of representative government, the great 
Conservative leader adds: "Nor would you confide them to the^ 
Oriental nations whom you are governing in India". Again, the 
noble marquis urges that confidence cailnot be reposed in the Irish 
people, because the habits they have acquired are very bad. But 
these bad habits are the result — down to 1829 — of a century-and-a- 
half of cruelly ferocious laws, wilfully intended by the English govern- 
ing class to crush out the religion of the majority of the people. They 
are the result of three-quarters of a century, since the year 1800, of 
effort to control by exceptional penal legislation rather than by refor* 
matory law. They are the result of exceptionally bad land laws,, 
maintained by armed force in a country where the population had. 
been by law discouraged from embarking in trade and manufacture. 

Lord Hartington, whose judgment on Ireland may be possibly and. 
not unjustifiably colored by very painful memories, has now completely 
broken from his allegiance to Mr. Gladstone, and carrying with him 
some seventy or eighty votes has aided Lord Salisbury to delay — and 
has relieved the House of Lords from the blame of defeating — the 
Prime Minister's proposal of Home Eule for Ireland. Between Lord. 
Salisbury and Mr. Gladstone there is little truce or pleasant parley. 
The Tory leader calls on his followers '*to root out the poisonous- 
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weeds wliich lie (Mr. Gladstone) has sown with unsparing hand". 
The Tory Marquis would possibly like, in the process of uprooting, 
to go back as early as Mr. Gladstone's efforts to free knowledge from 
taxation. He would doubtless, if it were practicable, like to undo the 
impetus given to progress by the Eeform Bill of 1867. He would 
probably be glad to get rid of the Education Act and the Ballot Act. 
All these the Tory leader in his traditional instinct regards as poison- 
ous weeds to be uprooted. But here neither Lord Hartington nor his 
Whig friends ought to have any sympathy with this maladroit Tory; 
yet by their votes they in the Commons g^ve weight and authority 
to Tory obstructiveness, which would without them be powerless for 
sustained evil. Lord Hartington has with open eyes subscribed to 
Lord Salisbury's policy, described by John Morley as "a resolute 
government for L:eland for twenty years, a gagged press, and muzzled 
public meetings, suspended members of Parliament, and large emi- 
gration". 

The division on June 8th presents in its result to the English 
people at least three questions, and of these the first is. Who is to 
be Prime Minister in England? At present the choice is limited 
between the three men whose names head this list, and to my mind 
the choice is really limited between two. Lord Hartington can only, 
and then most uncertainly, hold office by Tory vote. If he so holds 
office it must surely be that in many things he is prepared to do Tory 
will. Even with the Tory vote always with him his position would 
be in the highest degree insecure, and the Tory vote would hardly 
be permanently solid to keep their own friends out of office. 

On the question Who is to hold the helm of State? the real answer 
must be, either Mr. Gladstone or the Marquis of Salisbury. 

The second question is. Shall we help Lreland to self-government ? 
•or if the answer to this be in the negative. How then shall we govern 
Lreland ? As England desires to answer the second question so will she 
•choose her man as answer to the first. To choose Lord Hartington 
would be to ineffectueilly endeavor to delay real answer for the moment ; 
-the only choice is between William Ewart Gladstone and the Lord of 
Hatfield. 

In the coming elections we are told that the Whigs who have 
followed Lord Hartington are to be returned to the next Parliament 
by Tory votes, and that men who have hitherto been reckoned as 
Eadicals are to be reseated by Tory favor, though rejected by their 
^Radical supporters. It is perhaps better so. Those who hava 
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separated themselyes from the Liberal leader and from their Eadical 
friends at this great crisis may as well mark their cleavage line 
distinct and inseparable. Chables Bbadlaugh. 






** The right of the Nation at large to the soil is supreme ; 
The right of private possession is by general consent ; 
That general consent being withdrawn, the right ceases : 

In other words it is no right." — Hbbbebt Sfenceb. 

** Bj A fundamental maxim of the law of England, which still prevails, all 
land is holden of some superior and mediately or immediately of the Sovereign. 
(" Stephen*8 Com.", vol. i., page 186). 

OuE highest authorities are agreed that in England no subject can 
own land absolutely. This disposes of the ** Absolutum et directum 
dominium". It must now be shown that the "utile dominium", or 
right to use the land, has always been controlled by the State. 

Under the ancient law of Britain half the land was assigned to 
free cultivators, one-fourth for the defence of the kingdom, one-eighth 
for trade and manufactures, one-twelfth for justice, and one-twenty* 
fifth for the king (** Archeeologia Cambrensis," third series, vol. viii.^ 
p. 146). 

In the " Ancient Laws and Institutes of "Wales " we read : " Four 
erws (acres) are to be in every tyddyn (tenement), four tyddyns in 
every randir (sharelajid), four randirs in every gavael (holding), 
four gavaels in every trev (township), and four trevs in every maenol 
(manor). Twelve maenols and two trevs formed a cymwd (county), of 
which four are assigned to aillfcs (aliens) to support dogs and horses, 
and for progress and dovraeth (quarters), and one for the canghellor* 
ship (justice), and the other for maership (bailifP), and the resir for 
free uchelwrs (farmers). The two odd trevs are for the use of the 
king, one of them to be maer-trev for him — that is, to supply his 
household — and the other to be the king^s waste and summer pasture." 
(Page 90-91). 

It was further ordained that "Every native of Cymru, and also 
under the name Cymro is included the female, has the grant and 
fruition of five free erws (acres) under the privilege of his origin as an^ 
innate Cymro (true-bom Briton) ". 

Numerous regulations were made both as to the inheritance and 
management of the land, such as the number of a lawful fiock, the 
time when swine mic^ht run in the woods, and the keeping open of 
bam doors in order that the air might circulate freely through them ; 
so it is quite evident that in those days the State exercised general 
control over the use of the land, though it did not interfere with the 
freedom of the cultivator. 
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Coming to the Saxon times we find that the Charter of Ine orders 
that "He who has twenty hides shall show twelve hides of cultivated 
land when he wishes to go away ; he who has ten hides, six hides ; 
and he who has three hides, a hide-and-a-half under cultivation ''. 
This shows that land was granted to individuals not to be used as 
pasturage, but only on condition that they cultivate it. 

Stephen tells us that on the British codes Saxon and Danish 
customs were engrafted, and thus were formed the laws of Edward the 
Confessor, which William the Conqueror swore to observe (" Commen- 
taries,** vol. i., p. 47). 

■ This is confirmed by Fortescue, who says : " During the time the 
Bomans, Britons, and Saxons ruled England it was constantly governed 
by the same customs as at present " (De Landibus Legum Angli!e ", 
p. 16). And Sir Mat. Hall says : "The laws of William I. consisted 
in a great measure of the laws of Edward the Confessor " (" History of 
Common Law," p. 5). 

Many, however, believe that, by vanquishing the King of England, 
William became possessed of the land of England. To correct that 
error our learned author, who was Chief Justice of England in 1694, 
writes: "WHliam took into his hands aU the demesne lands of 
the Crown, which had belonged to Edward the Confessor at his death, 
and avoided (cancelled) all grants made by Harold. But no person, 
simply because he was an Englishman was dispossessed of any of his 
possessions. Consequently, their land was not pretended unto as 
acquired * jure belli ' (by right of war). Besides, immediately after 
the Conquest, and in all future times, the Charters of the ancient 
Saxon kings were pleaded and allowed, and titles made and created 
by them, to lands, statutes, franchises, and royalties, under William. 
Yea, when that exception was offered that, by the Conquest, these 
Charters had lost their force ; yet these claims were allowed, which 
could not be if there had been such a Conquest as had vested kll men's 
lights in the Conqueror " (" History of Common Law," p. 5). 

It is, however, perfectly true that nineteen years after the Conquest, 
a change was made in English land tenure, for, as we read in the 
Saxon Chronicle: "At Lammas, a.d., 1086, WilliMn and his Witan 
(wise men) came to Salisbury, and all the land-owners of substance, 
whose vassals soever they were, repaired to him there, and they all 
submitted to him, and became his men, and swore oaths of allegiance 
that they would be faithful to him against all others". 

Treating of this transaction, Langmead says : " William altered 
the existing land tenure, when in 1086 he made all vassals, who 
attended at Salisbury to the number of 60,000, swear allegiance to 
him, so they became his men, no matter who had previously been 
their lord. To keep the great feudatories in check, the lordships he 
then bestowed on them were scattered, so that in no one district 
should the territories be so great that a vassal should have the power 
to rebel, and the great earldoms were abolished" (Constitutional 
History, p. 58). 

Professor Stubbs gives us the reason for this change. He says : 
"The oath of Salisbury was a measure of precaution against the 
disintegrating power of feudalism by providing a direct tie between 
the Sovereign and all freeholders, which no inferior relation, existing 
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and binding them to the mesne lords, would justify them in breaking ^^ 
(" History of England," vol. i., p. 305). 

William therefore acted in a perfectly constitutional manner. The 
great earls were claiming their estates as private property, and seeking 
to establish an absolute control over them. Had they succeeded, the 
kingdom would have been broken up into a number of petty princi- 
palities, in which case the jealousies and ambitions of their rulers 
would have been a perpetual danger and weakness to the country. 
To avert this evil the national council was assembled, when the Witan 
re-asserted the nation's ownership of the national land, and vested the 
supreme lordship of it in the King, as Steward for the nation. After 
this^our lawyers said: '^The tenant or vassal hath nothing in the 
property of the soil itself, but it remaineth entirely with the Lord " 
(" Spelman," part ii., p. 2). 

[but grants of land now ran in the King's name, and '' as the King 
of the English gradually developed into the King of England, the 
kingdom came to be regarded ly the King and courtiers as the private 
possession of thp sovereign, to be enjoyed for his personal profit" 
(Langmead's " Constitutional History ", p. 213). 

"The conquered, however, did not become Normans, but the 
Normans became English " (Freeman's " Norman Conquest", vol. i., 
p. 2) ; and ** under the first Norman princes our ancestors were en- 
gaged in a perpetual struggle to maintain certain institutes known as 
the laws of Edward the Confessor " (Stephen, vol. i., p. 48). 

** The distinctive character of William's successors was excessive 
greed. The nobility, oppressed alike with the Saxons, found at last 
a tower of strength in the laws of the down-trodden natives" (Fischel's 
"British Constitution", p. 6). 

"Magna Charter ratified the laws of Edward the Confessor, and 
seems to have been passed in a kind of parliament ; yet it was in a 
time of great confusion between the King and nobles, and therefore 
they obtained not a full settlement till the time of Henry HI., when 
the substance was enacted in full and solemn parliament " (Sir M. 
Hall's " History of Common Law ", p. 3). 

All this time the State's control over the use of the land had never 
been relaxed, and the laws of William the Conqueror were still in 
force. These enacted "that if lords of land will not find proper 
laborers for cultivating their land, a court of justice shall do it for 
them ; and that it sha£ not be lawful for the lord of any land to evict 
a tenant so long as he discharge his duty ". 

" In the reign of Edward I. the method of tenures was settled, and 
estates in fee simple were turned into estates in tail by Parliament " 
(Hall's " History of Common Law ", p. 154). 

The 14th Edward HE. regulates rents. It reads thus: "Whereas 
many mischiefs be happened through the realm for that sheriffs have 
let the hundreds and wapentakes to a higher ferm than they yield to 
the King, and the fermers do let the same to others at more higher 
and greater sums, in such manner that by the high letting and 
exhaustion of the ferms, the people be in divers manners charged and 
grieved. It is assented and agreed from henceforth, if the sheriffs 
will let any hundreds, bailewicks, or wapentakes to ferm, they shall 
let the same at the ancient ferm without anything increasing J^ By sub- 
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sequent clauses all others were subjected to the same regulation 
(revised Statutes). 

Thus it would appear that the Crown tenants acted as tax collectors, 
and were forbidden to make any extra charge for their own profit. 
Hence the old legal maxim : '^ The lord owes the tenant as much as 
the tenant owes &e lord except as regards reverence alone " (Bracton, 
vol. L, p. 621). 

The 20th Henry IH. ordains that if the tenants of any mesne lord 
*^ allege that they have not sufficient pasture or egress according to 
their hold, let the truth be inquired by assize ". This shows that the 
over-lordship of the State was a recognised factor in tenancies, and 
that occupiers were allowed to appeal to it if oppressed by their im- 
mediate superiors. 

The aggregation of estates having become inordinate in the reign 
of Henry VII., it was enacted that " no manner of person, of any 
degree soever, shall take any several farms, more than one whereof 
the yearly value shall exceed the sum of ten marcs " (about £80 of 
our money, but which according to the rent rate then customary would 
would have meant a farm of two hundred acres), "and if any several 
leases have been made to any person or persons, of divers and sundry 
farms whereof the yearly value shall exceed that sum, the said person 
shall choose one farm at his pleasure, and the settlement of his leases 
shall be utterly void " (revised Statutes). 

The 1 and 17 Henry VIII. ordered that whenever laods were 
converted from tillage to pasturage, the lord of the fee should seize 
half of all the profits till the farm buildings were re-constructed. If 
the immediate lord failed to do this, his lord was to act, and if he 
failed, the King had power to seize. (Eevised Statutes.) 

In this reign the church lands were confiscated and divided among 
various families, many of whose representatives still retain them. 
Surely if parliament had power to expropriate one class of subjects, 
no other class could claim exemption from its jurisdiction, and as 
practically no compensation was given in a case of confiscation, an 
awkward precedent was established for refusing it in a case of 
restitution. 

The state of affairs at this period is very graphically described by 
Mr. Froude, who tells us that ** in the sixteenth century the nobility 
were scanty and weak ' ' . (The old houses had been almost exterminated 
in the civil wars.) "The new owners of the soil, who had risen to 
wealth at the dissolution of the monasteries, were unwarlike men of 
business, given to sheep farming and making money. The peasantry 
hated them as the chief enclosers of commons. The crown and lords 
despised them as the creation of a new age who evaded in all ways . 
the laws of feudal tenure, and regarded their estates as a commercial 
speculation for building up their private fortunes. They were looked 
upon by Englishmen of the other order of things as poisonous mush- 
rooms, the unwholesome outcome of the divisions of the age." (History 
of England, vol. vii., p. 7.) 

"There was this essential difference that" under the feudal system 
— "labor was not looked upon as a commodity — the government 
attempted to portion out the rights of the various classes by the rule, 
not of economy but of equity. Statesmen did not care for the accu- 
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mulation of capital. They desired to see the physical well-being of 
all the commimity maintained at the highest degree which the pro- 
ductive power of the country admitted." (Idem.) 

How patriots regarded the new mercantile system is recorded by 
Bernard Gilpin, who in 1548 wrote thus : "The poor are robbed on 
every side, and that of such as have authority. The robberies, 
extortions, and open oppressions of these covetous cormorants, the> 
gentlemen, have no end nor limits, no banks to keep in their vileness* 
For turning poor men out of their holds, they take it for no offence,, 
but they say the land is their own and they turn them out of their 
shrouds as if they were mice." And he ends by wishing God would, 
serve some of them as he did Ahab. 

From this it is clear that the private ownership of land was, at 
this time, a new and hateful idea to the English people. It had 
always been so. When they rose under Wat Tyler they demanded 
that the King should make them free for ever — them, their heirs, and 
their lands — (Froissart); "and now the people's cry was for the 
abolition of service tenure ; of the tolls and other imports on buying 
and selling, for the emancipation of bondsmen and for the commuta- 
tion of villein service for a rent of fourpence an acre." (Stubb's- 
England, vol. iii., p. 499.) 

This rent of course was to go to the national Steward, and was- 
equal to four shillings of our money. The people were quite willing 
to pay their proper contribution to the State, out protested against 
" black mail " being levied on them contrary to law, by those who 
were commissioned to collect the land rent. It cannot therefore be 
said that our ancestors tamely consented to be disinherited. On the 
contrary they opposed the injustice by every means in their power. 

It must, however, be remembered that in no case did the people 
demand to occupy any particular acres. What they insisted on was 
the right of a freeman to cultivate a freeman's share of his native 
land. This is precisely what the people reiterate to-day. 

Hoping to find a remedy. Protector Somerset sent a commission 
"to enquire in all counties into the actual condition of all estates, 
towns and villages, with power to imprison all who offered opposition ". 

In their report the Commissioners say : " Divers of the King's 
subjects, called to the degree of nobles, knights and gentlemen, have 
forgotten their obligations in their pleasures, and suppose they may 
live for nothing but to enjoy themselves, or to make money for 
themselves." The Commissioners therefore petition : "That no person, 
of any age or degree, in possession of land, with more than a hundred 
marks a year (£668 of our money), should farm any part of it, beyond 
what his household required, and that great farms should be broken 
up ; " thus denying to anyone, having a sufficient income, the right 
to use land for increasing his possessions. 

The 2 & 3 Edward TI. gave powers to great men to reclaim and 
improve waste lands. Such a law shows they previously had no power 
to do so, and from this time we may date the era of legalised robbery 
of the common lands. 

Elizabeth and her statesmen endeavored to save something from 
the rapacity of the grasp-alls. The 7 and 13 of this reign requires that 
every cottage built in the country should have at least four acrea 
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attached to it. And they passed another law to protect the poor when 
in adversity, by giving them a pauper's estate in the land. 

The parliament of 1660 entirely changed the tenure of land by 
converting Knight, or sword service, into Socage, or plough service. 
Now " Socage commandeth the tenant's attendance at the plough " 
(" Lambord's Kent,'* pp. 5, 29). And Coke tells us " Socage is where 
the tenant holdeth of his lord by certain service" ("Institutes," p. 
330). In Socage therefore the Land is held under two conditions ;. 
£rst, that the ground shall be tilled, secondly that a certain service 
shall be paid. It would seem, then, that converting tillage into pasture- 
is a breach of covenant, and to render no certain service is to vitiate 
the title. It is no answer to say that the service of the old Socages^ 
has lapsed or been commuted. Those which were created in 1660< 
were perfectly distinct from them. The king took the place of tho' 
lord of the manor, and the service covenanted was what land was 
accustomed to pay at the time the new Socages were created. What 
was that ? 

Professor Stubbs tells us : ** Granting a round rent was known as- 
early as Edward IV. (a.d. 1474). Under the reign of Mary the name 
subsidy, like that of tenths and fifteenths, acquired a technical sense 
and meant a tax raised by the payment of four shillings in the pound, 
for lands and two and eightpence for goods" ("England," voL iii., 
p. 497). This poundage is what land holders had paid for many 
years in 1660. It is what was confirmed in 1692, and the amount 
assumed to be realised by it was the round sum granted in 1798, 
when the land tax was made perpetual. It is therefore only by 
quibbling that we can avoid the condusion that this was the certain 
service which the new Socage tenants of the State undertook to pay 
in 1660. The evasion of it by assuming that the valuation of 1692 
was also perpetual is contrary to the wording of the Act, and savors 
more of trade cunniog than of gentlemanly honor. 

Any way the fact that parliament could thus change land tenure 
so completely shows that the present titles depend absolutely on it* 
will. " Parliament hath sovereign and uncontrollable authority, abro- 
gating, repealing, reversing, and expounding laws" ("Blackstono 
Commentaries," vol. i., p. 160). 

Since this event, there have been many appropriations of the^ 
common land, but these have been made under a form of law. It is in- 
teresting to note how exactly the rapacity of the ** greedy cormorants " 
kept pace with the usurpation of power by Isindholders of commercial 
proclivities. 

According to a parliamentary return made in 1697, it appears that 
in the reign of Queen Anne two inclosure Acts were passed, dealing 
with 1,439 acres. In the reign of George I. there were fourteen Acts^ 
appropriating 17,660 acres. Emboldened by success in the reign of 
George II., 226 Acts were passed, and the ** cormorants" swallowed 
318,778 acres, while in the reign of George III., when both Houses 
of Parliament were filled with landholders, or their dependents — 
that the people had almost lost the power of protesting, and stock- 
jobbing and commercial unscrupulousness, had extinguished the last 
sparks of nobility in our rulers, no less than 1,532 Acts were passed, 
by which the people were robbed of 2,804,167 of their ancestral acres. 
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Previous to the reign of Anne it is estimated that about 8,000,000 
acres had been taken, and at least the same quantity has been enclosed 
since 1797. 

Over 9,000,000 acres, then, are admitted to have been stolen or 
legislated from the people. The class who have done this have the 
audacity to scream " Confiscation " when any demand the restoration 
•of property urgently needed by its true owners, and which the 
ancestors of the present holders mainly obtained by violence or fraud. 

But this by no means represents the whole of the wrong. Originally, 
as we have seen, half the country was f olkland. This, Mr. IVeeman 
tells us, belonged to the nation, not to the king. ** The king was 
only its administrator, enjoying its use, so far as he did enjoy it, only 
as the head and representative of the nation " (" Norman Conquest," 
p. 101). 

While Langmead says : *^ Folkland formed the main source of the 
State revenues, and could not be alienated without the consent of the 
National Council. But it might be held by individuals subject to 
such rents and services as the State in its land-owning capacity might 
determine. Its alienation could only be temporary, as at the expira- 
tion of the term it reverted to the nation " (** Constitutional History,'' 
p. 14). 

In all the instances which have been given, and in many more, 
the nation, through its representatives, exercised the rights of absolute 
lordship, and when we remember that royal grants have repeatedly 
been cancelled by Parliament ; that land is often taken compidsorily 
for railways, etc. ; and that in the case of Ireland, Parliament has 
recently fixed both the rent and price of the land, it is very evident 
ihat the machinations of mercantile monopolists, during the past three 
hundred years, have neither destroyed the people's right to their native 
land nor broken the continuity of their control over the use of it. 
Parliament is now more truly representative ; it has acquired more 
power ; while rights and duties are better understood. Should it not 
-exercise more authority over the use of land, just as it does over the 
use of the revenue ? 

But let it be clearly understood that so long as he complies with 
•certain wise general rules and performs certain defined and just 
obligations, the tenant will never be disturbed unless his land is 
required for some public purpose; that all improvements made by 
him will be absolutely his own, and that the rent will never be raised 
unless social circumstances have increased the value of the land. But 
that in event of defalcation on the part of the tenant the State's 
authority will certainly be exercised. 

Men and women of England, it is for you to decide. Shall your 
patrimony be used for the manufacture of millionaires, or in such a 
n^ay as will most conduce to the health, strength, and prosperity of 
the nation ? 

Will you uphold the proud supremacy of splendid idleness, or 
restore to industry its natural opportunities for earning wealth and 
enjoying liberty ? 

The power is in your hands ; use it wisely, but resolutely. 

There is no need to act harshly with anyone, and you can afford 
to be generous. Let landholders, then, be paid the fair value of 
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their estates ; but insist that, for this purpose, whether he be prince 
or peasant, duke or dumb-drudge, the labor of no man shall be taxed, 
and that the right to occupy, on terms fair to the community, as much 
land as can be used profitably without hiring labor, shall be assured 
to everyone. E. B. H. 



\0w gxjrnirxjrn 3ltntt0^0 gte^if: ^^^t 



Many weU-to-do folk, hating class distinctions and respecting men 
and women for their personal worth and not for the accident of their 
social position, find it easy and pleasant to join hands with their 
poorer comrades in all matters of work for the common good. In 
politics and in efforts for social changes, such West Enders and East 
Enders work together with mutual respect, mutual advantage, and 
hearty good- will. But when it comes to a matter of play, the sympa- 
thetic comradeship breaks down ; there is no real fellowship between 
them in amusements; their habits differ too widely; here is no- 
common ground. It is not the least of the meiny hardships suffered by 
the workers that the scanty education permitted them, the narrow 
leisure now possible for the majority, and the very poor forms of art 
normally attainable by them, result in a small development of the 
literary and artistic faculties. The greater part of the middle class 
suffers from a similar atrophy of the artistic organs, and its art is 
vulgar, crude, and superficial to the last degree. The Puritan narrow- 
ness of English middle-class life has made healthy and natural art 
impossible ; it has stamped as evil brightness, gaiety, and laughter ; 
it has frowned at the grace of the dancer and the strength of the 
athlete ; it has relegated buoyancy of spirits and mirthfulness to the 
class marked "Improper ", and so has, to a very large extent, created 
the very evil that it feared. So long as woman's beauty and man's- 
strengtii are regarded as in some way related to ** the devil " ; so long^ 
as they are admired sneakingly through half-closed fingers, as some- 
thing attractive, but dangerous ; so long as upright decent folks are- 
ashamed to take the frank delight of the old Pagans in the beauty 
of natural objects, including the noblest of them all, man and woman ;. 
so long also wiU art be corrupt, vulgar, unwholesome, sensual, on the 
one side, and prim, narrow, petty, on the other. The civilisation 
which has grown so prurient tiiat it sees indecency in the statues of 
Hermes and Artemis, Aphrodite and Phoebus, keeps in locked drawers 
for private enjoyment obscene photographs of harlots, whose half- 
draperies suggest indecencies utterly alien to the chaste dignity and 
nobleness of the antique classic nude. Middle-class art is as low as- 
middle-class morals, a whited sepulchre, filled with all uncleanness. 

In the West End, however, unsatisfactory as is the art in many 
aspects, there is much to be found which is noble and elevating, much 
that is gay and bright, much that is mirthful and recreative. The 
best music of London is there to be had, and how good that best i£^ 
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all music-lovers who can spare a shilling are able to testify. Through^ 
out the winter, the Monday evening and Saturday afternoon Popidar 
-Concerts at St. James's HaJl give delight and instruction to thousands. 
J'or a shilling you can get the very best seats in the hall, those in the 
orchestra ; it is necessary to be outside the doors an hour-and-a-half 
before the concert begins ; the doors open an hour before, and then 
the happy firstcomers fill the front rows of the orchestra, and gloat 
over the coming treat, when they will be able to follow those deft 
fingers of Charles Halle, and listen, holding their breaths, to the 
lowest whispers from Joachim's marvellous bow. The unfortunate 
rich people down below in the seven-and-sixpenny stalls, with the 
plush mantles and silken robes, are not half as well off as we are in our 
shilling seats ; but they make a pretty colored backgroimd, and we 
are quite content they should be there. Three pennyworth each of 
omnibus takes us home, so that for fifteenpence we can get, at the 
West End, an evening of music as good as any crowned head could 
buy. At the Eichter concerts we are not so weU off ; the orchestra is 
wanted for its proper occupants, and we of the shallow purses are 
elevated to the top gallery at the end of the hall, where we miss the 
delicate passages, and even these seats must be paid for by a two 
hours' wait and half a crown in cash. Both at these and at the 
" Pops " the audience in the cheap seats consists chiefly of teachers 
and clerks, many of them evidently very poor. The artisans do not go 
to them ; the odious class distinction here comes in, and the poverty 
is of the professional order. Then there are " recitals " galore, for 
those who can afford them, and concerts, large and small, not to speak 
of the opera. West End London need not complain of any paucity 
of music. 

It is rich also in exhibitions of the sister art, painting, but these 
are only available for the leisured, as they are closed in the evenings. 
For a shilling the best that modem painters can do may be scanned at 
the Academy and at the Grosvenor Gallery, while the National Gallery 
is thrown open free. In addition there are many exhibitions of single 
pictures, or of a single painter's work, and for all these a shilling is 
the key. Many of the workers are shut out from these not by the 
entrance fee — for the better-paid can spare a shilling or so for a treat 
— but by the fact that they are closed during the only hours of free- 
•dom of the wage-earner — the evening and the Sunday. To a very 
large number of the workers, of course, the shilling price is pro- 
hibitory. 

Drama, again, in the West End, offers much that is attractive. 
Henry Irving has genius that is unhappily often marred and degraded 
by the lavish gorgeousness of the spectacular effects amid which it is 
«et. He chooses great plays which appeal to the intellect, and smothers 
them under upholstery that gratifies only love of display. At the 
Xyceum the outgoing spectator is seldom heard to speak of the char- 
acters played; it is: "How lovely Miss Terry looked in that dress 
she wore in the third act"; or, ** How magnificently the play is put 
on the boards ; it must have cost an awful lot ". Mrs. Kendal and 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree show us art of exquisite finish, too often devoted 
to trivial plays. Mr. Wilson Barrett and Miss Eastlake stand on a 
iar lower pane, but they also waste considerable talent on bombastic 
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and sensatioiial melodramas. It is needless to run over the long list 
of well-known theatres; in all of them the drama is degraded by 
being written down to the intellectual level of men and women who 
have dined too well, and who want to be quietly amused while they 
lazily lounge in stall and box. Still, much healthy pleasure may be 
f oimd in the theatres frequented by the West Enders, and the prices 
of pit and gallery make occasional visits to them possible to the better 
paid workman who lives in the Western and Central districts. I need 
scarcely add that the artisans who do go to them are in a small 
minority. 

West End London's pet summer resort is, of course, the " Colonies ". 
Here thoughtful people may learn much, and add the vividness of 
sense impressions to previous purely intellectual concepts. Here also 
are the attractions of the bazaar and the promenade concert ; and the 
respectable British matron may revel in the unaccustomed joys of 
dinner al fresco to the strains of a military band, of a garden lit from 
flower beds to topmost boughs of trees with fairy lamps, of fountains 
white and golden, green and rose-red, dancing imder the deep blue 
eky, star-gleaming, of the late summer night. The latent Bohemian- 
ism of the middle and upper class women peeps out at the great South 
Kensington playground, where — despite the presence of numerous 
gaily-dad confessed Bohemians — it is still possible not to be dull, and 
yet to be reputed respectable. 

We quit the "legitimate" amusements, and visit the places in 
which London amuses itself in fashion less recognised " in society." 

The Westminster Aquarium is, I understand, regarded as slightly 
" improper" by the goody-goody people of the upper middle classes* 
That is, the women of that class do not go there, but the men do. 
The lower middle class goes, men, women and children, and groups 
of father, mother and child may be seen, enjoying themselves hugely. 
As in all places of evening resort, where walking about and smoking 
are allowed, there is a considerable percentage of the demi-monde ; but 
everything is perfectly orderly, and the greater part of the gaily-dressed 
■crowd does not differ in appearance, even in the matter of paint, from 
that which may be seen at a flower-show at the Botanical Society. 
The shilling admission of course shuts out the poor, and few there 
were under, I should think, the rank of the comfortable shopkeeping 
class. The entertainment is that of the higher type of music-hall. 
In the body of the building people circulate freely, and variety enter- 
tainments are given on a stage erected about the centre of one side. 
At the end is a comfortable little variety theatre, of which some parts 
are free, but which has also reserved seats running as high as 4s. 
each. To take a specimen programme, there were in this theatre on 
one evening an orchestral piece, a *' musical act", a French comic 
singer, a troupe of acrobats, a girl singer dressed as a boy — Miss 
Bessie BonehiU — and a burlesque pantomime entitled "The musical 
smithy ". The girl sang three songs in character, brightly enough ; 
the first one in evening dress, with a refrain, " So much the better for 
you ", in which the happy owners of good servants, good husbands, 
and good wives were congratulated ; the second as a sailor, with a 
Jiornpipe cleverly danced as an accompaniment ; the third as a gentle- 
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man of the reign of George III., pronouncedly jingo in sentiment^ 
declaring readiness to 

" fight till all was blue ; 
If our f oeman dare to brag. 
Or insult the British flag, 
We wiU show them what our British pluck can do ". 

The sentiment of the house was, I regret to say, in sympathy 

with this bombast. The troupe of acrobats was, I think, the cleverest 

I have seen, and in the "musical smithy*' music was extracted from. 

the most unpromising looking materials. While this was going on 

in the theatre a "lady orchestra" was discoursing sweet music in the 

main building. Then came some very fine trapeze feats high in air 

by two sisters, concluded by a dive of some fifty feet by one of them 

from the roof into a net stretched below. Tins entertainment was, 

I suppose, attractive to those who like that kind of thing ; personally 

I dislike it, as it keeps me throughout in a painful state of nervous 

, \\ tension. [Then there came the admirable swimming entertainment of 

the Beckwith family ; some harp-playing by a lady, and then a ballet 

^;; in the theatre, as graceful in dance and exquisite in coloring as anyone- 

,j^ could desire to see ; the last act especially being original in idea and 

^ . curiously dainty in execution. This was followed by two more singers 

whom I did not stay to hear. Now the whole of this had in it nothings 

] either coarse or indecent ; some people would probably object to the 

u ballet, and anyone who regards the human form as per se indecent 

I would of course do so, for the dresses were short and legs and arms 

llj were much in evidence. Objection to this would, however, be objec- 

j^ tion to all ballet dancing, and not only to that at the .Westminster 

(I Aquarium. The most objectionable feature of the place are the stalls, 

f j kept by girls whom one cannot but pity. Here is a pdrt of a conver- 

I ' sation between one of these girls and a passing man. 

I She : Buy a bottle of scent, dear, for a lady. 

I ' Me: No, thank you. 

She : Let me strike your match for you, dear. 
j He: Prefer to do it myself, thanks. 

I She : I saw you at Kensington last Sunday, darling. 

Se: 'm. 
! She : See, will you buy a corkscrew, dear. I am sure you drink. 

Se: No. 

I moved away, and when I was far enough to turn without dis- 
courtesy, I looked at the girl, and saw such a tired face that I felt 
gratefid to an older man who raised his hat and bowed smilingly 
when she addressed him, although he passed straight on without 
buying anything. Poor child ! I suppose she would have been scolded, 
if she had not coaxed and wheedled passers-by to purchase, but how 
weary she must have been, and what a degrading pitiful task for a 
girl to perform day after day for bread. 

Music Halls, from the point of view of the middle-class enfranchised 

^ youth, have, I understand, a weird and subtle fascination as of the 

evil one. To go to them is to " see life ", and as the female 

cousins, the sisters, and the aunts of the middle and upper classes do 

not frequent them, the youth who enters theni feels the dignity of his 
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manhood upon him, and by force of believing them to be naughty he 
persuades himself into believing them nice. Were it not for this 
savor of semi-forbidden fruit, of the feeling that the amusement of the 
evening must not be discussed over the matutinal bacon before the 
governess and the girls, I cannot but believe that the overwhelming 
dulness of the '^ entertainment" therein offered would weigh down 
the spirits of the most mirthfully disposed. And I am me more 
strengthened in this belief from the appearance of the audiences who 
fill the "higher class" ones — ^higher class meaning dearer, be it 
understood. Most of the folks are very young men, beardless lads of 
the clerk and shopman type ; here and there only is to be seen a 
middle-aged man, and he bears the unmistakeable stamp of " the 
City", or else is of the hopeless vacuous ne'er-do-weel class. In 
the more highly-priced parts are to be seen a few "swells", with 
faces as vacant as are those of the majority circulating in the cheaper 
regions. The women are chiefly of the " gay " type, and are much in 
the minority. In the stalls and boxes are the highly painted and 
gorgeously arrayed ; in the body of the hall the rougher and cheaper. 
Here and there is to be seen a decent-looking shop-girl with her 
"young man". The cheaper Music Halls have, however, a real value, 
as is noted below, and in them a considerable sprinkling of respectable 
working women may be observed. 

Of all the London music halls the Alhambra stands first, and* 
some folk who will not go to any other visit this gorgeous building. 
The admission to the top galleiy is only 6d., and some very poor 
people may be seen there. I noticed a girl, who might be a flower- 
seller, bare-armed and ruffled-haired, gazing with wide-open wondering 
eyes and clasped hands at the dazzlmg ballet, while her companion 
for very exhaustion had gone o£E fast asleep. The admission to 
the pit and promenade is Is., and here gather the kind of folk spoken 
of above, with a fair sprinkling of older men and of young ones of a 
better type than usual. In the dearer parts — ^rare sight in a music 
hall — may be seen, here and there, an upper middle-chtss woman not 
belonging to Bohemia. And this is not surprising, for while the 
greater part of the entertainment is of the ordinary music-hall type 
spoken of at length below, the Alhambra is differentiated by the 
acknowledged excellence and costly magnificence of its ballets. The 
ballet " Cupid " was the only thing I saw there, as I only arrived at the 
conclusion of the song and dance which preceded it, and this was cer- 
tainly worth seeing. The premise danseuse — Signorina Bessone — as 
Cupid, dances as though her wings were on her heels instead of on her 
shoulders, and forces into one's mind the hackneyed quotation about 
the " poetry of motion " ; she is well supported by the admirably- 
trained corps de ballet, and the great stage, crowded with gaily-dressed 
forms in ever graceful movement, is a sight to be remembered. Mr. 
Charles Morton does well to open his enchanted palace at a price 
which makes it accessible to the poor. For, after all, they have most 
need of brightness and beauty, and from most of both they are shut 
out. 

The London Pavilion also stands in the first rank of Music Halls, 
the mere admission costing a shilling. It is a handsome building, 
with a portion of the centre railed off and filled with velvet-cushion^ 
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seats; outside this are marble-topped tables, at wbicb people sit 
drinMng and smoking ; the remainder of the floor is left open for 
promenading, and two or three bars appeal to the convivial walkers. 
What would be the granS tier in a theatre is devoted to boxes for the 
wealthier customers. A fairly powerful orchestra is in front of the stage, 
and the chairman sits, as usual, in a i'aised seat facing the audience. 
When I went in a gentleman was asking questions with considerable 
vigor, in a strain that by courtesy was called a song ; he inquired if the 
audience did not think the Queen should come out of her retirement 
and exhibit herself to her subjects : 

" Don't you think a lady that's royal 
Should exhibit herself to her subjects loyal ? 
Yes or No?". 

" Yes ! " returned some of the audience; and off he carolled biblically 

" Let your yea be yea, and your nay be nay." 

The next songster was a shady-looking person, with a crushed silk 
hat, who explained that he used to 

** kiss my mother's brow, 
But I haven't, haven't, haven't, haven't, haven't for a long time now ". 

He raised some laughter from the generally languid audience by 
warbling how he had possessed a watch and chain, but — ^producing a 
pawn ticket and gazing at it tearfully — 

" I haven't, haven't, haven't, haven't, haven't for a long time now." 

Then came a darkie, habited gorgeously in a long olive-green plush 
coat, over brilliant orange tights, and a very tall hat over one eye. 
He explained that he had been fighting and had had his eye whitened, 
whereat off came the hat showing a white patch over one eye. Then 
came some jokes, of which the following may serve as a sample : What 
is the difference between a thing you have at dinner, that which is 
brought you at breakfast, and a conjurer ? Answer : You have sauce at 
dinner, your breakfast is brought you on a saucer, and a conjurer is a 
sorcerer. A good deal more of the same sort followed, and then came a 
"political sketch ", in which John Bull bewailed the condition of his 
household, and summoned in turn Gladstone — applause and hisses 
about equally divided — Chamberlain — coldly received — and Churchill 
— warmly. Their songs were full of very poor puns, to which the 
audience opposed an obtuseness that was really astounding. Next 
a man, dressed as a barrow-woman — costermongeress would be the 
appropriate word — bewailed her dear lost hot-fried-fish-man, drawing 
out of her bosom half a sole that she had kept there as a ''sooveneer" 
for four months — a sally that aroused some hilarity — and dancing 
grotesquely as she sang. She was followed by a dancer in blue and 
spangles, who danced with much agility and vigor, and obtained more 
applause than did any other performer; and then two sisters per- 
formed on a wire very cleverly, but the flight of a woman waggling 
along a wire on her knees is, however difficult the feat may be, neither 
graceful nor amusing. At this point, utter weariness overcame me, 
and I fied. I am bound to say that the fare provided was harmless ; 
there was nothing said or done that was coarse or indecent, but it 
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wa43 so profoundly, so pretematurally, duU. Melody, wit, grace, 
or downright fun, were conspicuously absent, and there was no en- 
thusiasm in the audience to stimulate the performers. Truly this 
section of the British public **took their pleasure sadly" on that 
evening, even including the three or four who had been drinking 
" not wisely, but too well ". I am told, however, that there is some 
very clever conjuring at the Pavilion, and perhaps I was unfortunate 
in tiie portion of the entertainment I witnessed. 

At the Eoyal (High Holbom), and the Oxford (Oxford Street), ad- 
mission only costs 6d., and the programmes, on the whole, were far less 
dull. A considerable portion of the audience at the Eoyal consisted of 
working men and women, and I noticed especially one woman, middle- 
aged and very poorly dad — she might have been a charwoman — ^to whom 
the jingling music and the brightness of the stage were clearly giving 
pleasure. And it is here that the use of the music hall comes in ; the 
middle-class youth who make a habit of going constantly to them are 
mostly of a very low intellectual type ; they go because it is "the thing ", 
and because ^e haUs are frequented by women of scanty reticence. 
But, on the other hand, tired men and women workers, with only a 
few pence to spare, find an hour or two's amusement, gaiety, refresh- 
ment, in the music hall, and if the entertainment is not highly intel- 
lectual, it must be remembered that wearied-out workers need resty 
not mental strain. Dull dfaire criver it is to those whose tastes have 
been trained ; refreshing contrast to those whose daily life is grey the 
cheaper ones certainly are. The question remiains whether something 
fairly to be called music might not be introduced, instead of the 
mere jingle, shouted and spoken, not sung, which represents it. It 
may be &at the entertainment is as good as the taste of the majority 
will permit ; but I should like to see the effect of, say, an Irish or 
Scotch melody, melodiously sung. There are plenty of reaUy good 
songs, apart from those compositions which only musicians can appre- 
ciate, which would, I believe, be successful, if tried. Is it that men 
and women with good voices wiU not sing in a music hall ? Are the 
good voices, like most good things, to be kept as the luxury of the 
rich? 

At the Eoyal there was the ordinary comic singing to begin with, 
a young lady — ^Katie Seymour — ^warbling her belief in 

** How dull we should be 
If it wasn't for the men." 

and filling up the pauses of her song with some fairly clever* dancing. 
Then some "acrobatic comedians", one of whom much startled me 
. by suddenly bounding high in air, turning a somersault in space, and 
realighting on his feet imabashed; as he was in ordinary evening 
clothes, and in the midst of a conversation, the digression was unex- 
pected ; he did some admirable acrobatic feats, concluding by leaping 
over three chairs and a table all set end to end, turning a somersault 
in the air as he passed over them. Then more singing, and an expo- 
nent of low — ^very low — comedy ; the refrain of his song was 

« Oh ain't I a naughty old man ", 

and certainly the gentleman he personated was not pleasant^ But 
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here again I nmst place on record that there was no indecency of word 
or gesture ; the words were vulgar and silly, that was all. Many 
people would probably object to the women singers often appearing in 
tights, but those who go to the ballet at a fashionable theatre have 
certainly no right to complain of the scanty costume of the music-hall 
artistes. The only point that can justly be raised here is that as the 
singer on the music-hall stage is alone, attention is more directed to 
her personaliiy than is the case in the ballet, where the stage is crowded. 
But I have seen at the Gaiety Theatre a ballet, danced by draped 
girls, which appeared to me to be far more likely to suggest indecent 
thoughts than the absolute tights of the music-hall. 

I left the Royal when about a third of the programme was over, 
and repaired to the Oxford. Here again the humble sixpence sufficed 
for admission. I arrived as Mr. Charles Godfrey, after a " bronchial 
attack and tonsil cutting operation" — according to the gruesome 
announcement in the programme — ^returned to the platform with " re- 
newed vigor and fresh songs". Then some clever dancing by Miss 
Lottie Collins, whose " right leg ", to quote a criticism on her, " is her 
piece de resistance ", and a very agile leg it is ; next some wonderful 
trained cockatoos, who performed tricks rendered very comic by 
the way in which thS^ birds raised and depressed their crests in their 
anxiety to fulfil their tasks, and scuttled off with amazing rapidity and 
evident delight after each successfully-performed feat. A very pretty 
and effective ballet followed, in which the premiere dameuse — Miss Pau- 
line Rivers — was charmingly graceful, and the ensemble dancing quite 
satisfactory. On the whole, the entertainment at the Oxford, judging 
by the part I saw, is one of the best among those given at the London 
music halls which I have visited. 

The Mogul — now called the Middlesex Music Hall — ^in Drufy Lane, 
caters for a wholly working-class audience. The prices range from 
3d. to Is., and the threepenny gallery is crowded with lads who are 
certainly better there than hanging about in Drury Lane. And they 
look so thoroughly amused, and laugh with such hearty enjoyment, 
that it is pleasant to see them, as they hang eagerly over tiie rails. 
It is surely well that in a neighborhood where there is so much 
poverty and so much squalor, a threepenny-bit shoidd open a brightly- 
lighted, decorated hall, with mirrors and colored curtains, where music 
and dancing may while away the hours too likely to be otherwise 
spent boozing in the gin-pedace or at horseplay in the gutter. I saw 
no drinking at all in the top gallery, and concluded that the three- 
penny entrance-fee had exhausted the spare cash of that part of the 
audience. Nor was there any doubt of the cordial enjoyment of the 
spectators. For part of the time I sat next a costermonger who 
was munching a green apple, and he roared with delight at the 
jokes of **Sam Redfem, the black philosopher". A woman imme- 
diately in front of me, with worn care-lined face, simply rolled about 
on her seat, she laughed so. The place rang with merriment as it 
was asked whether a man who slung a door at his wife when he came 
home, could rightly be blamed " for adoring his wife " ! There was 
some very clever dog-dancing, and some ballad- singing which was 
much appreciated. Political allusions were rather plentiful, and 
parties seemed about equally divided ; the allusions to L*eland also 
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aroused mixed feelings, and while the songs were all anti-Home-Eule 
in feeling, the listeners were by no means of one way of thinking. 
One lady warbled pathetically of "Britannia, the shamrock, the 
thistle, and the rose ", but the refrain " where will England be when 
the shamrock's gone? " was not enthusiastically taken up. There was 
more singing and less dancing and athletics at the Mogul than at any 
of the other halls mentioned in this article, but I fancy some clever 
acrobats would have given great pleasure there. It may be that the 
place cannot afford to engage them. 

The south side of the Thames is hardly included in " West End 
and East End ", but it ought not to be wholly omitted in a sketch 
like this. The best-known theatres are the Surrey and that which 
was Astley's and is Sanger's. At the latter the prices range from one 
shilling upwards, and the front of each division is marked off, and 
you can " transfer to a good seat for sixpence". The audience was 
sparse the night I was there, but I believe the whole huge building 
is sometimes crowded from floor to roof. The pit, however, was 
crammed, save in the transfer seats, and the applause and laughter 
were hearty in the extreme, as was also the vigor with which the 
traditional villain was hissed. I noted there, as I have done else- 
where, that the poorer folk are much more civil and obliging to each 
other than are those above them in social rank. Everybody makes 
room good-naturedly and genially, and there are no black looks over 
a little pressure. " You can just make room for my missus and me ", 
said a man to me pleasantly; then "my missus and me" squeezed 
into a narrow space that would have been comfortable for one of them, 
and the way " my missus " laughed over the farce did one's heart 
good. Yet that farce was simply startling in its imbecility, and was 
occasionally offensively coarse. Surely with an audience so ready to 
be amused and so quick to respond, it would be worth while to put on 
the stage some really good old farce, full of honest fun. There are 
plenty to choose from. I should not advise anyone who objects to a 
crush to go to the cheap parts of Astley's, for the rush when the doors 
open is a thing to admire, even on an " off night ". The pUce de resist- 
ance was a specially primitive melodrama by Messrs. Pettitt and Paul 
Meritt, and there was the good rosy-cheeked unsuspecting herb, and the 
bass- voiced high-class viflain, and the haughty dark young lady, and 
the weak blonde young lady, and the seedy low-class villain, and all the 
rest of the melodramatic accessories. One imrehearsed effect was comic 
in the extreme. A handsome Danish hound lay on guard, to lend life 
to a " real old English farm*'; he lay a patient and unmoved spectator 
of the gyrations of his human colleagues for some time, watching with 
placid indifference the horse-whipping of the seedy villain by the 
virtuous farmer ; but at last he decided that he had had enough, rose, 
walked to the middle of the stage, performed an exceedingly well- 
executed stretch of infinite weariness, and departed. I soon followed 
his example. 

The Elephant and Castle Theatre appeals entirely to a poorer 
audience. The gallery costs only 3d. except on Mondays and Satur- 
days, when 4d. is charged. Sixpence admits to the pit; Is. to the 
sides, and Is. 6d. to the middle, of the "dress circle", here called 
^* boxes", For 5s. a seat in a private box may be had, but on the 
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night I was there only two people ayailed themselves of this privilege. 
During the intervals lads promenaded through the pit wifli ginger 
beer, lemonade, and cakes ; you drink your favorite beverage from the 
bottle, a feat requiring some practice when the liquid is effervescing, 
and one on which I did not dare to enter, lest my attempt should 
end in an ignominious choke. The conductor of the orchestra sat in 
front of a harmonium and normally played a violin, accomplishing his 
triple task with much energy and success. The play on the evening of 
my visit was a ** rattling, rollicking, rum-antic and picturesque 
drama," entitled **Tom and Jerry, or Life in London 100 years ago." 
Battling it certainly was, for there was " a row, a rally, and a rescue," 
in which a number of policemen's rattles played a vigorous part, 
causing a noise that was perfectly appalling. The play commenced 
at 7, and I did not reach the theatre till about 8, so missed the scenes 
cast in aristocratic London. But I saw the portrayal of the watchmen 
and the ** bloods " of a century ago, the charges in the watch house, a 
thieves' kitchen, a raid on a thieves' den, and was then transported to 
"Tom Cribb's Parlor", in which a boxing match was held between 
two professional boxers, who exhibited **^e manly and scientific art 
of self-defence ". This boxing match was the only thing that aroused 
the audience to any enthusiasm; I confess to a feeling of pleasure 
when "time" was called at the end of the third — and last—round, 
and probably here, as in all else, a little knowledge of the "scientific 
art " is necessary to an appreciation of its beauties. For some reason 
not cle£tr to me a pantomime with clown, panteloon, harlequin and 
columbine immediately succeeded the boxing-match, and as I was 
very tired I left without ascertaining the ultimate fate of Tom and 
Jerry. As far as could be judged from the programme they did not 
reappefir, so a mystery hangs over their final doom. The main effect 
left on my mind from this theatre is the extreme stolidity and apathy 
of the audience. They were absolutely orderly, but however vigorous 
the acting might be, and it was extremely vigorous at times, there 
was scarcely any applause. Tedk about the "well-bred calm of the 
stalls " in a theatre "patronised by the aristocracy ". The half-guinea 
stall calm is absolutely fervid beside the ice of the sixpenny and three- 
penny pit and gallery of the Elephant and Castle Theatre. 

Among the music halls of the South side the Canterbury has the 
most gorgeous exterior, but I passed its gilded portals and wound my 
way to the South London Palace, reached by a narrow passage beside 
a public house. A huge building this, and crowded to the very doors 
on the Saturday night on which I was there. I was much too late to 
find a seat, so perambulated at the back, and "took notes". Very 
few women were present, and those I saw were, I think, ' without 
exception " unfortunates ". The men had mostly very rough outsides 
— ^I was in the cheapest part, whereto the admission is sixpence — ^but 
one or two of whom I asked questions answered me vith ready friend- 
liness, and one near Ihe end, thinking I suppose that I looked tired, 
very kindly gave me his seat. Rough horseplay there was here and 
there, but no more. For instance, a poor girl who had drunk enough 
to be quarrelsome did not ri^e to the level of her companion's sportive- 
ness, and when he playfully applied to the tip of her right ear the 
lighted match with which he had kindled his pipe, she responded with 
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a blow on the nose, and an order to "^ive over ^Jy I] "^ 

occasionaUy with an attempt at a^iHty, but Iiai- V^Jt ' f ^® danced 
drink, and her face, whiSh ha/ heln comely Clj'T ^^^T ^*^ 
imprint of the same curse. When I arrived a Jriri ^ ^^arred bjr the 
who sang more musically than anv othAr T t^^atJ^^^P^ *^® stac-e 
Lloyd. Ihe was bright ^d arch w4oS'v4^t\«-/ieJ^>f ^*"« 
ence mernly m the choruses in which thev he^'jit • • ** j*^® »«"«- 
admirable ventriloquism by Lieut. Oole follox™,^ ^ Joined. Some 
Beach, '' champion oarsman of the worid»°camt^„„^°****^«^ Wmiam 
ously applauded. He stood stohdly whUe a list ot wT ^*? Tpcifer- 
read out, and then chaUenged aU^and sundry to ro^ t^PM*« ^«« 
championship he held. Next came some atScs in wL^"" *°'. *^« 
performers certainly exhibited most remarkabWhwJIw °''®,*'* *^« 

Of course, both in the "West End and the Soiiffi s;,?^ *t. 
many theatres and music halls not noted here • I W«® there are 
select types, rather than to multiX cases Thi« ^ - Preferred to 
to besafd about North Lond^SThen we mL tu.T*^"'^.^^* 
Eastwards. Some of the facts about the Elst S t^ °?' t^P^ 
pleasant to teU or read of; so those who Wt to tt^nt^K fSJ "^^^^^^ 
is all roses and liUes had better not r'Sd ^*m^onSwScle*^' ""'"'^ 



As ExEBcisB ru- Economios. 
. « 



I Sow ^f ^^ 7°f^wl^^7« ^''ome commonplaces is the saying, 
t^I- ^ T "i*^ S'^V''^ simplest truths are precisely those which 
Zfvti, r''*^^^- Professor Buchner, marshaling in his f^ous 
matt m.^ fw * authoritative judgments on the unity of force and 
^ffft^;* l^; *° *"^ independent versions of the idea from two such 
ffi«^ nT? ",?! i:euerbach and Sir WiUiam Grove; and the clear. 
?w«^ Materialist appears to think it holds good in regard to the 
^t^°i theories of nature. One scents a f^cy in the doctrine, 
l^^o • °??^^ ""^^ °^, * Pegging of the question as to what con- 
stitutes simplicity, or, otherwise, on a perverted definition of a word. 
i7^L^°^ **v ^ t^^ " ^o^* almost follow that, being so old, 
iL^fw T^ J>e abandoned for a formula which shaU be simpler, in 
respect o± not being paradoxical. Metaphysics apart, however, the 
apoinegm is a very effective expression of the ever-fresh surprise with 
w ir^Jfifi "^^ ^^ *8^^ realise how extremely lucid, logical, and 
mteingible is some scientific generalisation to which mankind has 
been practically m the dark till just the other day. The most im- 
portant ot modem generalisations, the law of the struggle for existence, 
seems «ie most obvious; and perhaps we shall someday see a pub- 
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licist pooh-poohing it, as Professor, Ingram has doae Malthus' enun- 
ciation of the law of population, as being the mere statement of a 
truism. It is well to keep such considerations — ^the seeming obvious- 
ness of great inductions and the risk of falling into unreason in 
estimating them — ^before our minds when we come to the discussion of 
economics, especially, perhaps, when we examine the economics of 
rent. Many people profess simple surprise at Ending that mankind 
at one time regarded the abundant possession of gold coin as the 
completest possible attainment of real wealth for any nation ; but to 
many of us the delusion seems natural enough. In regard to rent, 
however, the economic doctrine, once grasped, is apt to seem to the 
student the merest sum in subtraction. And yet, none the less, the 
so-called law of rent is so often found dificult of appreciation that it 
passes as the pons asinorum of political economy. Its history will 
illustrate the problem. 

Up to the beginning of modem economics in the eighteenth 
century the payment of rent for land was universally looked on as a 
simple matter of course, just as men looked on the falling of an object 
to the ground as a matter of course without ever dreaming of postu- 
lating a law of cavitation. It was felt that when a man ** owned " 
land, his demanding of rent of some sort from another man for the 
use of it was an absolutely natural proceeding, just like the selling of 
goods ; and there was an end of the matter. A law of rent was no 
more wanted than a law of averages or of the survival of the fittest. 
But inasmuch as the husbandman always tended to feel more or less 
the hardship of making up an agreed-on quittance, it became gradually 
more and more possible for the poor to reason that the laniUord who 
extorted so much money from the farmer was the direct cause of 
deamess of bread ; and when in modem times democratic doctrines 
got in the air, such a view became part of the stock of political ideas 
among the discontented. Thus we find the first known exposition of 
the received economic **law of rent" taking the shape of an answer 
to such a complaint. In 1777 James Anderson, afterwards LL.D., 
himself then a practical farmer in Aberdeenshire, in his pamphlet '^ An 
Enquiry into the nature of the Com Laws", urged that land rent 
was really the difference between the yield of the worst soil in culti- 
vation and that of any of higher quality, working out his proposition 
in detail by a set of concrete illustrations just as is done by exponents 
of the subject to-day. There are, argues Anderson, in every country 
a variety of soils, and at any given time the cultivation of all these 
soils is not equally profitable. Some,- in a given state of the market, 
will not repay cultivation at all. An increased demand for food, how- 
ever, may make it worth while to cultivate a hitherto untilled soil ; 
that is, the cultivation will just repay ' the farmer, the gain being 
insufficient to yield a surplus for the landlord. If, however, the 
demand for food increases still further next year, it will become worth 
while to cultivate a still lower quality of soil ; and in that case the 
soil taken in last year will, in the terms of the case, yield not only 
farmer's profit, but a surplus to the landlord. Accor^ngly, farmers 
competing for farms will ofEer to pay the landlord a small rent to be 
allowed to cultivate that second-worst soil. Thus rent is the result of 
high price of com, and not the cause ot it ; and if the tillers of any 
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or all soils above the worst in cultivation were to receive the gift of 
their farms, they would simply "put in their own pockets what had 
formerly gone to the landlord, the price of grain remaining unaffected. 

A comparison of Anderson's, the now accepted view, with the 
remarks of Adam Smith on rent in his ** Wealth of Nations", pub- 
lished in 1776, will lead us at once far into the discussion. 

In his chapter, " Of the Component Parts of the Price of Commo- 
dities " (Bk. I., c. vi.). Smith has the following passage : 

** In the price of com .... one part pays the rent of the landlord, 
another pays the wages or maintenance of the laborers and laboring cattle 
employed in producing it, and the third pays the profits of the farmer. 
These three parts seem either immediately or ultimately to make up the 
price of com." 

Here we seem to have a tolerably explicit assertion of the popular 
view that the price of corn is the higher because of the rent the land- 
lord exacts from the farmer. A few pages further on, however, in 
the beginning of chapter vii., we have this other proposition : 

" There is .... in every society or neighborhood an ordinary or 
average rate of rent which is regulated .... partly by the general 
circiunstances of the society or neighborhood in which the land is situated, 
and partly by the natural or improved fertility of the land." 

I This, coming after a passage in which there is asserted a similar 

j^ " ordinary or average rate, both of wages and profit, in every different 

employment of labor or stock", does not at once give a distinct im- 
pression. Strictly, it alleges nothing save that wages, profits, and 
rent all vary, £md that in the case of rent the variations depend 
on local custom and quality of soil. Bead with the passage before 
cited, it would amount to saying that while rent is an imposition 
affecting the price of corn, a landlord can exact more for good lahd 
than for bad ; an account which probably represented the frame of 
mind of those ** practical" people who regarded the landlord as the 
specific cause of dear bread. And in chapter viii., " Of the Wages of 
Labor ", the same conviction seems to be implied in the remark that 
'' rent makes the first deduction from the produce of the labor which 
is employed upon land ". A considerable distance further on, how- 
ever, when the inquiry takes up 'Hhe rent of land" as a separate 
• problem (Bk. I., c. xi.), the argument becomes, as it had need be, 

, more circumspect and more detailed. **Eent ", the preamble begins, 

" considered as the price paid for the use of land, is naturally the 
highest which the tenant can afford to pay in the actual circumstances 
of the land" ; the explanation being added that what the tenant can 
afford to pay is practically what is left of the yield of his farm after 
he has secured his expenses and ^' the ordinary profits of farming 
stock in the neighborhood ". Now that is a perfectly sound and in- 
telligible way of putting the accepted law of rent ; and in the same 
preamble — while stating that the landlord of Shetland charges 
rents which the farmer can only pay by adding fishing to farming, and 
that rent in Shetland thus adds to the price of fish — Smith formulates 
the economics of rent as follows : 

" Bent, it is to be observed, therefore, enters into the composition of the 
price of commodities in » different way from wages and pro£t. High or 
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low wages and profit are the causes of high or low price ; high or low rent is 
the effect of iV 

The erroneous proposition as to wages and profit we do not here 
discuss, but simply note that Smith has in the words italicised rightly 
summarised the relation of modem British rent to grain price, though 
in the previous sentence he uses words apparently inconsistent with 
that summary. Professor F. A. Walker in a somewhat unfortunate 
fashion quotes the first sentence only, prefacing it by the remark — 
'^ It was one of the greatest of the mistakes of Adam Smith that he 
believed rent to enter into the price of agricultural produce," and 
adding to the severed sentence, " The fact is it does not enter at all " 
(" Land and its Eent," p. 27, note).^ It is a pity Mr. Walker did not 
give the whole passage, and so show that at least Smith had arrived 
at seeing that rent was not the cause but the effect of price. The iaxit 
remains, however, that the great economist had used extremely incon- 
sistent language on the subject, and that such a friendly and com- 
petent critic as Hume, almost as original an economist as he was a 
thinker, read him to assert that rent raised prices. "I cannot think", 
he wrote to Smith on the appearance of the Wealth of Nations, ** that 
the rent of farms makes any part of the price of the produce, but that 
the price is determined altogether by the quantity and the demand " 
(Burton's "Life", ii., 486). Did Smith's confusion, of language, 
then, represent derangement of thought ? He certainly was capable 
of sheer fallacy of statement, as distinct from mere error of judgment. 
In Part i. of chap. xi. — a few paragraphs after the lines last quoted 
— ^he makes this extraordinary assertion : 

" The most desert moors in Norway and Scotland produce some sort of 
pasture for cattle, of which the milk and the increase are always more than 
suffkierdf not only to maintain all the labor necessary for tending them, and 
to pay the ordinary profit to the farmer or the owner of the herd or 'flock, 
but to afford some smfiil rent to the landlord." 

Eicardo (" Principles of Political Economy," chap, xxiv.) gravely calls 
this in question as a statement of fact, when he need only have shown 
that it was a contradiction in terms. Smith, as we have seen, had 
already explained the " ordinary" to be the " average " rate of profit; 
which implied that in any district there were high profits and low 
profits ; and .he here alleges that medium or even high profits can 
always be made on the very worst land in the country — a treatment of 
the principle of averages to which we shall have to revert later. But 
I incline to think that on the question of rent and price what really 
took place in Smith's mind was a mere verbal confusion in connexion 
with the word ** price ". It is evident enough that the money received 
by the landlord as rent comes from the consumer of the grain. In 
this sense the rent is part of the ** price" paid for the grain yield of 
the whole soil by the whole consumers. But in its strict sense, as 
applied in the phrase "the price of com", price means the rate 
charged on unit quantities of com in the market ; and, as Hume had 
seen and Anderson demonstrated, the "price" of a bushel of com at 
any moment is the outcome of the state of the market, without refer- 
ence to the rent paid by the raiser. Qualities being the same, the 
com from the rack-rented and the com from the low-rented farm sells 
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at one rate ; and if all the farms were owned by the actual fanners 
the price would be very much the same — ^theoretically there would be 
no difEerence whatever. This Smith had certainly perceived ; and the 
fair explanation of his '* enters in a different way" would accordingly 
be that he alluded simply to the fact that the total price of corn yields 
the rent as surplus over farmer's profit and working expenses, though 
the circumstance has no effect on the selling price. To baldly insist, 
on this, that it "does not enter at all", is to exalt a mere verbal 
difficulty into a spurious conflict of principle. 

Smith's confusion of language, however, seems to have been 
sufficient to keep even the comparatively thoughtful class who studied 
his book in a state of mental haze on the question. McOulloch tells 
us that when, in 1815, Malthus and Mr. (afterwards Sir) Edward 
"West published pamphlets (the latter anonymously) explaining per- 
spicuously the nature of agricultural rent, those who appreciated their 
reasoning regarded them as the originators of the doctrine — this 
though Anderson had in 1799 followed up his pamphlet of 1777 by 
a fresh exposition in a paper on rent and tithe in the periodical 
" Eecreations in Agriculture ", etc., edited by him in London. It is a 
curious illustration of the intellectual condition of England at the time 
that such plain and practical pieces of reasoning on a question of 
pressing practical importance should have failed to reach the general 
mind. It is indeed impossible that a truth of this kind should have 
really fallen dead in the sense in which an assertion of the roundness 
of the earth might have done a century before Columbus: many 
readers must have assimilated such a cogent and simple explanation 
of the differences of land rent.^ Still, though David Buchanan, yet 
another Scotchman, in his edition of Smith published in 1814, had 
insisted that rent was an unearned surplus arising out of the price 
of corn — admittedly pressing Smith's own doctrine against Smith — 
Malthus and West seem to have found the public mind a blank on 
the subject in 1815 ; and even then the impression they made was so 
comparatively small that it was left for Eicardo, who published his 
" Principles" in 1817, to secure for the doctrine fixity of tenure in the 
body of recognised economic truth. 

Eicardo's discovery, as we have seen, it certainly was not; and 
it happens, too, that while the argument is generally known as the 
**Eicardian law of rent", Eicardo's formal statement of it is a quite 
imperfect embodiment of the conclusions of his predecessors. Ander- 

^ Anderson, who was a copious writer in his day, is described on the title-pages 
of his "Recreations" as "LL.D.; F.R.S. and F.S.A.E. ; Honorary member of 
the Society of Arts, Agriculture, etc., Bath ; of the PhUosophioal Society, Man- 
chester; of the Agricultural Society, Altringham; of the Irhilosophical Society, 
Newcastle ; of the Society for promoting Natural History, London ; of the Academy 
of Arts, Sciences, and Belles Lettres, Dijon ; of the Royal Society of Agricidture, 
St. Petersburgh; of the Royal Economical Society, Berlin; of the Philosophical 
Society, Philadelphia ; correspondent member of the Royal Society of Agriculture, 
Paris; and author of several performances." He had also edited ** The Bee" in 
Edinburgh, and, as McGulloch notes, had had great influence on agriculture in 
Scotland. Yet, but for McOulloch, it seems, he might now be as the heroes before 
Agamenmon. I may mention that he was a man of powerful and versatile mind, 
and a rather acute critic of poetry. 
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son had given a perfectly full illustration of the effect of different 
fertilities, on which Malthus and West had not improved; the two 
last had given effect to the consideration, recognised by Smith, that 
nearness to market was a concurrent factor with degree of fertility ; 
and West ("Essay on the Application of Capital to Land" by a 
Fellow of University College, Oxford, pp. 49, 50) had laid stress on 
the principle of diminishing return, taken for granted by Anderson. 
Fresh capital, he says, may be applied to old land with profit, but the 
rate of return soon falls, and "it is the diminishing rate of return 
upon additional portions of capital bestowed upon land that regulates, 
and almost solely causes, rent ". But Eicardo, while accepting all 
these doctrines, puts the whole matter into an explicit definition which 
will not hold good, and which, by its inadequacy, has made possible a 
great deal of barren disputation and useless friction. For this indeed, 
the blame is far less due to Eicardo than to his disciples and critics. 
He really wrote on the "principles" of Political Economy, obviously 
seeking to lay down the rationale of each problem rather than to 
elaborate it in all its details ; ^ and in regard to the rent question the 
truth seems to be that he expressed himself so briefly as he did 
because he held the general principles had been already expoimded. 
It will be noticed in his chapter on Eent that he assumes from the 
start that there are two senses of the word, one popular and the other 
technical ; here certainly implying acceptance of the exposition of 
Malthus, to which he afterwards alludes, and possibly having regard 
to the earlier demonstrations of Anderson. An extremely acute 
reasoner, he was too little of a polemist to aim at verbal completeness 
of statement. As Senior sums up : " He was not enough master of 
logic to obtain precision, or even to estimate its importance. His 
sagacity prevented his making sufficient allowance for the stupidity or 
carelessness of his readers ; and he was too earnest a lover of truth to 
anticipate wilful misconstruction. Under the influence of these causes 
he is, perhaps, the most incorrect writer who ever attained philosophi- 
cal eminence ; and there are few subjects on which he has been guilty 
of more faults of expression than on rent" (Pol. Ec, ed. 1849, p. 118). 
The " not enough master of logic " must of course be read in the sense 
of "not expert enough in the sustained application of logic " ; for the 
author of the " I'rinciples " is a bom logician, though sld. untrained 
one. The trouble is, however, that his admirers have since insisted 
on adhering not merely to his deductive method but to his most arbi- 
trary dicta, and that when they consent to expand his statement they 
cling to some of his limitations which are inconsistent with such an 
expansion. 

"Eent", says Eicardo (McCulloch's ed., p. 34), "is that portion 
of the produce of the earth which is paid to the landlord for the use 
of the original and indestructible powers of the soil. It is often, how- 
ever, confounded with the interest and profit of capital, and, in popular 
language, the term is applied to whatever is annually paid by the 

* "Mr. Bicardo .... haying' a science to create, had not time, or room, to 
occupy himself with much more than the leading principles. When he had done 
enough to enable anyone who came after him, and who took the necessary pains, 
to do all the rest, he was satisfied " (Mill's " Essays on Some Unsettled Questions'' 
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fcurmer to his landlord ". In the same chapter, observing that Smith 
has used the word in both senses, Eicardo goes on : 

**He [Smith] tells us, that the demand for timber, and its consequent 
high price, in the more southern countries of Europe, caused a rent to be 
paid for forests in Norway, which could before afford no rent. Is it not, 
howeyer, evident that the person who paid what he thus calls rent, paid it 
in consideration of the valuable commodity which was then standing on the 
land ; and that he actually repaid himself with a profit, by the sale of the 
timber?" 

Here it is argued that what is annually paid for the forest is not rent, 
but only purchase-money for the timber. And yet the very next 
chapter is ^'On the Eent of Mines", and we have the statement: 
** Mines, as well as land, generally pay rent to their owner", this 
being explained to be on all fours with land rent ; while yet again, in 
chapter xxiv., which discusses Smith's treatment of rent, it is argued 
explicitly that there is ^^no distinction between the law {do) which 
regulates the rent of mines and the rent of land". Now, if the annual 
consideration paid for the forest is price of timber and not rent, it 
plainly follows that the consideration paid for the mine is price of 
mineral and not rent. The coal or iron is a "valuable commodity" 
in the land, as the timber was on it. The inconsistency of the 
argument is absolute. To say that the ransom paid for what is 
dtig out of the soil is given "for the use of the original and 
indestructible powers of the soil" is to reduce the definition to an 
absurdity.^ If that definition is to be stretched over either of the 
cases of forest and mine, it had far better be over the first ; seeing 
that a man may take a forest on a long lease and actually grow fresh 
timber on it during the period, thus utilising the "powers" of the 
soil. The miner can do no such thing : he can simply remove the 
mineral, leaving a void; and yet room is made for his case in the 
Eicardian exposition of agricultural or "economic" rent, while the 
forester is excluded. 

Of such a confusion of ideas we can scarcely say, as Senior says of 
some fallacies of expression in Eicardo's discussion of agricultural 
rent, that it cannot mislead any tolerably careful reader. Theoreti- 
cally, the careful reader will be very seldom misled indeed ; the mis- 
fortune is that the ordinary reader merely reads and remembers — more 
or less ; and it is plain that Eicardo's able but arbitrary exposition of 
the " law of rent " has been the means of imposing on English econo- 
mics a shibboleth which has stood in the way of its growth and useful- 
ness. It is the old story of the freely- speaking teacher and the word- 
worshipping disciples. Instead of carefully extending Eicardo's 
analysis of the nature of incomes, they have been chiefly concerned to 
adhere to his conquest of the word rent to a single purpose ; filling up 
his outline, indeed, and even pointing to a new step, but refusing to 
take that step effectually. Eicardo's definition, we have seen, is a 
bare indication of the line of analysis to be followed. The difEerenoe 
of rent between two farms, it is clear, is theoretically determined not 

1 Professor Walker, who closely foUows Bicardo, lays it down (" Politioa 
Economy", p. 205) that ** AU soientifio reasoning about rent is based on the as- 
sumption that the tenant will leave the soil in as Sfood condition as it was when he 
took it". 
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merely by their respective fertility, but also by their respective 
nearness to market; the cost of transport being part of the 
expenses of production which must be covered without trenching 
on the ** ordinary profit " the farmer is assumed to insist on. 
Obviously, the f«uiner close to town can pay more highly for his 
land than another can for land of the same quality in a thinly 
peopled county. This, however, was instantly seen by Eicardo's fol- 
lowers, and must have been clear to Eicardo. The first touch of fanati- 
cism comes out in the insistence on Eicardo's fantastic distinction 
between what is paid for the ** original" powers of the soil 
and what is paid for soil in which capital has been sunk. Given 
land of three qualities, says Eicardo, when cultivation goes from the 
first to the second, the latter will only yield return on the capital em- 
ployed to cultivate it ; but when it becomes possible to cultivate the 
third in the same way, the second will yield rent. Now, this is a merely 
diagrammatic expression of primary relations between soils. It takes 
no note of the permanent effect of applications of capital on the soil 
itself, as apart foom the yield of the year. As we all know, good soil 
can be made ; and some of the richest farms in this country have been 
made out of soil originally unpromising. In this case, somebody's 
capital, either the farmer's or the landlord's, has raised the value of 
the farm ; and the out-and-out Eicardian tells us that the rent for 
such a farm is in large measure not "true economic rent ", but a mere 
return on capital invested ; though it is perfectly clear that the rent 
paid will be determined by fertility and market-access, just like that 
of a piece of ** original " alluvial plain. Here we are certainly in the 
region of dogma and verbal superstition. The distinction is not only 
chSdish in itself, but destructive of the very process by which the first 
doctrine was arrived at. This Mill saw. 

"With regard to capital .... spent once for all in giving the land a 
permanent increase of productiveness ", he observes (Bk. II., c. xvi., sec. 6), 
** it appears to me that the return made to such capital loses altogether the 

character of profits, and is governed by the principles of rent Equally 

fertile land commands an equal rent, whether its fertility is natural or 
acquired ; and I cannot think that the incomes of those who own the Bed- 
ford Level or the Lincolnshire wolds ought to be called profit and not rent, 
because those lands would have been worth next to nothing imless capital 
had been expended on them." 

Such a vigorous reasoner as Caimes, however, is found arguing 
(Logical Method of Pol. Ec, 2nd ed., p. 184, note) that " so far as the 
rent paid by the tenant is the consequence of improvements made in 
the land .... the payment which the landlord receives in considera- 
tion of such improvements is properly regarded as the returns on the 
capital which he has sunk ". Why " properly regarded " ? Have we 
not been settling that what the better land yields to the landlord over 
the worst is "economic rent"? And how shall any man decide, in 
regard to a farm which has been in cultivation for many centuries, 
what is rent for the " original powers " and what return on capital? 
Is it Hiat everything is to be held original which was done to the land 
before its present owner bought it ? There is no other way of dis- 
criminating, and we should then decide that what a man's land yields 
by reason of his predecessor's improvements is rent, and what it yields 
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by reason of his own is profit — a species of analysis which serves no real 
purpose in the study of economic forces. But this purposeless hair- 
splitting, after all, is only the strict outcome of Eicardo's preliminary 
decree that the word rent is properly applicable only to a certain 
mathematical " element " in the hire-money of land — that because the 
simple criterion of natural differences of yield gives the clue to the 
differences of farm rents, therefore we are no more to give the generic 
name rent freely to the various quittances paid to the landlord for 
access to or use of his soil, still less to the sums paid for the use of 
other things than land. 

Let our criticism be kept clear of misunderstanding. The gauges 
of different fertilities, diminishing return, market access, and varying 
inducement to the farmer to put capital into the land — all these remain 
perfectly sound deductions and perfectly logical criteria. As such, 
they are a clear and important gtdn to economic knowledge. Those 
writers^ who treat the entire deduction as a truism forget that last 
century it was not even a known truth. But because these reasonings 
give us a mathematical guide in rental variations, shall we say that 
tiie mathematically indicated quantity is alone rent ? To do so is to 
wantonly wrest an established word to a new function for which there 
happened to be no term ready, leaving the old functions of the per- 
verted term in turn unfulfilled by any other, while the denaturalised 
word in its new office has to struggle perpetually with its powerful old 
associations. It is this curious disregard of human practice that 
brings on Eicardianism the stigma of being without bearing on exist- 
ing conditions. This was felt and said in Eicardo's own time, long 
before the rise of the historical school of to-day. The Eev. Eichard 
Jones, Malthus's successor in the economic chair at the East India 
Company's College, in an able ** Essay on the Distribution of Wealth *', 
published in 1831, is as hostile to Eicardo's apriorism as any recent 
malcontent. Jones thus prefaces his examination of rent : — 

'* It has been mentioned to me that I have given no regular definition 
of the word Bent. The omission was not undesigned. On a subject like 
this, to attempt to draw conclusions from definitions is almost a sure step 
towards error. ... I have pointed out the origin of payments made to 
the owners of the soiL I have tracked their progress. If any reader, 
during this enquiry, is really puzzled to know \mat we are observing 
together, I should be sorry : but I am quite sure that I should do him no 
real service by presenting him at the outset with a definition to reason from." 

And in his conclusion, claiming to show that rents in different times 
and countries have varied for different reasons, the essayist is still 
more outspoken (pp. 324-5) : — 

** There is one very limited and peculiar form of society, in which this 
difference [i.e., that between quahties of soil] does afford a correct measure 
of the rents paid by the agricultural capitalists, who constitute the body of 
the tenantry. But, out of the peculiar rents paid in these limited districts, 
first to form a narrow definition of the word rent, and then to attempt 
forcibly to include under this word the payments made by the earth over 

1 As Professor Thorold Kogers ("Manual of Political Economy," chap, xii.^, 
andMr. H. D. Madeod (" Economics for Beginners," pp. 116-7). Professor -Nichol- 
son of Edinburgh (Introd. to Smith, p. 9) seems a little inclined to agree. 
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the whole of its surface, is to attempt to make the realities of things bend 
and cdrcumscribe themselves within the more manageable but arbitrary 
compass to which we may wish to confine our reasonings ; it is to abandon 
the task of observation by which our knowledge should be learnt, that we 
may create an unreal foundation for systems which, as far as they profess 
to oe general, must necessarily be visionary and false ; which can be service- 
able only in the work of amusing ourselves and deluding others ; and must 
end in leaving us ignorant of the origin, progress, and effects of the rela- 
tions between landlord and tenant over ninety-nine parts in a hundred of 
the cultivated globe. 

And yet again he girds at ** puerile efforts to make reasoning supply 
the place of knowledge ". There is here just a little too much polemic 
and a trifle too little of scientific concern for the pure truth. It is not 
true that Eicardo's deductions are worthless as regards the economics 
of the world in general ; and if they are admitted to be true of his 
own country their serious importance is proved. One sound economic 
deduction must always pave the way for others. But it is still true 
that the docile acceptance of the Eicardian exposition of rent, and the 
fanatical restriction of the word in Eicardo's sense, have tended to 
spread in England a false notion of economic history both domestic 
and foreign ; and it can never be desirable to secure exactitude of 
conception on one point at the cost of hallucination on many others. 
Our ** law of rent " obviously deals only with existing conditions in a 
few countries, such as England, Scotland, and the United States,* 
having no application to mediaeval life anywhere. Human history is 
a wider thing than the sphere of modem competitive commerce ; and 
English history is a wider thing than the modern land system; and there 
is offence in any method of explaining the less phsenomenon which dis- 
torts the greater. But is it necessary to abtmdon the results of Eicardo 
in order to study rent historically aJl the world over, any more than it 
is necessary to evade the study of history if we would understand 
Eicardo ? I can see no such need. Either set of methodists approve 
themselves bigots when they countenance such a view ; and it is safe 
to say that the free fight going on in economics at present will subside 
only in a common forswearing of such bigotry, never in the conquest 
of one exclusive ** school " by another. Each form of extremism tends 
to stultify economics. On the one hand the Eicardian, with his ^'rent 
proper " or ** economic rent ", as good as says that there can be no 
economic formula for any other species of rent so-called; and yet, 
while professing to apply the term in a strictly scientific sense, shrmks 
inveterately from employing it to describe that other sort of superior 
gain in non-agricultural pursuits, now admitted to be essentially of 
the nature of *^ economic rent ". On the other hand, the possessed 
historical methodist who refuses to employ Eicardo's tools is virtually 
disfranchising himself in the arena of practical economic propaganda ; 
reducing himself to the function of a dilettante who studies an aspect 
of history for its own sake, with no pretension to offer economic 
Kuidance to men to-day. Both ways, inanition lies. Surely the time 
has come for a comprehensive treatment of the subject, exckiding 
neither inductive research nor deductive analysis. 

John EoBEBTSbN. 
(2b b$ eomhtded,) 
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By GEORGE BERNAKD SHAW, 

AlTTHOB OF **AjSt UnSOGUlL SoOIAIJ8T'% BIO. 

Chapteb XIV. 

At noon on the following Wednesday Mrs. ConoUy called on Mrs. 
Douglas at Chester Square. The servant, recollecting Marian as 
a welcome guest on all occasions, announced her without misgiving. 

"I am afraid you are not pleased to see me," said the visitor, 
standing like a culprit near the door of the shady little drawing-room 
which was Mrs. Douglas's world. 

"Eeally, Marian" (Mrs. ConoUy, reassured at the sound of her 
own name, smiled), **I did not expect to see you." Mrs. Douglas 
looked down seriously ; arranged her rings ; and trembled a little. 

"ShaUIgo?" 

''You should not put such a question as that, Marian. Will you 
not sit down ? " 

"Ah!" said Marian a subdued note of triumph. She came 

nearer and sat down in a low chair. ** I hope you are quite well and 
happy," said Mrs. Douglas. 

"I am quite well; but I do not like being in disgrace. Every- 
body else h6i8 forgiven me — even Sholto. I think you are very hard 
on me." 

" And why, my dear ? What have I done to youf " 

"You never came to see me, or asked me to come here. You have 
not even shaken hands with me, although you must know how afraid 
I was to come, and how I am longing for a little encouragement." 

''I am afraid you want to coax me to forget the disappointment 
you have caused me and — all of us. I have been very angry with 
you, Marian." 

" But it was not my fault." 

Mrs. Douglas looked grave. 

"Well, I admit that I have gone my own way. There. But 
I must say in defence that I never intended to disappoint anyone. If 
papa had been kind to me, I should not have acted as I did. How- 
ever, I have forgiven him ; and he is reconciled to me. On Sunday 
last I shook hands with the one who treated me worst of all." 

" Whom do you mean by the one who treated you worst of all ? " 
said Mrs. Douglas sternly. 

"Sholto," replied Marian boldly. "He spoke to me so bitterly 
about it." 

" No wonder, poor fellow! I did not expect to hear you speak of 
him in this spirit, Marian. If he has been generous enough to shake 
himds with you, you make him an ill return by complaining of what 
he may have said in the trouble you brought on him." 

"Yes: I am very perverse. But I was very fond of Sholto — a 
great deal fonder than I was of either Eeggy or George ; and I could 
not help being angry when he first wanted me to marry him. That 
was more than three years ago. It spoiled our intercourse, and made 

D 
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me almost glad that lie went away to travel. When he came back I 
was engaged; but nobody knew it. I was very glad to see him 

again ; and he mistook that for something else, or At least I 

dont know how it was ; but he spoke to papa, and fairly forced me to 
get married at once. I know it was not his fault ; but indeed, Mrs. 
Douglas, it was not mine." 

"Well, my dear, you made your choice; and it cannot be helped 
now- If -I were a young girl, I should be proud of an ofEer from 
Sholto. But you know your own business best." 

" So I was proud of it. But we were too like brother and sister 
ever to be husband and wife. I had known him so long ; and you 
eeemed almost like my mother." 

" And children now-a-days go their own way. Well, as I said 
before, it cannot be helped. How is your father ? " 

" He is very well, thank you." 

" He must feel lonely in tiiat house by himself. Does he often go 
to see you?" 

" Not very often. We live rather out of his district. I meet him 
out sometimes." 

" Do you go out much ? Into society, I mean." 

" Not so much as I used. Ned has an idea that a party of more 
than five people is a mob ; and so we hunt after quiet evenings with 
nice people. I go to one or two large affairs in the season to prevent 
people from forgetting me. Celebrity-hunters bother me to go for 
the sake of having Ned. He has a great contempt for society ; but 
he is a good talker, and can adapt himself to all sorts of company, so 
that people are glad to have him, even apart from his being a great 
inventor. Just fancy : a shop in Holbom has brought out a new 
shape of collar, and called it * the Conolly ' ! Have you ever seen 
Ned?" 

** No, my dear. You are greatly improved in appearance by your 
travels." 

"So I am told. Sholto nearly had a relapse when he saw me 
at Kew« He is coming to dine with us next Simday." 
^ "What!" 

"I assure you he is. You see he is thoroughly cured. He knew 
Ned before we were married." 

"Marian : you must not encourage Sholto to come to your house. 
It is not right. You do not know how easy it is to make mischief in 
a home like yours." 

"Ah," Mrs. Douglas, you do not know how hard it is to make 
mischief in a home like mine. Sholto can make no mistakes now; 
and Ned is not like other men." 

"You think not, my dear. Marian: you are a very foolish girl; 
and with all ^ your experience, you act as if you knew no more of 
the world than a baby. If Sholto were quite himself agaiu, his pride 
would keep him away from your house." 

"I am very glad he has lost his pride. He is ever so much 
pleasanter without it." 

"A proper pride may not be a pleasant thing at all times, Marian ; 
but I should be sony to see anyone I cared for without it." 
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Marian, with unperturbed good humor, changed the subject. **I 
forgot to tell you," die said, "that Nelly has come to stay with us." 

"Nelly McQuench! Surely you havent asked Sholto to meet 
her?" 

" Of course I have. Why not ? " 

"Oh dear, dea/r me! Dont you know that Sholto, the foolish 
fellow, proposed to her last year ? " 

"Yes, out of spite, the wicked fellow. She did not take advantage 
of him ; and now the sooner they meet and forget all that nonsense, 
the better. It must happen some time or other. What is the use 
of pretending that a little tiff is a lifelong tragedy." 

Mrs. Douglas sighed. "Ah, Marian," she said, "I hope you will 
end well. You are so pretty and so good hearted ; and you used to 
be the gentlest and best behaved girl in London. And now to think 
of the queer marriage you have made, and the rackety way you go 
on. If you had only done what we all wished ! " 

"Well, as you said, I have made my choice, and I must abide 
by it. So away with melancholy, Mrs. Douglas ! " 

"The shrewdest of us dont know what marriage is until we are 
wives," said Mrs. Douglas, musing. "I doubt whether we do right to 
bring up our girls without an idea of what living with a man really 
means. And then we blame them afterwards when they are dis- 
appointed." 

"Do you think we are all disappointed by the reality, Mrs. 
Douglas?" 

" I hope not all, my dear. But I cant help thinking that a good 
many of us are. There are not nearly so many good men in the 
world as there are women who want to marry them ; and some must 
get the bad ones." 

" Oh ! the bad ones. Dont you think that those who get the good 
ones are sometimes disappointed too ? " 

" Perhaps so, when they dont deserve them. But if a woman gets 
a good man fairly suited to her, she is very foolish if she does not sit 
down happily by her fireside and thank her stars." 

"Yes, if she can," said Marian. "But happiness does not come 
at one's call ; and it is poor consolation to think that one might be 
worse off; because, you see, it is equally true that one might be 
better off. You must not think that I am unhappy, though. Ned is 
perfection." 

"I was reading your friend Nelly's book the other day; and it is 
like herself. But I did not think she had so much heart as sf)me bits 
of it show. She is a wild creature : she did you no good. L never 
could understand why you, of all people, should be so fond of her." 

" She is the best of the whole family, and she was treated like the 
worst. You cannot expect her to be very soft and well disposed after 
such injustice." 

" Well, my dear, perhaps she is. I never could see it. But you 
always defended her. Are you going ? " 

" I must. I have been here a long time. May I come again ? " 

"You know that my doors will never be shut against you. I 
suppose I am like all women : I love those best who deserve least. I 
dont think you will care to come often now: I am old and weak 
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and not strong enougk to argue with you as I used to wlien you were 
a girl. You are a woman now, Marian. Will you tell Sholto next 
Sunday how you wheedled his mother on Wednesday." 

**I will, and how I intend to wheedle her again next Wed- 
nesday." 

** And now, before I give you a kiss and make it all up with you, 
my dear, promise me that you will not ask him to go to you any 
more." 

** Since you wish it, I promise." Then they kissed one another ; 
and Marian went away. 

Half an hour after her departure, Douglas (Shme in, and, as if to 
emphasise the purely filial motive of his visit, saluted his mother so 
affectionately that she was emboldened to be more demonstrative with 
him than she usually dared to be. 

"My darling boy," she said, holding him fondly for a moment, 
** this is the second visit you have paid your poor old mother this 
week. I want to speak to you about something, too. Marian has 
been with me this morning." 

"What! Has she gone?" said Douglas. 

"She has gone," said Mrs. Douglas. "So you knew she was 
cominff." 

" She mentioned to me that she intended to come," he replied 
carelessly; " but she bade me not to tell you." 

"That accounts for your two visits. Well, Sholto, I dont blame 
you for spending your time in gayer places than this." 

"You must not reproach me for neglecting you, mother. You 
know my disposition. I am seldom good company for anyone ; and 
I do not care to come only to cast a damp on you and your friends 
when I am morose. I hope you were not annoyed by Mrs. ConoUy's 
visit." 

" I did not expect to see her ; and I told her so." 

"Mother!" 

"But it made no difference. There is no holding her back now, 
Sholto : she cares no more for my displeasure than she did for her 
father's or yours. What could I do but kiss and forgive her? She 
got the better of me." 

"Yes," said Douglas gloomily. " She has a wonderful face." 

"The less you see of her face, the better, Sholto. I hope you 
will not go to her house too often." 

" Do you doubt my discretion, mother ? " 

" No, no, Sholto. But I am afraid of any unpleasantness arising 
between you and that man. These working men are so savage to 
their wives, and so jealous of gentlemen. I hardly like your, going 
into his house at all." 

"Absurd, mother! You must not think that he is a navvy in 
fustian and corduroys. He seems a sensible man : his address is 
really remarkably good, considering what he is. As to his being 
savage, he is quite the reverse, nis head is full of figures and 
machinery ; and I am told that he does nothing at home but play 
tunes on the pianoforte. He must bore Marian terribly. I do not 
want to go to his house particularly ; but Marian and he are of course 
very sensitive to anything that can be construed as a slight, and I 
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shall visit them once or twice to prevent them from thinking that I 
wish to snub Conolly. He will be glad enough to have me at his 
dinner table." 

^' Perhaps you are right, Sholto. I know I can depend on you to 
make no mischief." 

" In any case, I cannot say that I care whether Mr. Conolly is 
pleased or not. He can hardly expect a woman of Marian's breeding 
to subsist on the sweets of intercourse with him alone. If he, or any- 
body, thinks that he is likely to gain by fastening a quarrel on ma, let 
him try*." 

" Sholto, pray be careful. I am always afraid of your touchiness 
l;)ringing you into some trouble." 

"Pshaw!" said Douglas impatiently. "You think, because I 
once fought a duel, that I have carried loaded pistols in my pocket 
ever since. Gentlemen no longer fight, in England at least. Our 
aristocracy has acquired prudence along with a leaven of Lombard 
Street. I make myself unpopular, it seems, by refusing to conceal 
that I know who my great grandfather was. My want of reticence 
hurts the nineteenth century gentlemen at my club, who are 
ashamed to know their own uncles. The parvenu is the special pet of 
modern society. Beginald Lind, who may pass nowadays for a man 
of first-rate blood, married a cotton heiress, the grandchild of a dock 
laborer. In due time, she ran away with a conjurer. / foolishly 
aspire to her daughter's hand, and am not ill received imtil I ^m 
ecHpsed by an illustrious obscure whose name is in every stationer's 
window as the patentee of the electric orthoscript pen, tiie magneto 
safety lock, and the galvanic indelible ink stain. What am I in the 
presence of such a man ? A gentleman : yes ; but who does not call 
himself a gentleman nowadays ? True, I am descended from the Dark 
Grey Man, from Edward the Confessor, and from Eobert the Devil ; 
but, as my tutor told me one day at Oxford, so was Hudson the sweep 
for all I knew to the contrary. I am becoming ashamed of my an- 
cestry." 

"You need never be, Sholto. The rarer true gentility becomes, 
the prouder we should be of possessing it." 

" I have always valued my rank as I value my honor. Higher than 
that I cannot rate it, no matter how the world may change. But the 
world 18 changing, mother : I can see that. Contemporary history is 
the history of commerce ; and the knightly records of old have given 
\ place to the minute books of city companies, and to inventories of the 

base belongings of money hunters. I see it is more than half -past 
one ; and I have an appointment a^ the dub at two. Can I do any- 
thing for you in town ? " 

"No, thank you, Sholto. I thought you would have stayed with 
me for luncheon." 

" I expected to find you finished before I arrived. I am afraid I 
must go. I promised for two." 

" If you promised, of course you must go. Good bye. You will 
come again soon, will you not ? " 

" Some day next week, if not sooner. Good bye, mother." 

Douglas left Chester Square, not to go to his club, where he had 
W real appointment, but to avoid spending the afternoon with ' 
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motlier, who, though a little hurt at his leaving her, was also 
somewhat relieved by being rid of him. They maintained towards 
one . another an attitude which their friends found beautiful and 
edifying ; but, like artists' models, they found the attitude fatiguing 
after twenty minutes or so, in spite of their practice and its dignity. 

At Hyde Park Comer, Douglas heard his name unceremoniously 
shouted. Turning, he saw Marmaduke Lind, carelessly dressed, walk- 
ing a little behind him. 

" Where are you going to ? " said Marmaduke abruptly. 

"Why do you ask?" said Douglas, never disposed to admit the 
right of another to question him. 

"I want to have a talk with you. Come and lunch somewhere, 
will you?" 

"Yes, if you wish." 

" Let's go to the South Kensington Museum." 

" The South ! My dear fellow, why not suggest Putney, or 

the * Star and Garter ' ? Whv do you wish to go westward from Hyde 
Park in search of luncheon ? " 

"I have a particular reason. I am to meet someone at the 
Museum this afternoon ; and I want to ask your advice first. You 
may as well come : it's only a matter of eight or nine minutes if we 
drive." 

" Well, as you please. I have not been to the Museum for years." 

"All right. Come al oh damn! There's Lady Sunbury and 

Constance coming out of the Park. Dont look at them. Come on." 

But Constance, sitting more uprightly than her mother, who 
was supine upon the carriage cushions, had seen the two gentlemen 
as they stood talking. 

" Mammaj" she said : "there's Marmaduke and Sholto Douglas." 

* * Where ? " said the Countess, lifting her head quickly. * * Josephs : 
drive slowly. Where are they, Constance? " 

" They are going away. I believe Marmaduke saw us. There he 
is, passing the hospital." 

"We must go and speak to them. Look pleasant, child; and 
dont make a fool of yourself." 

"Surely you'll not speak to him, mamma! You dont expect 
me " 

"Nonsense. I heard a great deal about him the other day. He 
has moved from where he was living, and is quite reformed. His > 

father is very ill. Do as I tell you. Josephs: stop half way to / 

the hotel." 

" I say," said Marmaduke, finding himself out-manoeuvred: "come 
back. There they are right ahead, confound them. What are they I 

up to?" 

" It cannot be helped," said Douglas. " There is no escape.- You 
must not cross : it would be pointedly rude." 

Marmaduke went on, grumbling. When he attempted to pass, 
the Countess called his name, and greeted him with smiles. 

"We want to know how your father is," she said. "We have , 

had such alarming accounts of him. I hope he is better." 

"They havent told me much about him," said Marmaduke. 
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"There was deuced little the matter with the governor when I saw 
him last." 

** Wicked prodigal! What shall we do to reform him, Mr. 
Douglas ?. He has not been to see us for three years past ; and during 
that time we have had the worst reports of him." 

" You never asked me to go and see you." 

" Silly fellow. Did you expect me to send you invitations and leave 
cards on you, who are one of ourselves? Come to-morrow to dinner. 
Your uncle tiie Bishop wiU be there ; and you will see nearly all the 
family besides. You cannot plead that you have not been invited 
now. Will you come ? " 

"No. I cant stand the bishop. Besides, I generally dine in the 
middle of the day." 

" Come after dinner then ? " 

"Mamma," said Constance peevishly: "cant you see that he does 
not want to come at all ? What is the use of persecuting him ? " 

"No, I assure you," said Marmaduke. "Its only the Bishop 
I object to. 1*11 come after dinner, if I can." 

"And pray what is likely to prevent you, sir?" said the Countess. 

" Devilment of some sort, perhaps," he replied. "Since you have 
all given me a bad name, I dont see why I shouldnt do something 
to earn it." 

The Countess smiled slyly at him, implying that she was amused, 
but must not laugh at such a sentiment in Constance's presence. 
Then, turning so as to give the rest of the conversation an air of 
privacy, she whispered, "I must tell you that you na longer have 
a bad name. It is said that your wild oats are all sown ; and I wiU 
answer for it that even the Bishop wiU receive you with open arms." 

"And dry my repentant tears on his apron, the old hypocrite," 
said Marmaduke, speaking rather more loudly than before. " Well : 
we must be trotting. We are going to the South Kensington Museum 
— ^to improve our minds." 

"Why, that is where we are going: at least, Constance is. She 
is going to work at her painting whilst I pay a round of visits. 
Wont you come with us ? " 

. " Thank you : I'd rather walk. A man should have gloves and 
a silk hat for your sort of travelling." 

"Nonsense: you look very nice. Besides, it is only down the 
Brompton Eoad." 

"The worst neighborhood in London to be seen in with me. I 
know all sorts of queer people down Brompton way. They would 
be nodding to me ; and that wouldnt do before A!?r," — vindicating 
Constance, who was conversing with Douglas. 

" You are incorrigible : I give you up. Qt)odbye ; and dont 
forget to-morrow evening." 

"I wonder," said Marmaduke, as the carriage drove o£E, "what 
she's saying about me to Constance now." 

" That you are the rudest iman in London, perhaps." 

" Serve her right : I hate her. I have got so accustomed to hear 
a woman speak her mind honestly that I cant swallow fashionable 
lying as I used to. What the deuce do I care whether she thinks me 
rude or not ? I can live without her approval. I see her game : she 
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cant get Constance o£E her hands; and she thinks there's a chance 
of me still. How well she knows about the governor's state of 
health! And Oonny too, grinning at me as if we were the best 
friends in the world. If that girl had an ounce of spirit, she would 
not look on the same side of the street with me." 

**I believe I am going to dine there with the Bishop to-morrow." 

"The Bishop is another whitewashed family vault. By the bye, I 
hear that it is rich to see the Eeverend George giving himself airs 
in his new proprietary chapel. When he was in Pimlico, he 
was ready to black the Bishop's boots ; but now he snaps his fingers 
at him ; is all for the disestablishment of the church ; and doesnt care 
for anybody but the pew renters. Have you heard him preach ? " 

Douglas shook his head. 

** We heard such a lot about his sermons — ^that they were highly 
spiced and smutty, and all that sort of thing — that I and Susanna 
went to hear him; but upon my soul I never listened to such rot 
in my life. The best of it was that he recognized Susanna and me 
when he was about half way through, and got so nervous that he had 
to shut up : at least I think he had intended to say a good deal more. 
I say : do you believe that the vicar at his old barracks gave him the 
sack for preaching indecent sermons ? The governor told me that the 
Bishop described them as being like a page out of one of Whatsher- 
name's novels. What business had he to read her novels, the old 

rip!" 

Douglas, without replying, called a cab. Marmaduke's loud con- 
versation was irksome in the street. At the museum they alighted, 
and passed through the courts to the grill room, where they sat down 
together at a vacant table, and ordered luncheon. 

" You were good enough to ask my advice about something," said 
Douglas. " What is the matter ? " 

"Well," said Marmaduke, " I am in a fix. Affairs have become 
so uncomfortable at home that I have had to take up my quarters 
elsewhere." 

"I did not know that you had been living at home. I thought 
your father and you were on the usual terms." 

" My father! Look here : I mean home, my home. My place at 
Hammersmith, not down at the governor's." 

" Oh ! I beg your pardon." 

" Of course you know all about my establishment there with Lalage 
Virtue? — ^her real name is Susanna Conolly." 

" Is it true then that she is a cousin of Marian's husband ? " 

" Cousin ! She's his sister, and Marian's sister-in-law." 

" I never believed it." 

** It's true enough. But that's not the mischief. Douglas : I tell 
vou she's the cleverest woman in London. She can do anything she 
likes. She can manage a conversation with any foreigner in his own 
language, whether she knows it or not. She gabbles Italian like a 
native. She can learn off her part in a new piece, music and all, 
between breakfast and luncheon, any day. She can cook; she can make 
a new bonnet out of the lining of an old coat ; she can drive a bargain 
with a Jew. She says she never learns a thing at all unless she can 
learn it in ten minutes. She can fence, and shoot. She can dance 
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anything in the world, from Highland flings, hornpipes, and break- 
downs, to the Boston hop or the lancers. I never oiew suoh a mimie 
as she is. If you saw her take off the Bones at the Christy Minstrels, 
you*d say she was the lowest of the low. Next minute she will give 
herself the airs of a duchess, or do the ingenuous in a style that would 
make Conny burst with envy. To see her preaching like George 
would make you scream. There's nothing she couldnt do if she chose. 
And now, what do you think she has taken to ? Liquor. Champagne 
by the gallon. She used to drink it by the bottle : now she drinks 
it by the dozen — by the case. She wanted it to keep up her pecker. 
That was the way it began. If she fell: down, a glass of champagne 
would set her up. Then she was always feeling down, and always 
setting herself up. At last feeling down came to mean the same 
thing as being sober. You dont know what a drunken woman is, 
Douglas, unless you've lived in the same house with one." (Douglas 
recoiled, and looked very sternly at Marmaduke, who proceeded n^ore 
vehemently.) ** She's nothing but a downright beast. She's either 
screaming. at you in a fit of rage, or clawing at you in a fit of fondness 
that makes you sick. When ^e falls asleep, Uiere she is, a besotted 
heap tumbled anyhow into bed, snoring and grunting like a pig. 
When she wakes, she begins planning how to get more liquor. Think 
of what you or I would feel if we saw our mothers screwed. By Gk>d, 
that child of mine wouldnt believe its eyes if it saw its mother sober. 
Only for Lucy, I'd have pitched her over long ago. I did all I could 
when I first saw that she was overdoing the champagne. I swore I'd 
break the neck of any man I caught bringing wine into the house. I 
sacked the whole staff of servants twice because I found a lot of fresh 
corks swept into the dustpan. I stopped drinking at home myself ; I got 
in doctors to frighten her; I tried bribing, coaxing, threatening — I 
knocked her down once when I caught her with a bottle in her hand ; and 
she fell with her head against the fender, and frightened me a good deal 
more than she hurt herself. It was no use. Sometimes she used to defy 
me, and say she would drink, she didnt care whether she was killing 
herself or not. Other times she cried ; implored me to save her from 
destroying herself ; asked me why I didnt thrash the life out of her 
whenever I caught her drunk ; promised on her oath never to touch 
another drop. The same evening she would be drunk again, and, 
when I taxed her with it, say Ijiat she wasnt drunk, that she 
was sick, and that she prayed ^e Almighty on her knees to strike 
her dead if she had a bottle in the house. Aye, and the very 
stool she knelt on would be a wine case with a red cloth stuck to it 
with a few gilt-headed nails to make it look like a piece of fumiturQ. 
Next day she would laugh at me for believing her, and ask 
me what use I supposed there was in talking to her. How she 
managed to hold on at the theatre, I dont know. She wouldnt learn 
new parts, and stuck to old ones that she could do in her sleep, she 
knew them so well. She would go on the stage and get through a 
long part when she couldnt walk straight from the wing to her 
dressing-room. Of course her voice went to the dogs long ago ; but 
by dint of screeching she pulls through. She says she darent go on 
sober now ; that she knows she should break down. The theatre has 
fallen off too. The actors got out of the place one by one — they 
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didnt like playing with her — and were replaced by a tliird-rate lot. 
The audiences used to be very decent : now they are all cads and fast 
women. In fact, the game is up for her in London. She has been 
offered an engagement in America on the strength of her old reputa- 
tion ; but what is the use of it if she continues drinking ? " 

'* That is very sad," said Douglas with cold disgust, perfunctorily 
veiled by a conventional air of sympathy. "But if she is irreclaimable, 
why not leave her ? " 

'*So I would, only for the child. I have left her: at least I've 
taken lodgings in town; but I am always nmning out to Laurel 
Grove. I darent trust Lucy to her; and she knows it; for she wouldnt 
let me take the poor little creature away, although she doesnt care 
two straws for it. She knows that it gives her a grip over me. Well, 
I have not seen her for a week past : I have tried the trick of only 
going out in the evenings when she has to be at the theatre. And 
now she has sent me a long letter ; and I dont exactly know what to 
do about it. She swears she has given up drinking — not touched a 
spoonful since I saw her last. She's as superstitious as an old woman; 
and yet she will swear that lie with oaths that make me uncomfortable, 
although I am pretty thickskinned in religious matters. Then she 
goes muddling on about me having encouraged her to drink at first, 
and then turned upon her and deserted her when I found out the 
mischief I had done. I used to stand plenty of champagne; but I am 
sure I never thought what would come of it. Then she says she gave 
up every friend in the world for me ; broke with her brother ; and 
lost her place in society. JSer place in society, mind you, Douglas. 
That's not bad, is it ? Then of course I am leaving her to die cdone 
with her helpless child ; I might have borne with her a little longer ; 
she will not trouble me nor anyone else much more ; and so on. The 
upshot is that she wants me to come back. She says I ought to be 
there to save the child from her, if I dont care to save her from her- 
self ; that I was the last restraint on her ; and that if I dont come she 
will make an end of the business by changing her tipple to prussic 
acid. The whole thing is a string of maudlin rot from beginning to 
end; and I believe she primed herself with about four bottles of 
champagne to write it. Still, I dont want to leave her in the lurch. 
You are a man who stand pretty closely on your honor. Do you think 
I ought to go back ? I may tell you that as regards money she is 
under no compliment to me. Her earnings were a good half of our 
income ; and she saved nothing out of them. In fact, I owe her some 
money for a few old debts that she paid for me. We always shared 
like husband and wife." 

" I hardly understand your hesitation, Lind. You can take the 
little girl out of her hands; allow her something; and be quit of 
her." 

" That's very easy to say ; but I cant drag her child away from her 
if she insists on keeping it." 

** Well, so much the better for you. It would be a burden to you. 
Pay her for its maintenance : that is probably what she wants." 

** No, no," said Marmaduke impatiently. " You dont understand. 
You're talking as if I were a rake living with a loose woman." 
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Douglas looked at him doubtfully. " I confess I do not under- 
stand," lie said. ** Perhaps you will be good enough to explain." 

"It's very simple. I went to live with her because I fell in love 
with her, and she wouldnt marry me. She ^ad a horror of marriage ; 
and I was naturally not very eager for it myself. Matters must be 
settled between us as if we were husband and wife. Paying her o£E is 
all nonsense. She doesnt want money ; and I want the child : so she 
has the advantage of me. Only for the drink I would go back to her 
to-morrow ; but I cant stand her when she is not sober. I bore with 
it long enough ; and now all I want is to get Lucy out of her hands 
and be quit of her, as you say — although it seems mean to leave her." 

" She must certainly be a very extraordinary woman if she refused 
to marry you. Are you sure she is not married already ? " 

" Bosh ! Not she. She Hkes to be independent ; and she has a 
sort of self respect — ^not like Constance and the old Countess, who 
hunted me long enough in the hope of running me down at last in a 
church." 

" If you offered her marriage, that certainly frees you from the 
least obligation to stay with her. She reserved liberty to leave you ; 
and of course the same privilege was implied on your part. If you 
have no sentimental wish to return to her, you are most decidedly not 
bound in honor to do so." 

** I'm fond enough of her when she is sober ; but I loathe her when 
she is fuddled. If she would only give up drinking, we might make 
a fresh start. But she wont." 

"Tou must not think of doing that. GFet rid of her, my dear 
fellow. This marriage of Marian's has put the afPair on a new footing 
altogether. I tell you candidly, I think that, under the circumstances, 
your connexion with Conolly's sister is a disgraceful one." 

"Hang Conolly! Everybody thinks of Marian and nobody of 
Susanna. I have heard enough of that side of the question. Marian 
married him with her eyes open." 

" Do you mean to say that she knew ? " 

" Of course she did. Conolly told her, fairly enough. He's an 
extraordinary card, that fellow." 

**'Eeginald Lind told my mother that the discovery was made by 
accident after the marriage, and that they were all shocked by it. It 
was he who said that it was Conolly 's cousin that you were witti." 

"Uncle Eej. is an old liar. So are most of the family : I never 
believe a word they say." 

" Marian must have been infatuated. I advise you to break the 
connexion. She will be glad to give you the child if i^e sees that you 
are resolved to leave her. She only holds on because she hopes to 
make it the means of bringing you back." 

"I expect you're about right. She wants me to meet her here 
to-day at half-past three. That's the reason I came." 

" Do you know that it now wants twenty minutes of four." 

" Whew ! So it does. I had better go and look for her. I'm 
very much obliged to you, old fellow, for talking it over with me. I 
suppose you dont want to meet her." 

" I should be in the way at present." 

" Then good-bye." 
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Mannaduke, leavinff Douglas in the grill-room, went upstairs to 
the picture galleries, where several students were more or less busy 
at their easels. Lady Constance was in the Sheepshanks gallery, 
copying "Sterne's Maria", by Charles Landseer, as best she could. 
She had been annoyed some minutes before by the behavior of a 
stout woman in a rich costume of black silk, who had stopped for a 
moment to inspect her drawing. Lady Constance, by a look, had 
made her aware that she was considered intrusive, whereupon she had 
first stared Lady Constance out of countenance, and then deliberately 
scanned her work with an expression which conveyed a low opinion 
of its merit. Having thus revenged herself, she stood looking uneasily 
at the door lor a minute, and at last wandered away into the 
adjoining gallery. A few minutes later Marmaduke entered, looking ^ 
round as if in search of someone. 

** Here I am," said Constance to him playfully. 

** So I see," said Marmaduke, recognizing her with rueful astonish- 
ment. ** You knew I was looking for you, did you ? " 

" Of course I did, sir." 

** You're clever, so you are. What are you doing here ? " 

** Dont you see ? I am copying a picture." 

" Oh! it's very pretty. Which one are you copying ? " 

"What an impertinent question! You can tell my poor copy 
well enough, only you pretend not to." 

" Yes, now that I look closely at it, I fancy it's a little like Mary 
the maid of the inn there." 

" It's not Mary: it's Maria — Sterne's Maria." 

" Lideed ! Do you read Sterne ? " 

" Certainly not," said Constance, looking very serious. 

"Then what do you paint his Maria for? How do you know 
whether she is a fit subject for you ? " 

" Hush, sir ! You must not interrupt my work." 

" I suppose you have lots of fun here over your art studies, eh ? " 

"Who?" 

" You, and all the other girls here." 

" Oh, I am sure I dont know any of them." 

" Quite right too, your ladyship. Dont make yourself cheap. I 
hope none of the low beggars ever have the audacity to speak to you." 

" I dont know anything about them," said Lady Constance pet- 
tishly. " All I mean is that they are strangers to me." 

" Most likely they'll remain so. You all seem to stick to the little 
pictures tremendously. Why dont you go in for high art ? There's a 
big picture of Adam and Eve, by Barry. Why dont you paint that ? " 

" Will you soon be leaving town ? " she replied, declining to 
discuss Adam and Eve, who were depicted naked. Eeceiving no reply, 
she looked round, and saw Marmaduke leaving the room with the 
woman in the black silk dress. 

"Who is that girl," said Susanna, as they went out. 

" That's Lady Constance, whom I was to have married." 

"I guessed as much when I saw you talking to her. She is a 
true English lady, heaven bless her ! I took the liberty of looking at 
her painting, and she stared at me as if I had bitten her." 

"SheisaUttlefool." 
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^^ She will not be such a little fool as t6 try to snub me again, I 
think. Bob : did you get my letter ? " 

" Of course I got it, or I shouldnt be here." 

**Well?" 

** Well, I dont believe a word of it." 

" That's pretty plain speaking." 

'^ There is no use^ mincing matters. You are just as likely to stop 
drinking as you are to stop breathing." 

" Perhaps I shall stop oreathing before long." 

" Very likely, at your present rate." 

" That will be a reHef to you." 

" It will be a relief to everybody, and a release for yourself. Tou 
have made me miserable for a year past ; and now you expect me to 
be frightened at the prospect of being rid of you." 

" I dont expect you to be frightened. I expect you to do what 
all men do — ^throw me aside as soon as I have served your turn." 

" Yes. Of course you are the aggrieved pariy. Where's Lucy ? " 

**I dont know; and I dojit care." 

** Well, I want to know, and I do care. Is she at home ? " 

" How do I know whether she is at home or not ? I left her there. 
Veiy likely she is with her aunt-on-the-wrong-side-of-the-blanket, 
telling stories about her mother." 

**Bhe is better there than with you. What harm has she done 
you that you should talk about her in that way ? " 

**No harm. I dont object to her being there. She has very 
pleasant conversations with Mrs. Ned, which she retails to me at 
home. * Aunty Marian : why do you never drink champagne ? 
Mamma is always Urinking it.' And then, * Mamma : why do you 
drink so much wine ? Aunty Marian never drinks any.' Qood 
heavens ! the little devil told me this morning by way of consolation 
that she always takes care not to tell her aunfy that I get drunk." 

" What did you do to her for saying it ? " 

"Dont lose your temper. I didnt strangle her, or even box her 
ears. Why should I ? She only repeats what you teach her." 

" She repeats what her eyes and ears teach her. If she learned 
the word from me, she learned the meaning from you. A nice lesson 
for a child hardly three years old ! " 

Susanna sat down on a bench, and looked down at her feet. After 
a few moments, she tightened her lips ; rose ; and walked away, 

"Hallo! Wliere are you going to r " said Marmaduke, following her. 

"I'm going to get some drink. I have been sober and miserable 
ever since I wrote to you. I have not got much thanks for it, except 
to be made more miserable. So I'll get dnmk, and be happy." 

"No you shant," said Marmaduke, seizing her arm and forcibly 
stopping her. 

" What does it matter to you whether I do or not ? You say you 
wont come back. Then leave me to go my own way." 

"Here: you sit down," he said, pushing her into a chair. "I 
know your game well enough. You think you have me safe as long 
as you have the child." 

" Oh, that's it, is it ? Why dont you go out; take a cab; and go to 
Laurel Qrove for her? There is nothing to prevent you from taking 
her away." 
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** I have a good mind to do it." 

**Well, do it. I shall not stop you. Why didnt you do it long 
ago? Her home is no place for her. I*m not fit to have charge 
of her: I have no fancy for having her talking about me, and most 
likely mimicking me to other people." 

'* That's exactly what I want to arrange with you to do, if you will 
only be reasonable. Listen. Let us part friends, Susanna, -since 
there is no use in our going on together. You must give me the 
child. It would only be a burden to you; and I can have it well 
taken care of. You can keep the house just as it is : I will pay the 
rent of it." 

" What good is the house to me ? " 

"Cant you hear me out. It will be good to you to live in, I 
suppose; or you can set it on fire, and wipe it off the face of 
the earth, for what I care. I can give you five hundred pounds 
4own " 

"Five hxmdred pounds! And what will you live on until your 
October dividends come in? On credit, I suppose. Do you think 
you can impose on me by flourishing money before me ? I will never 
take a hal^enny from you ; no, not though I be starving." 

"That is all nonsense, Susanna. You must." 

"Must I? Do you think you can make me teike your money 
as you made me sit down here-^by force ? " 

"I only offer you what I owe you. Those debts " 

"I dont want what you owe me. If you think it mean to leave 
me, you shant plaster up your conscience with bank notes. You 
would like to be able to say in your club that you treated me 
handsomely." 

"I dont think it mean to leave you: not a bit of it. Any other 
man would have left you months ago. If I had married that little 
fool inside there, and she had taken to drink, I wouldnt have stood 
it for a week. I have stood it from you nearly a year. Can you 
expect me to stay under the same roof with you, with the very thought 
of you making me sick and angry? I was looking at some of your 
old likenesses the other day ; and I declare that it is enough to make 
a man cry to look at your face now and listen to your voice. When 
you used to lecture me for losing a twenty pound note at billiards, 
and coming home half screwed — no man shall ever see me drunk 
again — I little thought which of us would be the first to go to the 
dogs." 

"I shall not trouble you long." 

"What is the use of harping on that? I have seen you drunk 
so often that I should almost be glad to see you dead." 

"Stop,'' said Susanna, rising. "All right: you need say no more. 
Talking will not remedy matters ; and it makes me feel pretty much 
as if you were throwing big stones at my heart. Take the child. I 
will send for my things: you wont see me at Laurel Grove again. 
Good bye." 

<<But " 

"Dont say another word. Bob. Good bye." He took her hand 
irresolutely. She drew it quickly away; nodded to him; and went 
out, whilst he stood wondering whether he ought not to have kissed her« 
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Russia, however hard may be her lot among the nations of the 
world, and however brutal may be the despotism under which she 
groans, is at least happy in the devotion rendered her by her chil- 
dren ; for whether in struggling or in suffering ; whether by pen or 
bomb, whether at home or wandering in foreign lands, Russia's sons 
and daughters never forget their mother, and yield her service when- 
ever the possibility arises. Among these children of hers Stepniak 
is well known in Western Europe ; none has done more to unveil for 
us the loathsome tyranny of her Tzars, none more to discover to us 
the sufferings alike of her martyrs and of her proletariat. 

The volume whose title stands at the head of this paper is Step- 
iiiak's latest contribution to our knowledge about Russian affairs. It 
has not the winning picturesqueness of his " Underground Russia ", 
nor the thrilling and pathetic power of his " Russia under the Tzars ". 
But I am not sure that, on the whole, it does not throw more light on 
the Russian problem, for it reveals to us the condition of the people 
and the hopeless corruption of the Autocracy far more fully than did 
the previous volumes. " Underground Russia " was evidently penned 
with the intention of placing before Europe the living men and women 
of the Revolution previously known to it only by the slanders of the 
official press. "Russia under the Tzars" was written to force on 
the attention of Europe the horrors of the imperial rule, and to turn 
the lantern of European public opinion on the darkness which hid 
the fiendish tortures inflicted on the noblest of the Russian nation. 
" The Russian Storm-Cloud " is written to render intelligible to us the 
forces now working for the destruction of the Autocracy, and reveals 
at once the deeply-seated cancer of corruption which is eating the life 
out of official Russia, the state of the town-populations, the awaked 
artisans consciously working for revolution, and the sullen, yet torpid 
but slowly awakening peasantry, conscious of its misery, but still un- 
conscious of the possibility of a remedy within the reach of its own 
strong right hand. 

Stepniak first answers the question, ** What do the Nihilists want?" 
by proving from authoritative documents that they demand only the 
recognition of those elementary principles of civil liberty which are 
commonplaces in Western Europe, and the representative institutions 
which shall enable Russia to mould her own future. He next describes 
"the forces the Russian Revolution commands ", and traces the propa- 
ganda among the artisans and its spread through the army — the most 
hopeful sign of all. A most interesting letter fiom one of the military 
conspirators is quoted, and as I propose to print this letter next month 
— for the sake of the light it throws on the forces working in the 
army against the Tzar — ^I pass over it here. Then comes a careful 
measurement of the inner pressure which forces Russia into foreign 
aggression ; and then " the political form of the Russia of the future " 

^ " The Bussian Storm-Cloud." By Stepniak. Swan Sonnenscliein and Co., 
Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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is sketched in an admirable chapter, which concludes in favor of "the 
transformation of the northern Colossus from a gloomy centralised 
despotism into a V8ist union of self-governing states and provinces ". 

"The Eussian Army and' its Commissariat" draws a shocking 
picture of the corruption prevailing in every branch of military official- 
ism. The cheating contractors, the officers bribed to pass rotten 
supplies, the neglected wounded of 1877 and 1878, the heroic young 
doctor, Skariatine, struggling for the helpless victims of corruption 
against overwhelming odds — aU these pass in turn before us across 
the stage. And we see that in Eussian officialism, as well as in 
Eussian politics, it is the honest men who get into trouble while the 
rogues prosper exceedingly. 

The chapter on " Young Poland and Eussian Eevolution "is of 
the most intense interest, and is brightened by touches of humor, as 
where Stepniak speaks merrily of the "home-made" passports of 
himself and his feiend, and of their confidence in the skill which 
presided over the " Nihilistic passport department ". In March 1880 
the spreading Polish association was struck down, but five months 
later it was again in full activity; and although in April, 1881, no 
less than fifty of its members were arrested in Warsaw only, it did 
but perfect its organisation, and is now stronger than ever. 

The last portion of the book is entitled, " Terrorism in Eussia 
and in Europe". Here we have a "study of terrorism in Eussia", 
a description of the "illegal men" in whom' alone lies the hope of 
Eussian freedom. Eare in their heroism as these men seem to us, 
Stepniak speaks of them as " simply men who have been well trained 
in tnfe awful school the Eussian Government supports". Terrorism, 
the use of dynamite, is condemned by the NihiHsts in every country 
in which the people are free. "In a country " says the ITa/rodnaia 
Folia, "where the liberty of the subject allows peaceful discussion of 
ideas, where the will of the people not only makes the law but chooses 
the person by whom it is administered — in such a country as this 
political assassination is a manifestation of the identical despotic 
tendency, to the destruction of which we are devoting ourselves in 
Eussia. Despotism, whether wielded by individuals or by parties, 
is equally condemnable, and violence can only be justified when it is 
opposed by violence." This view Stepniak strongly endorses, while 
he vindicates the right of the Eussian Eevolutionaries, to whom all 
freedom is denied, to use " whatever means we find within our reach ". 

I earnestly commend this work to my readers, as a book to be read 
and kept. The deep interest of its theme is sufficient to ensure its 
welcome among aU who turn to the Eussian Eevolutionary party eyes 
of admiration and of love. But in addition to the interest of its 
theme, the book attracts by the vigor, the picturesqueness, the virility 
of its style. Here and there we come across a phrase which teUs us 
that the writer is a foreigner, but for the most part the English is 
easy and limpid. But the great value of the book lies, of course, in 
the light it throws on the Eussian problem ; and its charm is in the 
devotion to a noble ideal, the deep abiding love of liberty, the wideness 
of sympathy with all democracy, which are the characteristics of the 
noble Eussian Eevolutionist, whom I am proud to be permitted to 
number among my friends. Anioe Besant. 
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London, 3rd June, 188 

My dear 

I wondered when last writing you whether you would answer 
or cut me, and from your long silence I began to tlunk that you had 
followed the latter course. I should have been sorry had it been 
so, since on making your acquaintance our concurrence on subjects 
which we then both held to be of the highest and dearest character 
drew me strongly towards you, and so I felt sorry to lose, if not your 
friendship, at least your acquaintance. Tour letter of 13th ult. was 
therefore very welcome. 

I think perhaps you rather confuse Atheism and Agnosticism. 
The former is not the denial of the existence of a God — that would 
be foolish — ^it is simply disbelief in such existence. Now the Agnostic 
does believe in something. To quote the words of the head of Agnosti- 
cism, Herbert Spencer, he acknowledges ''an Infinite and Eternal 
^6rgy> from wmch all things proceed and are sustained ". There- 
fore the horror you express for Atheism and the unreasonableness you 
attribute to it are uncalled for in reference to Agnosticism. And yet 
the difference between the two is simply a metaphysical one. The 
question is, Does force exist apart from matter ? The Agnostic replies 
in the affirmative, the Atheist in the negative. 

But really the Atheist has little objection even to actual Theism. 
"What he objects to is where such belief — being only belief and not 
evidence — is made a basis for political, social, and moral action in this 
world, and serves to maintain moral codes of a distinctly inferior 
character to those evolved from an Atheistic point of view. 

For let me impress upon that you my departure from Christian 
faith has not been caused by slow and imdermining doubts, but was 
suddenly forced on distinct questions of the highest moral character. 
You wUl realise what must have been the inevitable consequence 
when the dread conviction forced itself upon me of the existence of 
moral flaws in my faith ; and you must see how continued faith became 
manifestly impossible when I found a higher moral standard than that 
inculcated by Christianity. 

We have seen but little of each other, but I think that little has 
sufficed to show you that I did once hold in all its fulness the faith 
you still profess, that I truly worshipped Christ as' my Savior and my 
King, and loved the Church as his bride and body. It would be 
absurd to say that I had given it all up for nothing. Can you really 
imagine that I should deliberately surrender the ''Cross of Christ", 
the "hope of the Kingdom", and the. "joy of the Spirit", all for 
nothing ? And can you think that those fancies are altogether vain 
which keep me firm now amidst the Christian influences which still 
surround me, which enable me untroubled to see myself struck out 
of all my relictions' wills, and to face the prospect of going forth 
friendless to fiiid new friends, I wot not who or where ? I am well 
aware that, in accordance with your creed, you must regard conceited 
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egotism as the chief moving force of all who apostatise therefrom ; 
but, although you may go so far as to grant that they may be quite 
unknowingly harbored, to suppose or impute bad motives to some- 
one hundreds of miles away because he happened to dijffer from you 
would be, to say the least of it, unphilosophical. 

Having explored a land quite unknown to yourself, I pronounce 
it to be very much better than the land that we both know, and 
that we both formerly inhabited. Strange and incomprehensible as 
this must seem to you, such testimony should at least induce you to 
examine the matter more fully than hitherto. 

I am not attempting to argue against Christianity, for what would 
be the use of any arguments xmtil I first know that you will listen 
to them? For my own part I know they would have been more 
than wasted on myself, for the mere act of doubting or entertaining 
the '* tempter's " arguments was in itself to me, and must, I presimie, 
still be to you also, a sin of the deepest dye. Beason combating 
faith is like a battle-ax^ cleaving the air — ^master of everything, but 
hurting nothing ! My own conversion was purely accidental. As you 
will doubtless remember, I used eighteen months ago to believe in 
in the necessity for an actual Theocracy, and thought that national 
government should be entrusted to the Church (!). Gradually, how- 
ever, I came to accept the maxim that ** power is of the people", 
becoming thoroughly imbued with the democratic spirit ; and then I 
awoke to find myself placed in sudden opposition to Church authority, 
which teaches the virtue (!) of unquestioning obedience. Had I at 
the time had priestly sophistry to help me, the difficulty might have been 
tided over. As it was, I was placed for a moment outside the in- 
vulnerable barrier of blind faith; and belief in ** authority" being 
shaken to the core, questioning of doctrine naturally followed. 

So long as anyone practises self-abnegation in xmquestioning obedi- 
ence to ** authority", whether in the Church, the Bible, or the supposed 
precepts and person of an ideal Christ, so long must the strongest 
logic break on the rock of credulity like waves on the sea-shore. 
Therefore I feel it to be useless to argue against your faith until 
you can sufficiently assert your own judgment in the matter. In- 
deed, I must apologise as it is for troubling you with so long a letter, 
but I hope you will allow the vast importance of the subject to plead 
as my excuse. And allow also, I pray you, my sincere friendship for 
you to excuse any impudence there may be in my entreating you to 
examine for yourseK the foundations of the faith on which you build. 
For you cannot deny that our " faith " is not the outcome of reason, 
but the accident of birth. Had you or I been brought up a Moslem, 
we had been as reverential for Moslemism as our present education 
made us for Christianity. For it can never be pretended that the 
vast majority of professed Christians have not in childhood been 
brought up in complete ignorance of every creed but their own. And 
what wonder, when nurtured in ignorance and schooled in unques- 
tioning belief, that the acceptance of reasonable conclusions should 
afterwards become difficult? I myself found it no easy path, for 
think not that I fell (or rather rose) without struggle, grief, and 
earnest prayer, and utterly against my tenderest emotions; sadly, 
indeed, I left the ancient landmarks, and trembling I neared the 
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nnloiown fature^nnMI vluere I liad feared to find a hell I found a 
# heaven! > 

Eeason, with its principal organ of conscience— or as I would rather 
say, its evolved moral sense — ^is our only trustworthy guide, and I am 
convinced of this, that if there be a (Jod, he would rather see his 
creature in the sincere following of conscience and reason driven to 
any extremity of unbelief, than have him accept unquestioning the 
accidental belief lie has inherited &om Ms parents and sucked in as 
involuntarily as his mother's milk. 

If Jehovah in the present day ordered us to massacre the Zulus 
or the Burmese, or any other nation under any circumstances whatsoever^ 
for his glory {vide the Canaanite pattern) ; if he encouraged brutal 
wars of coMuest and aggression (on the same style) ; if he slew 70,000 
of us with pestilence because, forsooth, of some tnfiing ofEence of the 
Prince of Wales (2 Sam. xxiv., 1 Ohron, xxi.) ; if he recounted to us 
in our churches such highly instructive and morally elevating anec- 
dotes as are contained for example in Judges xix. and xx; if he 
applauded assassination of the Nihilist type (Jud. iii., 21, iv., 18); 
and rewirded treachery to one's friends and betrayal of one's country 
(Eahab) — if in short the unchangeable God acted now as you believe 
hJTYi to* have acted then, tell me honestly for how long do you think 
such £^ God would or could be tolerated amongst us ? 

L(jt me also mention the following as a typical instance of biblical 
absu*:dity. We read in 2 Sam. xxi. that God plagued David's people 
bece^use Saul years before slew some of the Gibeonites, and was forsooth 
pro^pitiated by the hanging of seven of Saul's sons! This is as 
sensible as ordering that because Oliver Cromwell slew the Eoyalists, 
therefore a plague shall be sent on the subjects of Charles II. ! "But 
mv ways are not your ways, neither are my thoughts your thoughts, 
sf>ith the Lord ; for as the heaven is high above l£e earth (N.B., high 
•V hich way ?) so are my ways higher than your ways " (!). And being 
fifo " high " as to become incomprehensible, blind faith, especially in 
this instance, is needed to accept them. 

I scarcely think that you can read a miserable little indecency like 
that contained in 1 Kings xxi., 21, and tell me honestly that you believe 
it to be the inspired word of God. Yet if here or anywhere else you 
reject one word of the Bible you have set up a standard outside the 
scripture itself, and can nowhere draw any definite stopping line when 
' another person on the same grounds rejects two words, and finally 

liomeone rejects it all. The finding of one fault is sufficient to show 
% llhat the rest is at least open to question, and this is aU that I am at 

present contending for : namely, that blind faith is untrustworthy and 
derogatory to our nature, and that faith must be based on evidence. 
But mark you, faith that is based on reason is no " faith " at all, and 
all the merit (!) of believing is destroyed if you believe on evidence. 
You will remember the sad example of poor Thomas, who has become 
* byeword in all generations for being so " unfaithful" to his master 
w- — ^- as to refuse to allow his faith to lead blindfold his reason, but had 
the audacity to ask for evidence. So must the " word of God " be 
accepted by the blind faith imbibed in childhood, minus the reason of 
riper years. 

I grant you that many good aiid beauti&tl ideas are to be found in 
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many parts of the Bible, and that no small^ enchantment attaches to 
the idea of the personal love of Jesus, and to the person of the ideal 
Christ evolved foom the Gospel narrative — but tell me truly, would you 
not find the merit of all this very much detracted from if you came to 
know that none of it was really original, but that every one of the 
Christian precepts and ideas existed long before in old ** heathen " 
scriptures? If heathen scriptures were proved to be but previous 
editions of your own, would not such evidence at least lead you to 
examine the latter ? Answer me first as to the effect of such proof 
and then I will undertake to adduce it, and will show that you have 
been cheated into regarding as an original what is in reality only li 
copy. K ' . 

And now a word with reference to Democracy. But here again I 
am loth to argue without being first sure of my ground. If I can 
show to your satisfaction that professed Christianity is incompatible 
with political Democracy — what then ? Will it lead you tc^ enquire 
into your faith as it led me ? If so I shall be most happy t^ furnish 
you with all that I hold to be sufficient proof. Challenge m^ on this 
or on any other distinct issue you like, with the proviso that if I suc- 
ceed it will lead to a candid and impartial examination on yo'ar part 
of all other issues. The particular issue referred to above is one on 
which I should be specially willing to take up your gauntlet, it being 
the one on which my own faith received the first blow which snecl it to 
its grave. 

But it is not by any outside arguments that you could possibly De 
brought to see the follies of your creed. If it be done at all it must 
be done through your own reflexions. I was much struck with t:he 
truth of a remark that I once saw in relation to the following little in- 
cident. A Eomanist youth in considerable worldly trouble, happened 
to hear so forcible a sermon preached on the subject of the mass as Vo 
finally lead to his conversion to Protestantism. But with what trutii 
did the author add, **Had Arthur heard that sermon on his firs;-, 
arrival in France it would simply have irritated him ''. And so it is with 
everybody. The clearest logic is of no avail imless the intellect is first 
prepared to receive it and give it impartial audience. The Christian's 
deliverance — pardon me for using that expression — his deliverance 
from his creed can only be effected by his own reasoning : others may 
supply the material but it remains with him to utilise it, in contem- \ 
plating, for instance, the moral impossibilities of "imputed guilt" and [ 
"imputed righteousness", of "eternal damnation" and "salvation* 
by faith " ; in short, by his own discovery that his " revealed religion " ' 
and its framers have strayed far from the path of moral rectitude. | 

The question of the relations of Christianity as a whole, and of > 
the Anglican church in particular, to Democracy is one that I should 
be particularly pleased to join issue on, on the condition that if I 
succeed in proving both the precepts and conduct of your faith to be 
held in error, it will lead to your impartial examination of that faith 
itself. I, for my part, being of course willing to agree to similar con- 
ditions in case of your satisfactorily refuting my arguments ; a thing 
which I may tell you is, however badly I may argue, about as likely 
to be successful as your undertaking a voyage to the moon. 

In conclusion, let me once more remind you that however strange 
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or ridiculous my words may seem to you (and ridiculous, indeed, these 
ideas once seemed to me), I am now in a, to you, unexplored region, 
and my word is surely of some weight when I testify to a change for the 
better. A converted infidel^s testimony to Christianity would be con- 
sidered by you as having such weight and value as to be proof 
positive against his former profession. Why, in the name of common 
fairness, shall corresponding evidence for Atheism be slighted ? 

Do not tremble with vague horror at the name of Atheism, for 
remember that even after a rejection of Christianity you would still 
have opportunity for finding a foothold, if there be one, in the inter- 
mediate stages of Deism and Agnosticism. 

And if, my friend, you ever rise to the heights of a purer creed 
than that of Christendom, you will look back on your vacated post 
and almost weep for very joy at your deliverance, " marvelling that 
such things e'er could be " ; for, though your body pass to ashes and 
your mind die without hope of future life, in the simple contemplation 
of unveiled truth and the pure joy of giving utterance thereto, you 
will have found happiness and satisfaction and peace. 

Your sincere friend, 

H. M. 
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"Who can contemplate the illimitable expanse of heaven and not be deeply 
moved ! With what a sense of wonder are we filled when we gaze on the 
blue fields of Apollo, either in the daytime when he pours his flood of life- 
giving radiance on the earth, or in the stillness of the night when the sky 
is besprinkled with a myriad points of twinkling brilliance. The shepherds 
of Chaldaea, who studied the heavens during the long and lonely watches 
of the night, were no less moved than we who, with the certain faiowledge 
of a later age, know that each sparkling point is a vast orb rivalling, if not 
surpassing, our own luminary in size and brightness. In the old days, when 
the earth was thought to be flat and the sky a solid structure, the imagina- 
tion of men was by no means trammelled, for there existed the beyond in 
which their minds were able to roam fancy free. Extra-terrestrial space 
was peopled with Gods and Goddesses, who led a celestial life modelled after 
that of society on earth. To the many the earth was the only world. 
Certainly philosophers had imagined and had taught the existence of other 
worlds, but these ideas were confined to them and their immediate adherents. 
Lucretius, the poet-expositor of the Epicurean or Materialistic Philosophy, 
held that other worlds existed in the immensities of space, but that of these 
we had, and could have, no positive knowledge, because we were surrounded 
on all sides by the earth, the sea, and the sky, and outside of these it was 
impossible to get. 

Inhabiting ** the lucid interspace of world and world" were the Gods 
who existed in eternal tranquillity immarred by any human sorrow, and to 
whom prayers and supplications were made in vain. 

Pythagoras, too, believed that other worlds than this of eiurth existed, but 
on other grounds. He was the first European who maintained that the 
earth was globular, and he taught the heliocentric theory (it was a theory 
then) of the planetary system. He classed the earth with those wandering 
stars, the planets, and thus deposed it from its supremacy of being the 
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centre of the universe, a dignity to which it was restored by Ptolemy, and 
in which it was maintained by triumphant Christianity. 

With a central sun at an enormous distance, and therefore of immense 
size, round which the earth and its satellite in company with five other 
bodies revolved, the conception that these other bodies are worlds like our 
own is easily entertained. 

This doctrine was however doomed not to flourish just then, the Ptole- 
maic System superseded it, and the heliocentric theory lay under the doud 
of Christianity for more than fifteen centuries, when, at the instance of 
Copernicus, and about two thousand years after Pythagoras, it once more 
saw the light of day. 

The story of the severe struggle the Copemican Theory had for its exist- 
ence, of the persecution of Copernicus, and of the burning of his book, of 
the martyrdom of Bruno, and the all but martyrdom of Gkilileo, is too familiar 
to need relation here. After much opposition from the Christian churches, 
the theory was established. The earth was proved not to be in the centre of 
the tmiverse ; nor is even the sun such a centre, nor is such a centre discover- 
able. Everywhere around the earth, in all directions, there exists nothing 
but space, in which the stars — each a mighty sun — are scattered with no 
apparent regularity. 

The universe having become widened to an extent never before conceived, 
the specidation as to the existence of other worlds was revived. The enter- 
taining and the promulgation of this idea were among the offences which 
led Bruno to the stake. He maintained that not only are the planets in- 
habited worlds, but that each of the myriad of stars is the mighty ruler of 
a system of worlds which circle round lum and which receive from him life- 
giving heat and light. 

When the facts of astronomy could no longer be disputed Christians 
too began to be believe in the possibility of a pluraHty of worlds, and forth- 
with their imaginations peopled the modn and the planets, and the systems 
of worlds which were supposed to revolve roimd other suns. All ttiese new 
ideas were supposed to enhance tiie glory of God, who nevertheless became 
more shadowy and remote than ever. Newton's ** !Law of Gfravitation " left 
God no function to perform in the universe, and the discovery of the laws 
regulating meteorological phsenomena is leaving him no omce on earth. 
His ^* occupation's gone ". Instead of waiting imtil facts had been gathered 
which woiUd enable a proper opinion as to the habitability of worlds to be 
arrived at, theorists at once declared that since God had created these worlds 
he had not made thein in vaiu, but had designed them as the abodes of races 
of intelligent beings (each world no doubt with its own Adam, some of 
whom may have sinned and made atonements necessary). The sun himself 
was considered to be habitable, one theory of its constitution supposing it 
to have a cold central nucleus. 

But with the continued accumulation of facts concerning the constitu- 
tions of the heavenly bodies the ideas as to the fltness of other orbs for the 
maintenance of life became greatly modified. The study of geology proved 
to us that loug ages had passed by in the history of the eai^ before man 
appeared, but during which both animals and plants flourished on land and 
in the sea ; and that before the dawn of life on the earth a vast period of 
time was occupied in the cooling of the earth from an intensely heated con- 
dition to that in which it was possible for life to exist. 

Becent research in astronomy shows that a time will come when, from 
various causes, the earth will cease to be habitable. We may thus recognise 
three stages in the world's history : the first the period antecedent to the 
appearance of life ; then the period during whi(3i organisms exist ; and, 
lastly, a time when all forms of l^e shall have perished, and when the 
conditions necessary for the support of Hfe have passed away to return no 
more. 
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We might make an analogy and say that the state of the world as it was 
when it first left the central nebulous mass corresponds to the infancy of 
man ; we should next have the periods of youth, when organic life first 
appeared ; virility, during which the races of plants and animals attain their 
highest development; old age, when degeneration sets in owing to the 
modified surroundings; and, lastly, death when life can no longer be 
sustained and there is left but the sterile framework of a world. From this 
it is clear that we cannot decide with regard to a planet respecting its 
fitness for the support of life without having first made a careful examina- 
tion into its surface conditions. Indeed the presumption is that any planet 
in the universe selected at random is uninhabited either by a flora or a 
fauna, for the period during which a planet is capable of supporting life is 
but a small portion of its whole duration. 

Of the bodies of the solar system other than the earth Mars alone gives 
evidence of its ability to support life. The physical condition of the surface of 
this planet is very similar to that of the earth. On Mars we have continents 
and oceans, islands and seas ; we have an atmosphere (the constitution of 
which has not been determined) containing aqueous vapor, which becomes 
precipitated as cloud, and falls as rain or snow. Thus we have rivers flow- 
ing into the seas, eroding the rocks, and hollowing out valleys, and per- 
forming much the same work as they accomplish on earth. There are 
probably glaciers, too, and there certamly are polar ice-caps, each of which 
shrinks (in appearance, really it melts at the edges) with the approach of 
its summer, and increases in size in the winter. 

Mars has seasons too like the earth, but the total length of the Martian 
year is nearly twice that of ours. An important dSEerence, however, 
between this planet and the earth is the fact that the intensity of the solar 
radiation at Mars is only about one-half of what it is at the earth. This 
difference would probably materially affect the character of the life to be 
found on the planet, as would also a composition of the atmosphere of 
Mars different from that of the earth. But it is highly probable that with 
the stated physical character of Mars it is the home of some kind of life. 
As much cannot be said of the other planets of our system. Of the con- 
ditions of Mercury and Venus we know littie. The intensity of the heat 
and light falling from the sun on the former planet varies from four to ten 
times the intensity of the radiation which is received by the earth. The 
great variation is due to the extreme eccentricity of the orbit of Mercury. 
Certainly beings organised as we are could not exist there. As certainly 
could they not exist on the planets which lie furthest from the sun— Uranus 
and l^eptune — at which the radiation from the sun is many hundred times 
less than that received by the earth. 

Of Jupiter and Saturn we know that they are yet in the earliest stage 
of planet life. The fire of their youth has not yet expended itself ; their 
surfaces still glow with intense heat, and their atmospheres are charged 
with many . vapors and gases other than those wluch make up our 
atmosphere. They are miniature suns, shedding perhaps light and cer- 
tainly heat on their satellites, which, being smaller than their primaries, 
■ may have reached, or may have even passed tiirough, a life-bearing stage. 
Our own moon is dead. It id without water or air, and consequently wifli- 
out any form of life, either animal or vegetable. The atmosphere and the 
waters which imdoubtedly it once possessed have sunk into its interior, a 
process that will take place with regard to our air and ocean. And so it is 
throughout the imiverse. Worlds are being bom, and worlds are dying. 
Some have not yet left the parent mass and are unborn, and some, like our 
moon, have passed the life- sustaining stage and are dead. And the dead 
worlds shall once again be combined with the parent mass, perhaps to be 
redistributed in space by means of which we have yet no knowledge. 

Laubence Small. 
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The Government of Mr. Gladstone has suffered a very heavy defeat in 
the House of Commons on the Irish Home Bule question, but the principle 
of Home Eule for Ireland has gained a larger step in advance than seemed 
possible a few years — or even a few months — ago. Men have advocated it 
who were hitherto silent or antagonistic : the press has been compelled to 
discuss it seriously. Even on the Conservative side members who voted 
against Mr. Gladstone's Bill have admitted that they are in favor of some 
measure of Home Eule for the Irish people. So far as the mere majority 
in the House of Commons against Mr. Gladstone's Bill is concerned, the 
Irish Farliamentcuy party have themselves alone to thank that the second 
reading of the Bill was refused. By the proclamation last year of Mr. T. 
P. O'Connor calling on all the Irish electors to vote for Tories and against 
Liberals or Eadicals, it is probable that from twenty to twenty-five seats 
were filled by Tories which would have otherwise been won by Liberals 
or Eadicals. Sixteen changed votes would have annihilated the thirty 
majority, and would have left two in favor of the Bill. If twenty-five be 
taken as the number changed by the Irish vote last November, then the 
second reading would have been carried by twenty votes. The question 
whether or not the Irish people shall be aUowed self-government is now 
relegated to the constituencies, and in a few days at the polls it will be the 
duty of the electors to pronounce their verdict. It is to be hoped that the 
mass of voters of the new democracy will be at least clear and distinct in 
their judgment. Hesitancy and indecision can avail nothing for good, and 
may be very potent for mischief. 

The statements of Lord Camai'von and Mr. Famell, incomplete as these 
are in explaining the negotiations last year between the Tory leaders and 
the Irish party, make it very clear that prominent Conservatives were willing 
to consider some very large measure of Home Eule for Ireland. Whatever 
ministry is in power, some kind of Home Eule Bill must be part of its pro- 
posals. 

The rash inflammatory language used by Lord Eandolph Churchill and 
the Orange leaders has already borne its most deplorable fruits in the 
Belfast riotings. Blood has been shed, life has been taken, whilst those 
who have fanned the flame are safely distant from the burning. In Sligo 
there have also been serious riotings, though not to the extent of those in 
Belfast. 

The Irish question naturally overshadowed all others in Parliament, 
but it is pleasant to note that the Select Committee on the Employers' 
Liability Act has unanimously decided to report in favor of renewing and 
making permanent the Act, subject to certain amendments. 

The Board of Trade have now officially announced that, in accordance 
with the resolution carried by me on March 3rd, they have made arrange- 
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ments for the collection and publication of very complete labor statistics, 
including wages, earnings, hours of labor, and other matters affecting the 
working classes, togel^er with statistics as to prices, production, cost of 
living, etc, arranged in such a way as to throw light on the conditions of 
labor. 

A MEASUBE has passed the House of Commons making the Betuming 
Officers* fees at elections payable out of the rates. At the time of writing 
this it looks as if the Lords will throw out the Bill. 

The attempted annexation of Burmah continues to be attended with 
difficulty, cost, and loss of life. It is another page of a very old story of 
our crime and shame in the East. To quote the words of the Tha-tha-na- 
baing, or Buddhist Archbishop, to the special correspondent of the Times^ 
*' Although the British have possession of the city and country, they are not 
ruling it. They have not conquered the country and people.*' 

In France a question which has been more or lest agitated ever since 
the fall of the Empire has now assumed an acute form. It is now pro- 
posed to expel from France all the members of any of the families which 
have hitherto reigned in that country. On the fall of the Empire the 
National Assembly repealed the law which had banished the Bourbon and 
Orleans princes. It now proposes to re-enact this, with the wider pro- 
scription of the Bonaparte family. 

A proposition de hi, influentially backed, has been submitted to the 
Chamber of Deputies by M. Yves Guyot for the separation of religious 
worship from State endowment or State control. 

In Belgimn the recent elections have given an increase of stirength 
to the clerical party, and strong reactionary tendencies are manifested by 
the Government. The Belgian police have recently compelled several per- 
sons — visitors to the workmen's congress — to quit the kingdom. 

It is regrettable to find that Holland, for the first time for very 
many years, has its trial for high treason founded on mere spoken or 
written words, none of which appear to have in any way exceeded the ordi- 
nary latitude of advanced political advocacy. 

King Louis of Bavaria, officially declared mad and incapable of reigning, 
has since committed suicide. The new King Otto has been mad for many 
years, and a Eegency has been established. 

There are rumors in Spain of a revolutionary movement of Bepublican 
character, and also of projected Carlist risings. These are all officially con- 
tradicted, and it is not easy to judge how much truth is at the bottom of 
the rumors. 

The elections to the new House of Commons in Nova Scotia turned on 
the question of the withdrawal of that colony from the Dominion of Canada, 
whicn withdrawal received a majority of votes, and is favored by the local 
Government. Chables Bkadlax7GH. 
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Among my Socialist contemporaries, I note the Commonweal^ as the best 
weekly. The Practical Socialisf prints Sidney Webb's interesting paper 
on "What Socialism Means", and T. Mann*s useful argument on an 
** Eight-Hours Working Day **. The June number is a very good one. The 
Christian Socialiaf^ has the report of the Edinburgh Social Beform Society 
for its piece de resistance. The Tribwne des Peuplesi^ issues its second number, 
in which the most notable item is a short article by Elisee Eeclus, ** Pour- 
quoi sommes-nous Anarchistes ? ". To-Day^ continues the translation of 
Marx, has a strong article on the religious education of children, and a 
graceful poem by P. B. Marston. 

The Leicester District Co-operative Record} for June rightly gives the 
place of honor to lAoyd Jones. The Republican^ speaks doubtfully on the 
Irish problem, and has a long notice of Fabian Tract No. 4. Present Day^ 
has passed into new hands, and promises to be of more interest than here- 
tofore. 

Among political pamphlets "The Great Trial, Fair Trade v. Free 
Trade ^\'^ by J. Lovell, claims attention for the originality of the method in 
which the arguments are presented ; it deserves a wide circulation. Dr. 
Crosskey*s pamphlet on "The Liberal Policy with Bespect to National 
Education"® argues for the establishment of universal School Boards, 
complete control by the Boards of all schools receiving grants, and 
abolition of school fees ; a very useful and timely pamphlet. The " Per- 
version of Scotland "^ is the first of a series of pamphlets attacking the 
Scotch Establishment, and is marked by the fuLiess of knowledge and 
lucidity of statement which characterise all the writings of Mr. John 
Bobertson. "Practical Land Nationalisation", by Leo Dare, proposes to 
give landowners 3 per cent, consols in exchange for their land, reckoned at 
sixteen years purchase. 

The Fabian Society has issued a report made to it on the " Government 
Organisation of Unemployed Labor ". I differ from many of its proposals, 
but it is certainly worth reading, and may be had by applying to the 
Secretary.^o The " Woman Question "," by E. and E. M. Aveling, deals 
with the injury done to a righteous union between the sexes by the com- 
mercial spirit of the time, and the changes likely to arise under Socialism. 
"Socialism and the Worker"" is an admirable pamphlet by F. A. Sorge, 
and is just the thing to give to an enquirer. 

1 Socialist League, 13, Farringdon Bead, E.G. ^ w. Beeves, 185, Fleet Street, 
E.G. 8 17, Bua de Loos, Paris. 

* H. Banbury and Go., 28, Dover Street, Leicester. ^ G. Standring, 8 and 9, 
Finsbury Street, E.G. ^ J. Heywood, 11, Paternoster Buildings, E.G. 

"^Halfpenny Weekly Office, 6, Hind Gourt, Fleet Street, E.G. ^ National 
Liberal Federation, Birmingham. ^ Freethought Publishing Gompany, 63, Fleet 
Street, E.G. 

^° 150, Portsdown Bead, W. ^* Swan Soimenschein and Go., Paternoster Bow. 
" Modem Press, 13, Paternoster Bow, E.G. 
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** For the right moment you must wait, as 
Fabitis did most patiently , when warring against 
Rannihal, though many censured his delays; hut 
when the time comes you must strike hard, as 
Fdbius did, or your waiting will he in vain, 
and fruitless" 

**Tstrra shall kaxe ud fbee, 

LiBBBTT HAKE "WISE." 



Basis. 
The members of the Fabian Society assert that the system of productioii 
for profit instead of production for use ensures the comfort and happiness of 
the few at the expense of the sufferings of the many, and that society must 
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be reconstructed in such a manner as will secure the general welfare and 
happiness. 

Am. 

The aim of the Society is to help forward the reconstruction of the 
Social System in accordance with the highest moral possibilities. 

Methods. 

The holding of meetings for discussion, reading of papers and reports. 
The delegation of members to attend meetings on social questions, debates 
at workmen's clubs, etc. The publication of tracts and pamphlets, pointing 
out the evils and immorality of the present system and advocating a policy 
of reconstruction. The appointment of members to put forward the views 
of the Society in lectures and addresses. 

The Fabian Society collects and diffuses information on social questions ; 
its objects are educational as well as militant. It seeks recruits from all 
ranks of society, believing that not only those who suffer from the present 
system, but also many who personally benefit by it, recognise its e'nls and 
will welcome a remedy. 

The Fabian Society looks for the reconstruction of the social system in 
the emancipation of all natural and accumulated wealth from the control 
of individuals or classes, by placing such wealth in the hands of the Com- 
mimity for the general benefit. The Fabian Society further endeavors to 
help forward the regeneration and evolution of Society, and insists that 
only a general high sense of duty and the subordination of individualistic 
aims to the general good can bring about true justice and true liberty, and 
ensure the true dignity of Man. 

Branches. 

Fabian Societies may be formed in any town or district by not less than 
ten persons, each such society prefixing to the name "Fabian Society" the 
name of its town or district, and using only such localised title in all publi- 
cations and notices. Each such Fabian Society shall fix its own rate of 
subscription, shall have complete control over its own funds, and shall make 
its own rules ; subject to the proviso that no rule shall be made which con- 
flicts with the basis and aim of the central Society. It shall appoint one of 
its members as Corresponding Secretary, and communicate the name and 
address of the member so chosen to the Executive of the Fabian Society, 
thus providing facilities for intercommunication, for the circulation of litera- 
ture, and for the exchange of lecturers. 

All information may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. Edward Pease, 
150, Portsdown Eoad, London, N.W. The Society meets on the first and 
third Fridays of every month. 



On June 4th the Committee appointed by the Society brought up its 
report on " the Government organisation of imemployed labor". A long 
discussion took place, and as much difference of opinion was shown about 
the propositions made in the report, it was resolved on the motion of Annie 
Bes€m.t that instead of its adoption by the Society, it should only be 
** ordered to be printed for the information of members ". Copies can be 
had on applicafion to the Secretary. The second monthly meeting was 
occupied in discussing a paper by Mr. Graham Wallas, on ** Personal duty 
under the present system ". 
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By far the most important work of the Society in June was the Con- 
ference called by it on June 9fch, 10th, and 11th, **to discuss the present 
commercial system, and the better utilisation of national wealth for the 
benefit of the community*'. The exertions of the Committee charged with 
the business arrangenients were crowned with success, and six most interest- 
ing meetings were held. Of the four other Socialist organisations, the Socialist 
League, the Socialist Union, and the Anarchist Group of Freedom, took active 
part in the Conference. The Social Democratic Federation at first promised 
co-operation, but withdrew shortly before the date fixed for the meetings. 
The support given was, however, so wide that the unexpected defection 
caused no difficulty. About sixty societies were represented, among them 
the Land Eestoration Leagues of England, of Scotland, and of Ireland, the 
Land Nationalisation Society, the National Secular Society, the leading 
Badical Clubs of London and its environs, the Socialist Societies of Sheffield, 
Bristol, and Edinburgh, etc. The Conference was opened at 5.30^ on 
Jime 9th by Hubert Bland, who briefly explained the objects of the gather- 
ing, and then called on Mr. J. B. Wallace (Lish Land Eestoration Society) 
to read a paper entitled **Just and gentle Nationalisation". He was 
followed by Mr. W. Jameson (Land Nationalisation Society) on "The utili- 
sation of Land" ; and then Mr. W. Saunders, M.P., read a vigorous paper 
on the "Taxation of Ground Eents". Mr. Saunders drew vigorous ap- 
plause by his declaration against private property in land, as did Mr. 
Jameson by his emphatic statement that they wanted no millionaires as 
landlords in place of the present owners. The discussion was opened by 
Mr. Stem (John Bright Club), who advised advances towards nationalisa- 
tion by gradual changes. Dr. Eussell Wallace objected to Free Trade in 
Land as a step in the wrong direction, and argued against making a new 
proprietary as increasing vested interests in a vicious system. Mr. G. W. 
Foote (National Secular Society) declared against private property in land, 
and denied the right of a holder to bequeath it. Mr. Banner (Woolwich 
Badical Club) complained that compensation to the rich was proposed, 
while compensation to the poor was never thought of; he respected no 
right which made him live in poverty while he enriched another, and de- 
clared that those who wanted luxury ought to work for it. Graham Wallas 
(Fabian) thought that buying out was impossible ; the money could only 
be got from the people, and that was not the way to help them. Mr. 
Duncan (Lambeth Democratic Association) made a violent attack on 
Mr. Saunders. The Conference adjourned till 8. At 8, the Jtev. S. D. 
Headlam in the chair, Mr. F. Jolmson (National Eefuge Harbors Society) 
read a paper on "Eefuge Harbors". He was followed by Edward Car- 
penter (Sheffield Socialist Society) with a most interesting paper on " Cottage 
Life on Land ", in which he eave his own personal experiences as a sm^ 
agriculturalist. Charles Bra£augh, M.P. gave a careful paper on " Waste 
Lands ", advocating the proposals he laid before Parliament in the spring. 
Mr. Corin (No Bent League) advised the Building Society plan. Mr. 
J. Cuerel (John Bright Club) supported Mr. Bradlaugh. Dr. Clark, M.P. 
pointed out that the abolition of rent would mean the creation of a new 
lavored class : rent was the equivalent for higher natural fertility, and 
should continue to be paid, but to the State. Sidney Webb (Fabian) laid 
stress on the wrong of paying rent to individuals, and urged that wheat 
should be raised in the most suitable countries. John Boberfcson (National 
Secular Society) argued against S. Webb's view as to the non-cultivation 
of poor soils. Annie Besant (Fabian) summed up the results of the dis- 
cussion, and noted that no reader or speaker had said a word in favor of 
private property in land. Brief replies by the readers of papers brought 
the evening to a close. On June 10th, Mrs. Fenwick Miller in the chair, 
Sidney Webb read a paper on " the Need of Capital ", and was followed 
by one from Mr. Cherrie (Scottish Land Eestoration League) read by the 
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Secretary, and one on " Socialists and Co-operators " by Mr. Shore (Edmon- 
ton Badical Club). In the discussion that followed Adolphe Smith (Fabian) 
gave some interesting particulars of the success of co-operation among 
Belgian Socialists ; Mr. Craig advocated profit-sharing ; Dr. Eussell Wallace 
argued against interest ; Mr. Cuerel considered Individualism more likely 
to control capital well than Socialism, and argued against equal payments 
for unequal capacities. Mrs. Fenwick Miller announced herself an anti- 
Socialist, and spoke against increase of debt, and waste in war. The Con- 
ference adjourned. At 8, G. B. Shaw (Fabian) in the chair, in the absence 
of the Eev. G. S. Eeaney, Edward B. Aveling (Socialist League) read a 
clever paper on * * Certain Fallacies about Capital " ; he was followed by Annie 
Besant (Fabian) who dealt with " The Socialisation of Capital ". Mr. C. J. 
Steinberg opened the discussion with a confused speech on values, and was 
followed by Mr. Stem, who urged insistance on principle rather than on 
method of socialisation. J. K. Donald (Socialist League) pointed out that co- 
operation was insufficient as they had no means of acquirmg capital ; he was 
followed by Mr. Foote, who considered that we shoiud be'at a disadvantage 
in production as compared with foreign countries if we adopted Socialism. 
Mr. Banner and Mr. Thompson (Chatiaam Branch N. S. S.), and the replies 
of the openers were then made. On Jime 11th at 5.30 Dr. Pankhurst occu- 
pied the chair, and made an able speech on union between Democrats and 
Socialists : he noted the growing urgency of labor questions, and thought 
that all might join to put down class dominion, to extirpate poverty, and 
to gain for each a just and equal share of wealth and happiness. Mr. 
Wordsworth Donisthorpe read an acute and able paper on Democracy, in 
which he argued in favor of anarchy. He was followed by JohnEobertson, 
who read an admirable paper entitled ** A scheme of taxation". C. Fitz- 
gerald (Bristol Branch, Socialist Union) spoke on Foreign Policy, and the 
heavy tax on the people from war, advocating the establishment of a Foreign 
Affairs Committee in the House of Commons. Messrs. Banner and Heaford 
(Battersea Branch, N. S. S.) followed, without contributing much light to 
the discussion, and then Sidney Webb analysed Mr. Donisthorpe's paper, 
after which the Conference adjourned. At 8, F. Keddell in the chair, 
William Morris (Socialist League) read a very interesting paper on ** Whigs, 
Democrats, and Socialists ", and argued that Socialists should not do any 

Solitical work which tended to strengthen the present social system ; their 
uty was to educate the people in the principles of Socialism, till they were 
ripe for movement, until they knew their own, understood how to take their 
own, and to use their own. Mr. Stuart Glennie read a paper on " Foreign 
Policy ", and then the Eev. S. D. Headlam spoke on Democracy. In the 
discussion, T. Shore spoke in defence of Co-operation; Dr. Pankhurst in 
defence of political action ; G. B. Shaw on Mr. Donisthorpe's paper ; Mr. E. 
Eose (Camberwell Branch, N. S. S.) against Socialism ; Annie Besant in 
favor of the use of political means to obtain the objects of Socialism. The 
replies of the readers of papers were made, and the Conference was closed 
in a few graceful words by Hubert Bland. 

The attendance was throughout good, the niunber increasing with each 
meeting. A shorthand writer was engaged to report the meetings, and the 
papers read will probably be printed, with the discussions that ensued. 



A branch of the Fabian Society has been formed at Deptford, in conse- 
quence of a lecture delivered at Deptford Liberal Club by Annie Besant. 
It has started with twenty members. 

At the Dialectical Society Charlotte M. Wilson (Fabian) read a paper on 
Anarchy. The questioning which followed was vigorous and was ably 
answered. Messrs^ Bolas, Headlam, Eigby Smith, Drysdale, Wilson, Eead, 
Levy, G. B. Shaw, and Miss Alice Law took part in the discussion. , 
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The notes below liave to be much compressed, in consequence of the 
length of the report above. 



ElfGLAND. 

An error has been pointed out to me on p. 382 in last month's Our Com&r, 
The Amalgamated Society of Engineers has passed through a serious strain, 
but its position is not nearly as bad as in 1879, "which stHl holds its position 
as being the worst year the Society ever passed through ". The number of 
members on donation rose as high as 6,889 in April 1879, and never sank 
below 5,000 during that terrible year ; whereas the highest number in 1885 
was 4,090 in January, and during the other months it varied from 2,695 
to 3,626. I am much obliged to the correspondents who sent me the 
correction. 

The reduction at Dowlais Ironworks is 10 per cent., and a similar reduc- 
tion is enforced at Tredegar Steelworks, ^e pit brow women are to be 
left unmolested. 

A one-sided interference of the police at Stratford, near London, is 
giving rise to some irritation. A place called the Triangle has for many 
years been utilised by open-air speakers of every kind. It is a very incon- 
venient spot, and a large meeting would cause obstruction of title roadway ; 
but it has been used for a long time, subject to occasional raids by the 
police. A few weeks ago a dead set was made at the Socialist speakers, and 
a number of members of the Socialist League were fined ; then William 
Morris and Edward Aveling went down and spoke there, and were not in- 
terfered with; on the following Saturday, June 12th, C. Mowbray, on 
speaking, was arrested. There is little doubt that the local police are 
singling out working men Socialists for persecution, but the magistrate is 
very fair, and has told the police that they must either bring all speakers 
before him, or none. A meeting of delegates is to be held to consider the 
matter on June 23rd, at 13, Farringdon Eoad, the office of the Socialist League. 

It is really painful to read of the distress among the upper classes. At 
the sale of Lord Dudley's china, a china ship sold for only £2,787. An 
oviform vase fetched £902; two jardinieres were bought for £1,428, while 
a dessert service went dirt cheap at £1,995, A Sevres service was sold for 
£3,437 lis. ; a single plate fetched £147 ; and a cup and saucer £235. 
Sevres vases went at from £630 to £2,625 a pair. Yet some wicked people 
say that wealthy idlers have a great deal more money than they have any 
right to. 

AXTSTKIA. 

Terrible riots have taken place at Pesth, day after day. Sixteen hundred 
rioters have been surrounded by the police and captured. In one case the 
crowd succeeded in driving back a troop of Hussars, but they are hopelessly 
overmatched by the soldiery. 

Belgium. 

M. ^seele, editor of the Vooruity Socialist paper of Ghent, and the. noble 
organiser of and worker in the splendid co-operative society of the iGf^hent 
Socialists, has been condemned to six months' imprisonment for denouncing 
the King in connexion with the Belgian strikes. M. de Fuisseaux has been 
condemned ta one year's imprisonment and 500 frs. fine for a pamphlet 
styled seditious. Things march merrily in Belgium. Workers are shot 
d.own, and those who try to help them are thrown into prison. Thus rulers 
travel not starwards, but towards destruction. 

The Socialist Cbngress at Brussels on June 13th was a great success. 
The public demonstration was forbidden, but more than 500 delegates 
attended the Congress. They decided to continue the Socialist propaganda ; 
to create co-operative societies for production and distribution; to organise 
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a demonstration for August 15th ; and to prepare for a universal strike if 
universal snffirage continues to be denied them. Strikes are again breaking 
out in the colliery districts. 

France. 
Good news at last I After 108 days of strike, of short rations and con- 
tinued provocations, the miners of Decazeville, whose steadfast patience and 
determmation have been above praise, have won the day, and return to work 
victorious, the Company having conceded higher wages. Early in June the 
men decided by 737 votes to 2 to continue the strike ; money continued to 
come in from sympathisers on all sides ; at last, on June 10th, the Company 
yielded, and on June 14th the miners returned to work. Eoche and Due- 
Quercy will rejoice in tihieir prison : but how long does the Government 
mean to detain them ? Basly states that this is the first strike of miners 
within his experience which has been crowned with success. 

GERMAinr. 

** The unemployed " are a problem throughout Germany as here. Belief 
works have been opened in several towns, and it is bitterly complained 
that advantage is taken of the men's starvation to force them to work 
an eleven-hour day for the miserable sum of eleven pence half -penny! 
The behavior of the police in Prussia is intolerable. A party of work- 
men on Ascension Day went for a picnic near Berlin. The police followed 
them so persistently that they at last complained; hot words passed, 
and the police attacked the harmless pleasure-seekers, and hacked some 
of them badly with their sabres. Thus is law made loveable under 
Bismarck. 

Holland. 

The good and brave Socialist Domela van Nieuwenheis has been tried 
for high treason ; he has been convicted of insulting the king, and has been 
sentenced to a year's soHttuy confinement and fifty florins fine. The Dutch 
already care little for the throne ; they will now detest it. 

BirssLA. 
M. Filoff, the governor of Bolgrad, Bessarabia, has been shot in his 
carriage ; news of this kind from Bussia has in it no element of surprise. 

Ameeiga. 

Johann Most has been condemned to one year's imprisonment and 500 
dollars fine ; nonpayment of the fine brings with it a fiui;her imprison- 
ment of one day for each dollar unpaid. His friends were also con- 
demned, Braunschweig to nine months' imprisonment and 250 dollars 
fine, and Schenk to nine months' imprisonment. Poor Most seems to 
have suffered so much during his life that he is hardly accountable 
for his actions. I question if he is not fitter for an asylum than for 
the gaol. The stories about his being foimd under a bed in a house of ill- 
fame, and of his having shown cowardice when arrested, appear to have 
been inventions of the press, made for the purpose of disgracing Most. 

The Chicago trials have not begun when we go to press, but it is an- 
nounced that the accused are to be tried for murder. It is alleged on their 
behalf that the bomb was thrown by an angry man, infuriated at the 
threatening advance of the police, but the most serious point will be not the 
throwing of the bomb, but the e:diortations to take up arms, issued the day 
before, and followed by bomb-throwing. There seems to be no doubt that 
the unnecessary advance of the police was the immediate cause of the riot, 
and that, without this, all would have passed off peacefully. 

London : Printed by AmoE Besant and Chables BBADLAuan, 63, Fleet Street, E.G. 
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» 

The Jnne number of the Gentleman^a Magasdne coatamed a most 
appreciatiye notice of the works of Mr. Thomson, with some descrip- 
tion of his life ; and this it is which has finally moved me to put on 
paper all that I can remember of him. 

I have read several biographical notices of Mr. Thomson, and, 
having read them, have laid them aside with the conviction that 
not one of those who wrote them knew the man of whom they were 
writing. There is, indeed, only one person, or at most two, capable 
of tellmg a true story of Mr. Thomson's life; 

His present biographers dwell upon his melancholy and despair. 
They don't seem familiar with the joyous side to his character; indeed, 
they hardly seem to realise that he had one. The fact is that these 
gentlemen were only acquainted with Mr. Thomson during the last 
eight or nine years of his life — decidedly the worst years — ^when the 
craving for alcohol-drinking and opium-eating had so grown upon 
him that he had lost the power of resisting it, and from an occa- 
sional vice it had become a chronic disease. 

My m^k^es all date back prior to 1875, and show the other 
side of the medal, for they are full of joyousness and gaiety. Mr. 
Dobell gives a portrait of Mr. Thomson with the volume he pub- 
lished, and directly my sister and I saw it we exclaimed : ''That is 
not Mr. Thomson ; at least, it is not the Mr. Thomson we knew I ". 
We have two portraits of him, and I have one before me now placed 
side by side with Mr. Dobell's; and it is difficult to conceive that 
they are both intended to represent the same person. Mr. Dobell's 
picture suggests a man sad and weary, uncared-for and premature!^ 
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aged; mine (taken in 1869, as a letter I quote herewith shows) 
vividly recalls the Mr. Thomson I knew, trim and neat, with a smile 
on eye and lip : a genial, merry friend and companion. One writer 
speaks of his ** short " and " sturdy" form. The first adjective may 
pass; but the second! Mr. Thomson was slim and slender, and a 
very long way from deserving to be described as of " sturdy" form. 

In sending his portrait to my mother Mr. Thomson writes, on the, 
16th November, 1869: 

" As Grant tells me you want a copy of last month's Fraser, I have great 
pleasure in forwarding you one. You will find the article, Suggestions on 
Academical Organisation, very interesting, as also Bonamy Price's Beply to 
the Article on Currency, July, 1869 — I would also commend as worthy the 
most careful study the paper on Professor Tyndall's Theory of Comets. 

'* I was surprised to find in the Magazine a lot of verses which I remem- 
ber being offered to Mr. B. three or four years ago for the N, i?., and which 
he wisely refused. The Editor of Fraaer must have been very soft when he 
accepted them. He was having his hoUday in Ireland at the time, and~ 
perhaps had taken too much punch when he happened to read them. 

*' Having at last had my noble portrait taken, I enclose the least bad 
- copy I can pick out. With love to all, 

"Yours faithfully, 

''James Thomson. 

"P.S. — The portrait would have doubtless had a much more benevolent 
expression but for the fact that I had to wait a full hour while a lady was 
having her beautiful baby taken. Baby had four expositions (I think they 
call them). Mamma making wonderful efforts to secure its steadfastness, 
and the photographic artist making the most comical whistlings and chirp- 
ings with ilie notion that these would conduce to the same great end. I 
am happy to beHeve that baby winked or started or spoiled the business 
somehow through all four expositions. The eurtist at length, ashamed to 
keep me waitmg any longer, told Mamma that the gentleman below must 
be done before they had another try at triumphant baby. You wiU doubt- 
less discover all the amiabihty of that hour in my expression." 

Mr. Thomson's biographers all harp npon his alleged lifelong 
devotion to the armorer-sergeant's little duld-daughter. When she 
died Mr. Thomson was about seventeen or eighteen, and we are told 
ihat ''thenceforth regret and sorrow were his inseparable com- 
panions, and, without hope and almost without object, his was rather 

a death-in-life than a healthy natural existence No other 

affliction could have affected him as he was affected by this." In 
trying to throw a poetic veil over Mr. Thomson's later most unhappy 
years, a small matter has been greatly exaggerated and a great one 
lost sight of. Mr. Thomson was very fond of children — as I think 
the letters I shall quote will amply show — ^and in return children 
adored him: had my sister or I happened to have been pretty and 

^ also to have died, exactly similar tmngs might equally have been 
said of his affection for one or the other of us. If the words about 

> the terrible effect of his affliction had been used in reference to his 
xmf ortunate tendency to intemperance— a tendency whidi I believe was 

. his miserable inheritance — ^then indeed it would be true. Instead of 
his pNOverty 'and failures driving him to drink, as Mr. Dobell says, it 

1 was just me reverse : drink brought about his failures and povexty. 

\ He liv^d in our house for some years, and was beloved by everyone 
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in it. He came wlien I was about five or six years old, and my 
earliest recollection of him is of sitting on his knee and asking him to 
make an " ugly face " for me. First he refused ; and when, after 
renewed 'and vehement entreaties, he complied, I was so terrified that I 
incontinently fied upstairs. 

My sister was his " Sunday baby " ; on Sunday afternoons she was 
installed in state on his knee, whilst my brother and I sat more 
humbly at his feet, to listen with breathless interest whilst he told us 
wonderful tales of brave knights and fair ladies, boundless seas, high 
mountains, and wide-stretching prairies. Sometimes the summons to 
tea would break ofE our story at a vital point, and then the next 
Sunday afternoon we would clamor for the end. We of course thought 
he first read his tales out of books, as we did ours, and it was greatly 
to our surprise when he laughed and said he had forgotten it, he must 
tell us a new one. As we grew a little older he told us the stories of 
Hftie operas, whistling or singing some of the airs to us. I have never 
seen **ridelio ", yet he told us the story of it so dramatically that the 
scenes could hardly be impressed more vividly upon my memory if I 
had seen them acted instead of merely listening to his description. 

On Simday mornings he mostly took us for long walks. We lived 
a.t Park then, and he would take us to Edmonton to see Charles 
Lamb's grave, or Enfield, or Chingford, or if — as occasionally hap- 
pened — ^my father came too, our walk was across the Tottenham 
Marshes, to give our old favorite, Bruin, a swim. 

Nearly all our fairy-tale books we owed to Mr. Thomson. Amongst 
those he gave us were " The Arabian Nights' Tales ", ** The Magic 
King ", ** Undine ", and " Don Quixote " ; there were many others, 
but I regret to say that in 1870 a mistaken spirit of self-sacrifice 
prompted us to give them away. La Motte Fouque's " Magic Eing " 
was given me in 1868, when I was between ten and eleven. When I 
opened it I found written on the outer side of the flyleaf, "Hypatia 
Bradlaugh, Yuletide, 1868 " ; on the inner side, much to my delight, 
were the following verses, written expressly for me and all my own, 
as with childish vanity I took care to explain to everyone : 

" L'Envoy. 

** When the sixties are outrun, 
And the seventies nearly done, 
Or the eighties just begun ; 
May some young and happy man, 
Wiser, kinder, nobler than 
He who tenders this one, bring 
You the real Magic Bing. 

^' This one may have pleasant powers ; 
Charming idle girlish hours 
With its tales from faerie bowers ; 
Tinting hopeful maiden dreams 
With its soft romantic gleams ; 
Breathing love of love and truth, 
Valour, innocence and ruth. 

<< But may that one bless the life 
Of the woman and the wife 
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Through our dull world's care and strife ; 
Year by year with rich increase, 
Give you love, and joy, and peace ; 
And at last the good death bring. 
Sweet as sleep : your Magic Bing. 
"Wednesday 23/12/68." 

Shortly afterwards Mr. ThLomson happened to see on a bookstall a 
perfect secondhand copy of " Undine * . In the middle of the top of 
the titie page was already written the name "Lilah". He bought 
the book, bracketed the names ** Alice", **Hypatia", with the^ 
unknown lilah's, and wrote these verses under the title : 

" Who was Lilah ? I am sure 
She was younff and sweet and pure ; 
With the forehead wise men love, — 
Here a ludd dawn above 
Broad curved brows, and twilight there. 
Under the deep dusk of hair. 

** And her eyes ? I cannot say 
Whether brown, or blue, or grey : 
I have seen them brown, and blue. 
And a soft gieen grey — ^the hue 
Shakspere loved (and he was wise), 
* Grey as glass ' were Silvia's eyes. 

*' So to Lilah's ^ame above 
I will add two names I love. 
Linking with the bracket curls 
Three sweet names of three sweet girls. 
Sunday of Saint Valentine, 
Eighteen hundred sixty nine. J. T." 

He took us to the Monday Popular Concerts when they were much 
less '' popular " than they are to-day, and taught us to understand 
somewhat of the beautiful music interpreted by that unrivalled 
quartett, Joachim, Strauss, Eies, and Piatti. He gave us the scores 
of " Don (Hovanni " and " Le Nozze di Figaro ", and took me to see 
**n Barbiere di Seviglia" — ^my first opera. The memory of that 
evening remains with me as one of perfect happiness and delight, 
although, of course, maturer opera goers would be inclined to look on 
it with scorn. We started in good time from Turner Street (Com- 
mercial Boad), and walked to Covent Garden; there we waited a lon^ 
time on the stone steps, and then went up and up until at length I 
found myself very high up in the world indeed, -wiik all the theatre at 
my feet, as it seemed to me. Marimon took the part of Eostna, and so 
great was the pleasure she gave me that evening that I have had 
great difficulty since in divesting myself of the notion that she must 
be in the first rank of singers. Between the acts Mr. Thomson ex- 
plained the scenes to come, and all the while kept his finger on the 
line then being sung on the English side of his Italian and English 
*^ book of the words ", so that I was never at a loss to understand, 
what was going on on the stage. Mr. Thomson seemed to share my 
enjoyment fully, but his pleasure must have been derived in great 
part from seeing mine. He also first took us to see the pictures in. 
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the National Gallery, the wonders of the old Polytechnic, and to many 
other places. 

When he no longer lived with us or saw so much of my sister and 
me, he wrote us numbers of letters. With youthful heedlessness we 
destroyed most of them, and have now very few. From these few, 
however, I should like to quote largely, because I should wish those 
who only know him from his writings and from what has hitherto 
been said of him to realise that he had a sunny, genial side to his 
nature, and was not always in " the shadow that * tremendous fate ' 
had cast upon" him. The earliest letter to myself was written 
in 1871 : 

" 240, Vauxhall Bridge Eoad, London, S-W. 
" 5th Ji2y, 1871. 

" My dear Hy^tia, 

"This is exactly how the case stood, to the best of my 
recollection. 

"Yourself, Alice, and I, with two or three more who were very 
vague people and apt to change into other persons, had been roaming 
about lor a long day in a coimtry place something like Jersey. We had 
dinner at an inn, and were very jolly. Boaming farther, I found myself 
upon the top of a sandy sort of a cliff looking down upon a sandy beach, 
and you girls just pulling to land in a boat. You were nearly touching 
land among a group of boatmen when your boat settled quietly down by 
the stem, and I saw your heads go quietiy under water. 1 cried out, * The 
girls are in the water ! ' ; but saw the boatman pulling you out. I wanted 
to get to you, but couldn't attempt to run down the cliff. Presently, how- 
ever, a taJl guardsman stepped Ughtly down on business of his own, and 
his example gave me courage. I found it as easy to run down a concave 
slope as a fly flnds it to wsSk on the ceiling. When I reached the shore, 
you and Alice and another girl were all nestled rosy and cosy in a kind of 
caboose or bathing machine, muffled or sunk up to your necks in a heap of 
boatman's guernseys or some such garments. You said that you were none 
the worse for your ducking save a few bruises. I said that you must have 
something to restore you. You all agreed to this ; and one proposed dinner 
with ale (although we had just had a dinner before), another tea. It was 
resolved that you should have a meat tea, and I went off to be your waiter. 
I went up by an easy path to the inn, and entered a room. I found a psde 
tall old-fashioned semi-genteel lady there, dressed and with her bonnet on, 

and I said : * Can you serve '. She cut me short in a very mild and 

cutting manner, saying: 'If you want to be served, the servant is in the 
next room. J am a teetotaller. Sir, and don't serve.' Here she opened the 
door, and said to the girl in the next room : ' Serve this gentleman, and 
give him a copy of the Independent (which I understood to be a teetotal 
publication). * Well,' said I, ' ma'am, it seems funny to me that you should 
boast of your teetotalism and yet keep a public-house ' ; for I was rather 
nettled by her ways. The girl nudged my elbow from behind as a hint to 
^o on with my scolding ; the mistress spit fire at the girl for liking to see 
her insulted. I then told Mary that I only wanted to be served with tea, 
a good meat tea for three or four, when I heard a knock at the door and a 
voice crying out cruelly: *It is quite eight o'clock, Sir; eight o'clock. 
Are you sure you are awake ? ' So I had to leave you there in the caboose 
or bathing-machine, buried in guernseys waiting for your dinner-tea ; and 
had to be awake and get up myself. Was it not a sad case ? I hope you 
won't starve. I hope all the people at home won't sufiier too much from 
Anxiety. 

" This remarkable adventure of ours this morning put me in mind that 
I have not written to you for an age. So I resolved to write this very day. 
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" How are you enjoying this delightful summer ? Are your chilblains 
very bad ? Do you often slide on the pond ? Or is the country all one 
pond, and do you go to school by boat ? I had to get up this morning and 
throw coats on my bed, being awakened by the cold. It is raining this 
moment as hard as it can, and has been raining for I don't know how many 
days. June chilled us to the bone, July is drowning us. 

** When Mr. Gh:ant last wrote me, he had been foolish enough to get up 
early to work in his garden, and had just managed to lose his purse witti 
more than £2 in it. That was a nice fat worm for some other early bird. 
Moral : Never get up early if you can help it, and never have two poimds- 
in your purse. 

" As I am sure to be interrupted again in a few minutes (for I am really 
writing this at the office, in spite of Sie hmnbugging heading), I may a^ 
well finish it up while I can. 

"I hope you will let me hear from you soon, if only to tell me whether 
you suffered much from your dip, what sort of a tea you were served with, 
and how you got out of the caboose and home. 

*' Love to aU and best wishes. 

** Yours affectionately, 

" James Thomson." 

Writing to my sister in November, 1873, after we had been to 
school in Paris, he said : 

" After all your Parisian experience, I think you ought to write me in 
French, It would be good practice. I was obliged to talk French (in my 
terrible fashion) while in Spain. You would have laughed to hear me some- 
times ; still more at my Spanish." 

Henceforward our correspondence was supposed to be carried oh 
in French; but I am afraid that I, at least, was often a defaulter. 
When he was with us at Midhurst, for the Christmas time of 1873, he 
renamed us : my sister he called " Fatima ", because she was inclined 
to be decidedly plump ; and, as I was as she was not, I was called 
**Lina''. 

** 230, Vauxhall Bridge Road. 
"21 Fevrier, 1874. 

" Mes chores petites filles, 

" Je vous dois mille remerciments pour vos bonnes lettres, et 
je vous aurais §crit plus tot si je n'aurais pas ete tr^s affedr^ depuis TElection. 
Je vous remercie pour les fleurs cueillies par Mile. Fatima et envoyees par 
Mile. Lina ; la senteur des violettes §tait charmante. Mais pourquoi done 
Lina, n'ecrit elle pas en Fran9ais ? Elle le pent faire assez bien, pourtant. 
Peut-^tre parcequ'elle ne se portait pas bien ce jour-la, J'espdre que cette 
mechante migraine ne la tourmente pas encore. 

" M. Austin [Holyoake] reste chez lui, et je suis occupe tons les jours en 
lui aidant comme je le puis, si faire ses comptes, etc. II est tr^s faible ; 
mais je ne crois pas que sa sante est pis, quoique eUe n'est gu^re mieux, si 
cause de son sejour en ville. L'autre jour im medecin eminent est venu le 
voir et Ta tr^s soigneusement examine. Vous apprendrez avec regrette qu'iL 
ne donna pas d'espoir de guerison. On ne peut pas faire pour lui, a-t-U dit, 
que de procurer qu'il meure le plus lentement et avec le moins de souffrance 
possible. C'est un mot triste pour sa famille et ses amis. 

" Dimanche dernier j'ai din§ chez M. J. Le soir on a fait de la musiqu& 
et nous avons dans§ gaiment, Madame et moi ; elle portait les pantoufles d& 
Monsieur, parceque ses bottines la g^naient. EUen'est point begueule, cette 
bonne dame la. 

« Je crains beaucoup que vous ne sortez pas pour fumer tons les soirs, 
comme vous avez fait jaoLs, quand j'etais aussi heureux d'etre chez vous^ 
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Moi, je garde toujours mon brule-gueule, et je f ume avec une regularite- 
religieuse; mais c'est tout autre chose, et infiniment moins gai, que de 
fumer seul chez soi au lieu de fumer en se promenant avec deux jeunes £lles^ 
bonnes, jolies, spirituelles et charmantes. 

" Comme vous rirez de mon pauvre baragouinage fran9ais ! detestable, 
miserable, atroce, honteux, etc. ! (Voila que je fais comme Fatima quand 
elle ecrivait des exercises, en y mettant tons les adjectifs possibles.) Moi* 
je m'en ris, et sans gene, moi-mSme. Ecrivez-moi bientot, je vous prie." 

This allusion to his dance with Madame J. in her husband's 
slippers reminds me how thoroughly Mr. Thomson enjoyed a good, 
daice, and how his light feet and merry tongue made him one of the 
most desired partners in a ball room. 

About this time he changed his address to "60, Tachbrook Street, 
S.W.". I wrote to him that I thought the name of his street ugly, so 
in return he writes : 

" Ma ch^re lina, 

" Pourquoi, done, n'ecrivez-vous pas en Fran^ais ? Que vous 
^tes oisive! Savez-vous que vous efces aussi tres-impertinente de vous 
moquer du nom de la rue dans laquelle je demeure ? Brooh est toujours im 
tr^s joli mot avec nous autres Anglais ; et quant at Tach, quand quelqu'un 
jeime et beau vous dira tout bas at Toreille, ** T^che de me voir toute seule 
ce soir dans le petit sentier, 6 ma bien aimee ! ' (soit dans les environs de 
"West Cowes ou de quelqu* autre ville) je pane que vous ne trouverez pas 
le mot Tdchi ni baroque ni deplaisant. 

'* n a fait assez froid ce mois [May] de vous glacer apr^s les jours cani- 
culaires desquels vous vous plaigniez en Avril. Probablement il ne faut 
point beaucoup de chaleur de rendre toute languissante une petite fillette si 
paresseuse qu*elle s'abandonne sans effort a oublier notre belle langue 
fran9aise! 

**Moi, je suis pour le present k cheval sur un «i, c'est k dire sur ime 
compagnie anonyme; mais je crains beaucoup qu*elle ne sera tuee sous 
moi, comme toutes les autres, et cela tr^s prochainement." 

In June, after we had paid a short visit to London and were once 
more at Midhurst, he wrote again : 

" My dear Fatima, My dear Lina ; 

•* My dear Lina, My dear Fatima ; 

**I don't know which to address. One did write me a nice 
long letter in French; but then she followed it with two telegrams in mere 
English. — ^Ah, but the other hasn't written in French at all. That truly is 
shameful. But do you know, Sir, that you are writing in English yourself ? 
So I am ! I ! The fact is that the day is too hot for French ; I find that the 
genders are melted into one, and the accents have all evanesced. Now, 
altho' I may freely ' confound ' the genders colloquially, I am not going to 
do so in writing ; therefore, avaimt French ! 

" I am heart-broken that I did not see you before you left. I did mean 
coming on the Sunday, but it was hot then, too, and so I got lazy. 

"To console you for not seeing me I send you two gentlemen. A Seri- 
ous Man and an Attic Philosopher (I mean the cove under the tiles), I don't 
know which either or both of you prefer, so I send both addressed to both. 
(I tossed up several times to settle the question, but got tired of the ties.) 
The Serious Man will remind you of that desperate boarding school life you 
led in Paris: which of you gained the Yicomte Moreal? Did Hypatia 
object to him because he was a poet ? or did she ignore his verses on the 
ground that they were quite innocent of poetry ? 

** Speaking of verses, I must thank Fatima for forwjarding the letter of 
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"M. E. Lewes". She didn't tell me whether it was in one enclosed to 
Papa or simply addressed to the care of that wicked individual. Yon 
know of course that ^' M. E. Lewes " means George Eliot, who means Adam 
Bede (or A damn Beed as Hypatia profanely calls it— I*m sure I don't know 
why) etc. etc. 

'< Do you know I was half a mind to see the end of the prizefight between 
Iconoclast, O.B., (it's liberal of the Queen to give him this title) and Brewin' 

i Mischief) Grant ? Luckily I didn't and so was at home to see Mr. Grant 
not Brewin or Bruin) but the stem parient of Kenneth (the Kenneth 
who with precocious wisdom terms all girls "duffers" — ^he means **duf- 
ferinissimas "). He told me how one of you knocked off Kennie's hat in 
the train, t.e., out of the train — and showed no compunction for it. He 
also told me how the said Ken, stUl in the dignity of a new hat, sank 
nobly into his illustrated paper opposite an old gentleman who momentarily 
expected the experienced Ken to ask him whether he objected to a smoke. 
These and other things have I heard. 

" I don't think I shall take the trouble to read a note in English from 
either of you any more. So write in BVench, my good Httle children. 
Does Dora still remember your second grandfather. 

" Yours, (3 p.m.) deliquescent. 

"James Thomson." 

" P.S. — I hope really you will like the two books I send, else I would not 
send them. I enjoyed them much myself a few centuries ago, in the days 
when I was young. 

" I find that the writing is very bad ; but then I have bad ink and a 
bad pen. I could get better ink and pen with exertion, but exertion is 
striciiy forbidden in the " Castle of Indolence " of James Thomson on the 
afternoon of 5th June, 1874 — Oaks Day." 

The books referred to, ** L'homme Serieux", and " Le Philosophe 
sous las Toits " were our first French novels, and were welcomed with 
delight. Mr. Thomson afterwards sent us otliers of Balzac and of 
Charles Bernard and of other authors. I plead guilty to professing 
a dislike to poets and poetry, and remember well on one of our " smok- 
ing " walks, after supper at Midhurst, confiding to him with the calm 
and positive assurance common to the young and inexperienced, that 
in my opinion all poets were mad. Of course I had not the remotest 
notion that he to whom I was thus disclosing my sincere convictions 
was himself a poet. Indeed he asked with a laugh if I thought he 
was mad, and 1 answered coolly, '' Oh, no. But then you are not a 
poet." I had read stories of the lives of Poe, Shelley, Cowper, Byron, 
and Bums, and Mr. Thomson seemed in no way like any of these. As 
for poetry — ^to say the truth — ^I read very little of it, and that perhaps 
is the reason I formed such strong opinions. My impatient cluldhood 
preferred plain straightforward prose |to the *^igging veins of rhym- 
ing mother wits ". Mr. Thomson seemed much'amused by my asser- 
tions, more so than the occasion seemed to warrant, I thought. I do 
not plead guilty, however, to the blasphemy of ^'A damn Beed". 
Kenneth was a little eight-year-old boy we took from London to Mid- 
hurst on a visit, and Dora was a little girl of two or three, a next 
door neighbor. 

" 60, Tachbrook Street, S.W. 
2nd July, 1874. 

** Ma ch^re Fatima, Ma ch^re Lina, 

" Je vous remerde beaucoup, chacune pour sa bonne lettre. Je 
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n'ai pas ecrit plus t6t, senlement parceque, oomme vous-m^e quand tous 
etiez demi^rement id 4 Londres, j'ai ^ik tr^s-occup^. 

*' Les traits de Kenneth, le petit badaud, ont donne beauooup de plaisir 
k M. et Mme. Grant. Fauvre gar9on ! Quand il sera de retour, il va sans 
dire que ses compagnons d'ecole, sans doute tous badauds aussi, le trou- 
yeraient tout a fait rustique. 

'' J'ai regrett^ beaucoup d'entendre que Lina ne se porta pas bien. 
J'espdre qu'elle va mieux maintenant. 

**Hier soir j'ai recontre Papa, au bureau de la redaction du grand 
journal le National Reformer, II ecrit encore cette semaine dans le dit 
journal, qu'il n'est pas assez riche de refcenir un secretaire a lui ; et voila que 
souvent il retient deux ! II se porte tr^s-bien. 

<< Mile. Lina aime beaucoup Prosper Chevassu^ : pourquoi ? Parce qu'il 
est tapageur, ent^te, emport^ ? Moi, 1*aime le vieux Marquis — Qu'il est 
admirable, quand il conspire avec Henriette sous pr^texte de lire les 
joumaux, et quand il commente sur les po^mes lugubres de M. Moreal, et 
dans le duel decisif avec sa femme. Mius, a mon avis, la grand scdne du 
livre se passe dans le pensionnat, quand la Marquise donne a Henriette 
I'anneau d*alliance, croyant que c'est renvoye par Moreal ; et done, voyant 
par la joie franche d'Heniiette que c'est lui-m^me qui a kik dup^e, veut 
rarracher de ses mains. Ca sera une sc^ne splendide de com^die au theatre. 

<< Mille amities k tous et a toutes. Je vous embrasse, mes chores petites 
enfants. '* Yotre ami sinoire, 

"Jacques Thomson." 

The two secretaries wbo Mr. Thomson says were sometimes kept 
by Mr. Bradlaugh, of course refers to my sister and self. We used to 
ixY and help him when we could, but I am afraid our help was very 
fimall indeed. 

At one time my sister and I wished to learn German, so we wrote 
asking Mr. Thomson to recommend us a grammar. For answer he 
sent us down Grammar and Dictionary and a letter of instructions. 
Later, in writing to my mother, he said : 

" I am sorry indeed for poor Hypatia with her teeth and headaches. 
She must be very careful in pronoimcin^ the most Germanic of the Germanic 
words, else they will certainly twist and tug out what sound teeth she has 
left. As for tiie German round- about, sentences, as they give people who 
are well the headache, they ought on the homcBopathic system to cure those 
who have it. We shall see how they adffect her. By-the-bye, it seems that 
I frightened les cheres petites enfants by saying that the grammar would do 
£or me first year or two of their studies. I meant to speak, not of the 
Grammar, but of the Dictionary : when they get on a certain way in the 
language, they will want one with more idioms in it. If they want full 
directions for acquiring G«n]^, they had better refer to Hans Breitmann 
(whose book I believe their papa gave them) who has an excellent poem on 
the subject : # 

* WiUst dou learn die Deutsche Sprache ? 
Denn set it on your card, 
Dat all the nouns have shenders, 
Und de shenders all are hard.' 
etc., etc." 

I have no later letters of Mr. Thomson's, and after 1875 I never 
Baw him again. I have here recorded my childisli memories of, and 

^ Hoved hi a spirit of misoMef , I had written him that of all] the characters in 
«< L'hoxnme SSieux " I liked best Prosper Chevasso, 
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afEection for him, in the hope of helping his admirers to still further 
admire and better understand the poet and the man. 

Hypatia Beadlaugh Bonnee. 

Since writing the above, in turning over some old papers I have 
found some half dozen or so more letters of Mr. Thomson's, With 
the Editor's permission I will publish extracts from these in a later 
number of Ow Corner. 



©ijje ^0xxbi\n^ ^f ^Ijorw^r^^ 



We are all better acquainted with the name of Goethe as the author 
of "Faust" than as the man of science. Yet it is to Goethe that 
Vegetable Morphology owes its birth. As a botanist he was but an 
amateur, and men of science know how arduous a training is required 
by science ; hence in his own day his scientific theories were scorned, 
while in the present all but the best-informed scorn them still. 

"Botanists", said George Henry Lewes, "shrugged their shoulders 
and regretted that the author had not reserved lus imagination for 
his poems." He had to wait many years before he saw his " Meta- 
morphoses of Plants" generally accepted, and it was then accepted 
not because the theories it contained were Qx)ethe's, but because 
great botanists had made it acceptable. Linnaeus, long before Goethe, 
had said, "Principium florum et foliorum idem est"; but it was 
Goethe who first elaborated the dictum into a system. His book, like 
the phrase of Linnaeus, was neglected. The savans imagined it had as 
little scientific vtdue as that poem written by Erasmus Darwin, the 
grandfather of the great Charles, entitled "The Loves of the Plants". 
Sut his botanical studies, which by his own acknowledgment occupied 
the happiest moments of Goethe's Hfe, came idtimately to be recognised 
as of momentous importance to science. He was never much hurt at 
the cool reception at first awarded to his work, but consoled himself 
with the thought that "an energetic nature feels itself brought into 
the world for its own development, and not for the approbation of the 
public ". I make these references to Goethe because no one ought to 
approach the subject of this paper without due tribute to the illustrious 
personage who first made its study intelligible. 

The subject of the Doubling of Elowers is intimately connected 
with the study of the Comparative Morphcdogy of Plants, or the study 
of the forms of plant members; while the inducing causes of doubling 
are involved in the study of Vegetable Physiology. It may be said 
at the outset that the first part of the subject is much more satisfactorily 
'understood than the second part. 

Under conditions at present prevailing the cidtivators of show 
flowers are, unfortunately, very seldom botanists, and therefore there 
is not much common ground between them and people whose purpose 
is the scientific investigation of the phaenomena belonging to the 
vegetable kingdom* The attempts of cultivators to embellish our 
gardens and tables by setting up an artificial standard of beauty and 
endeavoring to make their blossoms conform to that standard, are not 
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in any way disparaged by the application to their productions of the 
term "monstrosities", for some of these are extremely beautiful, and 
others, as cabbages and broccolies, are very useful. Oultivators 
should not take imibrage, as some appear to do, when they are told 
that a garden rose is a ** monster ". This is not a term of opprobium, 
but means a prodigy or wonder. This is the meaning of the Greek 
word, from which comes our word "teratology" — the science of 
abnormal forms of plants and animals. The study of the doubling of 
flowers is actually part of the study of vegetable teratology. Goei£e's 
theory was that bracts, sepals, petals, stamens, and carpels, wero 
severally modified leaves. These, morphologically spealong, have 
an identity of origin, but have become modified to fulfil different 
functions. They are, in fact, homologous. This is a word worth 
understanding, and the difference between homology and the word 
analogy should be noted. By anedogy we mean similarity of function 
in different organs. For example, the stem of the hop plant, the 
flower-stalk of the vine, the leaf-stalk of the dematis, the leaf* 
blade of gloriosa, the leaflets of the pea, the dermed spines of the 
bramble, are all anedogous, inasmuch as being different organs they 
all perform the same function — tiiat of climbing. On the olher hand> 
homology has been defined as "identity of morphological origin with 
difference of function ". Thus the conspicuous petals of the rose, 
whose function is to attract insects, are Homologous with the green 
foliage of the plant, whose function is respiration, transpiration, and 
assiimlation, or the fixation of carbon. 

The changing of stamens into petals, and in some cases of carpels 
into peteds, is the passage, backwards, of these members into leaves. 
Several lines of proof converge to confirm this view. First there is 
the observed gradual transition of sepals into petals, and of petals 
into stamens, as seen in the white water lily (nymphsea alba), where 
the outer sepals are green and the inner ones white ; and where no 
sharp line can be drawn between petals and stcunens, the former 
gradually becoming narrower, and the anthers of the latter gradually 
assuming their typicfd form. In the Camellia the numerous pieces of 
the floral envelopes present a spiral arrangement, so that here again 
no definite division can be found between the bracts, the calyx, and 
the corolla. Some Euphorbias exhibit an involucre of large colored 
bracts, which are often mistaken for the flowers themselves, the latter 
lying inconspicuously within. 

Monstrous forms of begonia, primula, poppy, and some other 
flowers occasionally produce ovules upon the stamens. This gradual 
transition from leaves to the highly specialised sexual whorls of the 
flower, is, then, the first of our proofs. The second is what is known 
as Phyllody, viz., the replacement of some or all of the floral organs 
by green leaves. We are all familiar with the pair of green leaves 
which so frequently occupy the position of the gynsecium in ihe 
double-flowering cherry. And in the Alpine strawberry the entire 
flower is sometimes replaced by a bundle of foliar leaves. The carpel 
of white clover is also known in wet weather to occasionally appear as 
a leaf of temate form, characteristic of clover. The purple hyacinth is 
another example of the same thing. Thirdly, doubling proves the 
theory, for it often consists of the transformation of carpels and 
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stamens into petals. This, in the case of stamens, is one step, and in 
the case of carpels is two steps, backwards to the leaf. Natiurally the 
rose has but five peteds, with many stamens and carpels; but in 
garden roses the stamens and carpels are replaced by petals. In 
the double early tulip, and in double pinks, we have often seen organs 
which are half stamen and half petal, and others which are half carpel 
and half stamen. Lastly, omittmg several other lines of proof, there 
is what is known as Flrolification. This word describes the develop- 
ment of a bud within a flower. Cultivated roses occasionally send out 
'a leafy shoot from the centre of the flower ; and leaves have been 
observed to grow out of the top of an apple or a pear. The flower 
growing in damp meadows, known to children as the Milkmaid, or the 
Lady's Smock, and to botanists as Cardamine pratense, often perpetrates 
this trick. 

It being now accepted that floral leaves are modifications of foliar 
leaves, we will pass to notice some of the ways in which flowers 
"double". One of these is that named Pettdody — ^the substitution 
of petals or petal-like structures for other organs. Thus sepals may 
be replaced by organs more like petals. In Aconite, Larkspur, and 
Berbery, the sepab are normally colored; but what are here referred to 
are such cases as Mimulus and Primula, in which petaloid calyces are 
sometimes artificially produced. A great advantage is gained by the 
floriculturist in this change in Mimulus, since the corolla is deciduous 
while the calyx is persistent. This is the transformation of the outer 
whorl into organs resembling those of the whorl lying within it. It 
is much less frequently a cause of doubling than the transformation 
of whorls having a relatively higher position into organs resembling 
those of inferior position, as the changing of stamens into petals. 
This takes place most conmionly in flowers which bear numerous 
stamens. The change may aflect the filament only, or the anther 
only, or the connective only. In Camellias, all three changes may 
sometimes be observed in one plant in different flowers. &. Alex- 
ander Dixon, in the Journal of Botany, nearly twenty years ago, 
pointed out that the bud-like appearance of the tufts of petals in 
some double mallows was really due to the petalody of the compound 
stamens of those plants. Petalody of the carpels takes place in 
cultivated anemones and ranunculuses, all the other parts of the 
flower remaining unchanged. 

But doubling may also arise from the multiplication of one set of 
members with or without modification of the others, and this is a very 
common method. The term doubling is indeed used in such an elastic 
sense that if the bracts of a flower become petaloid the flower is 
«aid to have doubled, examples being Gentiana and Delphinium. Where 
tthe calyx is normally petaloid, as in Delphinium and Derheris, the 
multiplication of sepals justifies the fiower being called double. 

And now we reach the most familiar of all the forms of double 
flowers — that caused by the midtiplication of the petals. It has been 
pointed out that this takes place in two ways — ^first, by real multipli- 
oation, where there is an increase in the ntmiber of whorls, the mem- 
bers of which alternate in position ; and, secondly, by what is called 
-Chorisis, a word used by botanists to describe the division of an organ 
in planes parallel to its face. This last point, however, is one to 
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which not all botanists subscribe. To such a change the '* hose-in- 
hose " condition of some double flowers is ascribed. This takes placo 
in several gamopetalous orders, such as Primulacese, Campanulacesd, 
etc. In these cases a series of tubular corollas, one within the other, 
will occasionally be found. Or a plant or^an will divide into segments 
in one plcme. This is called coUiEiteral diorisis. A staminal leaf ia 
occasionally to be seen with one portion petaline while another part 
bears anthers. 

Doubling in the crocus and in colchicum sometimes arises from tho 
cleaving of the petals without multiplication of their number. 

Lastly may be mentioned the so-called doubling of flowers belong- 
ing to the order Oompositse, such as Ohrysanthemums. Tlus happens 
in three ways. The tubular disc florets may be converted into ligulate 
ray florets ; the tubes of the disc florets may be elongated ; or tho 
border of ilie flower may be unusually enlarged, as in the '^ dragon 
chrysantibiemums ". Clearly, however, the term "doubling" is here^ 
a misnomer. 

Far more difficult than the mere enumeration and description of 
modes of doubling is the question of the inducing causes of this phae- 
nomenon. The contrariety of opinion as to the physiologicEd pa^ of 
the subject is indeed so great, that this of itself shows tiiie empirical 
character of the efforts of cultivators to produce double blossoms. 
Amongst the causes assigned are plethora, starvation, and sterility. 
At first sight these three causes appear to be mutually exclusive, and 
therefore contradictory; but Dr. Maxwell Masters, whose "Vegetable 
Teratology " is a standard work, has tried to show that they may be 
reconciled with each other. He thinks the suffering of a plant from 
plethora is much the same as the effects of starvation. More food 
is given than can be assimilated, and the results are similar to those 
which come of insufficient feeding. This may or may not be a true 
reconcilement of conflicting theories, but it covers a great area of 
ground, and is sufficiently suggestive to relieve me of the necessity of 
dwelling upon the pros and contras of the question. On the whole, 
perhaps, it will be as well for us to keep our minds open until more is 
known of the subject. There is at the present time a committee of 
the Eoytd Horticultural Society at work upon this very question, and 
their investigations, it is to be hoped, will shed light upon it. The- 
obscurity in which the whole question is involved is well seen in one 
of the methods resorted to for the purpose of producing double stocks. 
The method alluded to is that of planting the seeds during the last 
quarter of the moon. Some people have great confldence in the 
phases of the moon in other matters beside floriculture. But there^ 
are less superstitious principles of procedure than that, and some of 
these are worth a brief notice. Thus, in the case of the stock, some 
gardeners appear to be able to identify the plants most likely to 
produce double flowers by chewing the young buds ; the single plants, 
it is said, yield a sweeter taste, and can be removed. Some people^ 
depend for seed with doubling proclivities upon mixing single and 
doubled-flowered plants, that the stigmas of the one may be pollinated 
from ^e anthers of the other ; but as the double flowers produce no- 
pollen, tbis confldence is misplaced. The gardeners of !Erfurt, who 
for a long time monopolised the sale of seeds of double stocks, cultivated 
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the flowers in pots on shelves in large greenhouses, giving the 
plants as little water as possible, and so weakened them that 
they produced only shortened pods with few seeds, but better ripened. 
These give from 60 to 70 per cent, of double flowers, and they ten be 
distinguished by cultivators when mixed with seeds that produce only 
single flowers. A writer in the Gardener^ 8 Chronicle^ in 1866, gives the 
following as his method of obtaining 80 per cent, of the double flowers : 
"When my seeds", he observes, "have been chosen with care, 
I plant them, in April, in good dry mould, in a position exposed to the 
morning sim, this position being the most favorable. At the time of 
flowering I nip o£E some of the flowering branches, and leave only ten 
or twelve pods on the flowering branches, taking care to remove all 
the small weak branches which shoot at this time. I leave none but 
the principal and secondary branches to bear the pods. All the sap is 
employed in nourishing the seeds thus borne, which give a result of 
80 per cent, of double flowers. The pods imder this management are 
thicker, and their maturation more perfect. At the time of extracting 
the seeds the upper portion of the pod is separated and placed aside, 
because it has been ascertained that the plants coming from the seeds 
eituated in this portion of the pod, give 80 per cent, of single flowers. 
They yield, however, greater variety than the others." 

Others have asserted that they can identify amongst pinks and 
certain primulas those plants which would produce double flowers, by 
observation of the number of cotyledonary leaves. A fine race of 
these flowers was produced some years ago by a flrm at Southampton, 
who selected fine single flowers and pollinated their stigmas from 
other fine flowers. The result was double flowers in the next crop. 
None of the double blooms produced seed, and if the semi-double ones 
were pollinated, their progeny bore single flowers. As far as at pre- 
sent understood, the general principle seems to be widely held that in 
the production of double flowers a partifd arrest of development and 
growth, however obtained, is essentifd. W. Maweb. 



An Exercise in Economics. 



n. 

Eeviewing the development of the " law of rent " thus far, we find it 
proven that, given a country such as our own, with the land mainly in 
the hands of an idle aristocracy, the relations, " original " and ^odi- 
^ fied, between different portions of soil, and their relative advantages 
* of site, must tend to correspond to differences in the agricultural rent 
paid for such portions of soil by the farmer to the landlord. This 
tendency to correspondence, we see, must from an obscure beginning 
have gradually strengthened with the development of the modem 
commercial spirit and methods in our history. To-day it is so far 
developed that the fully formulated "law of rent" is undoubtedly a 
sound generalisation in regard to English, Scotch, and American 
agriculture-— perhaps most rigorously true in the last case. A good 
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Btatement of it is that of Professor and Mrs. Marshall in their 
" Economics of Industry " (p. 83) : — " If a farmer applies as much 
capital to his land as he profitably can, his rent is what remains after 
deducting from his total produce the return to his last dose multiplied 
by the number of doses he applies." Here, of course, the " doses " 
of capital are assumed to be equal — " dose " being James Mill's word 
(** Elements of Political Economy," c. ii., sec. 1) useful as keeping in 
view the principle of diminishing return, though a trifle crude as a 
description of modem agriculture. Thus defined, then, agricultural 
rent is seen to correspond to the element of difference between the 
yielding powers, and advantages of site, of soils at a given moment, 
whether resulting from " original " physical differences or from human 
improvement. Supposing a piece of peat bog or sheer sand to have 
been worked up into good soH, the " law of rent " in this country will 
apply to that. 

On a slight scrutiny, however, the " law of rent " thus indicated is 
seen to be strictly only one law of the variation of rent ; and the moment 
it is described in these terms we are led to suspect precise analogies — 
instances of the same principle — in other directions than that of agri- 
cidture. In British economics the point was raised — ^though the fact 
appears to have been generally overlooked — by David Buchanan, who, 
as we have seen, had pressed the proper doctrine of rent against the 
verbally inconsistent teaching of Smith, in 1814, before either West or 
Malthus had followed Anderson. Buchanan (vol. iv. of his ed. of 
Smith, p. 40) does not go into the matter in detail, but he is sufficiently 
'explicit : 

'** When Dr. Smith considers the extraordinary profit derived from secrets in 
manufactures as the high price of the manufacturer's private labor, he 
clearly mistakes the nature of this profit, which is in no respect different from 
the rent of land. It is a surplus above wages and profit, which the consumers 
are content to pay rather than want the commodity. And wherein does it 
then differ from the surplus paid for the produce of land P ** 

McCulloch in his commentary on the "Wetdth of Nations" [ed. 
1850, p. 27] corrects Smith's proposition as to the inventive manu- 
facturer's " TOivate labor ", but does not perceive that there is any 
: analogy to Kicardian rent in the matter. This bearing of the 
'^' Eicardian law ", however, was early seen by the German economist 
'fltorch (cited by Jevons, ** Theory of Political Economy", 2d ed., p. lii.\ 
who has a chapter ''De la Bente des talens et des qualit6s morales'' ; 
and the same idea, which Jevons by an odd oversight alleges to be a 
''very new one" to mere readers of the English economists, is, as he 
-admits a few pages further on (p. Ivi), taken up by Mill. In Book 
iii., ch. v., sec. 4, Mill points out that me specied profits of a patentee 
are essentially sunilar to rent ; and he then sums up : '< All advanta- 
ges, in fact, which one competitor has over another, whether natural 
or acquired, whether personal or the result of social arrangements, 
assimilate tiiie possessor of the advantage to a receiver of rent", 
i Similarly Caimes ("Logical Method", pp. 11, 12) observes that 
-''superior mental power, regarded with a view to the production 
of wealth, is an mstrument of production perfectly analogous to 
superior fertility of soil ; they are both monopolised natural agents ; " 
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and that "men of genius, therefore, and country gentlemen, however 
little else they may have in common .... would in an inquiry into 
the laws of weedth be properly placed in the same class". Surely 
nothing more is needed to prove that the retention of the concept of 
agricidtural **rent proper", as it is employed by Caimes himself 
(compare pp. 206-7), is unreasonable. Not only does the differential 
element in question enter into the gains of patentees and men of 
genius, but it must be present in wages and profits generally — ^in 
short, being only a canon of differences, the "law" covers the whole 
£eld of competitive production. The one really special circumstance 
in the case of " agriculturtd rent " is precisely that which we had been 
told was entirely unessential — ^the fact that the surplus gain is paid to 
the owner of the land by the farmer. So that to arrange, as Caime& 
(p. 206) suggests might have been done, to call the " monopoly " ele- 
ment in land-rent, as distinguished from the "economic*', a form, 
of "tax", would leave the main inconsistency immitigated. 

That admission that there may be a " monopoly " rent, as apart- 
from the Eicardian, brings us to another section of the problem. 
Bicturdo, as we have seen, all along assumed that no rent in any sense^ 
was paid by the worst land in cultivation at a given time ; in this, as- 
in other matters, practically applying his argument to the state of 
things existing in his own country when he wrote. When it has been, 
objected that all land with us bears some rent-charge, he and Ids fol- 
lowers, while in some cases disputing the fact, urge that even if it 
were so their argument would retain its force all the same. That is 
true ; but it is equally true that a considerable change has taken place 
in the disposal of land, especially in Scotland, since Eicardo's day ;. 
and it may well be doubted whether, if he were writing now, he would 
deal with the word rent as restrictedly as he did. When Caime&- 
admits {lb,, p. 201) — ^laxly enough, in view of his own reasoning — 
that the " phaenomenon " of rent may arise from monopoly, he t€3:es 
the case of a new country where the government imposes what rent it 
pleases. But neither he nor any other Eicardian, so far as I remember, 
has explicitly noted the fanuliar fact that whereas in Eicardo's 
time the land just beyond the margin of cultivation brought as good 
as no return to the owner, such land may now yield a very consider- 
able return as shooting ground. The change is a most important one. 
If in Eicardo's day the increasing demand for food simply led to the 
cultivation of the next worst soU at a cost that either permitted no 
rent or only a trifle, to-day, it is plain, the extension of cultivation can 
only take place in the sportsman's neighborhood when the demand for 
com is such that the new tillage will yield at least as much rent to the 
landlord as he coidd have had from a shooting tenant. That, at least, 
would be the full theoretical account of the matter save for the other 
new factor of keen foreign competition. But whether or not the Oali- 
fomian or Eussian wheat-grower sells in our markets at a rate which 
yields him more than the minimum profit with which he would be^ 
content, it is plain that in so far as the element of shooting rent retards- 
the natural progression of cultivation on our soil, there operates that 
influence of "monopoly " which Oaimes specified in the cases of new 
coimtries. The shooting rent is practically a monopoly rent, and fixes- 
the minimum cost at which grain can be raised, ^d if instead of the^ 
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case of the shooting-rent we simply take that put by Professor Jevons 
("Theory** p. liv.), of the land which, if not tilled, would yield a 
certain return as pasture, it is equally clear that within the old 
" economic " rent, or surplus return over farmer's profits, there must 
be, as it were, a nucleus of monopoly rent, arising out of the fact that 
with us all land, roughly speaking, is good for something. If, then, 
instead of narrowing the term rent to the one ele^ient of difference of 
yield, we keep it to its natural function and call the so-called law of 
rent " one law of the variation of rent ", we are free to describe the 
fresh principle of competing sources of rental, in a rational and 
intelligible way, as a further law of the variation of rent. 

This, again, was partially if not clearly seen by Mill, witness the 
following passage : — 

** The question .... respecting the influence which the appropriation 
of natural agents produces on values, is often stated in this form : Does 
Rent enter into Cost of Production ? and the answer of the best poUtical 
economists is in the negative. The temptation is strong to the adoption of 
these sweeping expressions, .... for there is no denying that they stamp 
a general principle more firmly on the mind than if it were hedged round 
in theory with all its practical limitations. But they also puzzle and 
mislead, and create an impression unfavorable to politicsd economy, as if it 
disregarded the evidence of facts. No one can deny that rent sometimes 
enters into cost of production. If I buy or rent a piece of ground, and 
build a cloth manufactory on it, the ground-rent forms legitimately a part 
of my expenses of production, which must be paid by the product. And 
since all factories are built on ground, and most of them in places where 
ground is pecidiarly valuable, the rent paid for it must, on the average, be 
compensated in the values of all things made in factories '* (B. iii., c. iv., 
sec. 6). 

Here, however, the argument raises more difficulties than it allays. 
Why apply this analysis of cost of production only to the case of 
manufactures, refusing to employ it in regard to agriculture ? We 
were told that farm rent was the effect and not the cause of price of 
com : why then is factory ground-rent a cause and not an effect of 
price of manufactures? Let us put the old test. Supposing the 
manufacturer to receive a gift of the site of his factory, would he 
lower his prices, or would he pocket the amount ? Clearly the single 
manufacturer would simply net the money ; he being able to get the 
same price for his goods as do other makers who have still to pay 
ground-rent. But if all manufacturers were relieved of the payment 
of ground-rent, what would happen ? We have agreed that if all 
farmers were made owners of their farms the sums they now pay as 
rent would remain (theoretically speaking) in their podiets, and the 
price of corn would remain unchanged. Why should it be different 
with cotton ? The Eicardian answer is a reference to the diminishing 
return of land and the need to go to inferior soil — the cause of rent 
postulated by the "law". Price of corn, like price of cotton, tends 
to conform to the cost of production of that marketed quantity which 
was produced with most difficulty. The so-called "economic rent", we 
agreed, was the extra gain on all agricultural produce that was raised 
more easily. But in that view MilFs loose description of factory rents 
as " sometimes " forming part of the cost of production — and this 
because^ among other things, most factory rents are high — is short- 
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sightedly inconBiBtent with his own Eicardianism. Pactory ground 
rents vary, like agricultural rents, and for analogous reasons — ^nearness 
of site to railway or market, and specific advantages of water power, 
sun exposure, etc. It would follow then that when new competitors 
enter on manufacture they either take the most disadvantageous site 
at a low rent or pay a higher rent for a site already in demand. Here 
the primary monopoly element before noticed will indeed be a first 
item in cost of production ; but, as we have seen, the case is sub- 
Btantially the same with farm rent ; and as regards increase of rent 
on all sites other than the worst, farm and factory rents are similarly 
on all fours. High factory rent will not involve high price of manu- 
factured goods: it is on the one hand the price of manufactured 
goods, and on the other the advantages of a given site, that make 
high factory rent possible. The element of competing purposes is 
indeed in a sense more influential in the case of the factory than 
in that of the farm, but the rationale is the same. So that Mill's 
proposition as to the total rent of factories having to be " compensated 
in the value of all things made in factories " is seen to be of a piece 
with Smith's lax doctrine that agricultural rent enters into the price 
of com. In both cases the rent must certainly be yielded by the 
total price^ but in neither does it enter into price in the sense of the 
rate charged by the producer per imit quantity of his product. As 
Mill himself says a little later on (c. v., sec. 4) : — "The price paid for 
a differential advantage in producing a commodity, cannot enter into 
the general cost of production of the commodity." 

It is perhaps superfluous to point out, further, that the principle 
holds good of ground rents of shops in towns ; but as there has been 
a good deal of verbal conflict on that head I ofPer the demonstration. 
In any city, it is clear, some groimd rent must be paid for even the 
worst site ; and it follows that, under certain important qualifications, 
the average prices at which shop goods are sold in the lowest-rented 
shops tend to be the universal prices for the town. Accordingly, those 
shops which have the more advantageous sites — that is, those having 
the better chance of customers — ^will be able to yield a variously 
greater rent ; and this varying excess, theoretically speaking, no more 
"enters into price" than does the excess rent of farm or factory.^ 
What does in point of fact happen in Lpndon, as is well known, is 
iJiat high-rented shops in centr^ parts tend to sell goods more cheaply 
than low-rented shops in the suburbs, the better market and the more 
systematic competition making possible and furthering that result. 
On the other hand, however, there is a tendency, arising out of the 
fashionable proclivities of the upper and middle classes, for diops 
in certain sireets to charge prices above the average. These are 
countervailing tendencies, requiring to be taken into account in the 
study of economic forces, but not at all destroying the validity of the 
main deduction on which we have been proceeding. Yet again, 

^ Mr. Macleod, in the chapter on Bent in his ** Economics for Beginners" (pp. 
117, 118), by a rather gross oversight, discusses the question of the relation of diop 
rent to price without any allusion to ground rent whatever ; unavowedly using the 
term ** shop rent" as simply representing the rent paid for the use of buildings. 
That is quite a different issue from the one nominally raised in Mr. Macleod^s 
context. 
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the case of the costermonger, sometimes put as a poser, in no way 
deranges our generalisation. The costermonger, being allowed to do 
his trading on that portion of the land which is nationalised — the 
streets — escapes entirely the force of the competition for sites which 
drives np rent on all sides of him ; and of course charges less than 
shop prices in order that he may tempt to his barrow that custom 
which would otherwise go by preference to the shops. But he is an 
obviously limited anomaly, allowed to subsist because, for one thing, 
he has not multiplied to the point of being an intolerable obstruction 
to street traffic, and, for another, he constitutes a slight alleviation of 
the lot of the poor, with which the rest of the community does not 
care to interfere. 

ni. 

If the foregoing reasoning be valid, it will be fitting to define rent, 
not as something paid for the use of the original powers of the soil, 
but — ^in its older, wider, and sounder sense — as simply that which 
is paid for access to a given portion of the soil ; or — if, as is advisable, we 
seek to provide in our formula for other cases of hire — as that which is 
paid to its owner for the stated %ise of apiece of property, [In those other 
cases in which "rent" is paid for articles producible in indefinite 
number, the problem is simply one of cost of production and supply 
and demand, and as such need not here be considered.] Eicardo's 
definition, as it happens, while inconsistent with his argument, is 
more suggestive than the latter of the practical state of the matter ; 
but it quite fails to meet the case of ground-rent. On the other hand, 
instead of limiting the term to that share which a landowner can 
secure &om the extra gains of a farmer or manufacturer over those of 
the occupier of the least favored site or soil, we now recognise that 
rent may be and is secured by the landlord as a condition precedent 
to any access to the soil. That is to say, the entire appropriation 
of land in this country, and the growing demand for access to it 
(fluctuations apart), have brought it about &at any such access is paid 
for as an advantage or privilege ; and all the grades of rent above the 
lowest are simply equivalents for the higher grades of advantage in each 
and every case. 

Such a generalisation is of course to be taken, like all " economic 
laws" proper, as a statement of a constant tendency in things, not as 
an assertion of what always happens. It ought not still to be necessary 
to cite the explanations of Mill and Caimes as to the inevitably non- 
particular character of any economic law whatever ; but the stress of 
attack often made on the Eicardian and other generalisations as being 
"vicious" because "abstract", seems to indicate oblivion of the 
statements of the Bicardians liiemselves, if not some incapacity to 
perceive that there are positively no "laws" deducible from social 
and commercial phaenomena which are not abstract. Granted, and that 
freely, that we are to keep in view the difEerences in rates of profit, in 
prices, in the wages paid for the same kind of labor in different places — 
granted, too, that actual rent does not strictly conform to the grades 
of advantage, the "law" is just as sound, as scientific, and as well 
worth formulating, as the first law of motion or any other generalisa- 
tion in physics. It is the only hind of law the subject admits of. This 
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lias been demonstrated a score of times since as long ago as Jean 
Baptiste Say (**Traite d'Economie Politique", ed. 1819, ii., pp. 
xvui. — ^xxxiv. and Ixv.); and all modem economists of standing 
have kept tiie quaMcation before their readers. Thus Mill, in his 
(iapter on Eent (sec. 4) : " It is not pretended that the facts of any 
concrete case conform with absolute precision to this or any olJier 
scientific principle. We must never forget that the truths of political 
economy are truths only in the rough." ** It is impossible in political 
economy to obtain general theorems embracing the complications of 
circumstances which may affect the result in an individual case." 
And a large part of Caimes's " Logical Method " is devoted to making 
this clear. La the circumstances we are entitied to suggest with Prof. 
Sidgwick ("Scope and Method of Political Economy", p. 36) that 
those who pronounce the deductive method essentially wrong should 
offer us some positive conclusion, some constructive doctrine, in which 
its principles are not subsumed. It may fairly be said that it is the 
deductive method alone which offers any positive guide to practical 
action, and it has yet to be shown that the practical conclusion^ 
logically to be drawn from the generalisations of "orthodox" 
economics (setting aside the sweeping inculcation by some of Laiaaez- 
faire^ which, however, was never claimed as a "law") would in any 
case point to action detrimental to the interests of the workers. Mill 
and Oaimes found themselves led by their economics to recommend 
land nationalisation ; and Fawcett joined these in pointing to coopera- 
tion as the necessary and desirable step to the elevation of the working 
classes from the position of mere wage-earners. Eestriction of popu- 
lation, again, has from the first been an "orthodox" economic pre- 
scription, though English hypocrisy has in large measure suppressed 
the fact. "We have yet to see a positive economic prescription, from 
any school, which is not as much a matter of " abstraction " and 
deduction as these. 

On the question of rent, in fact, we put the deductive method to 
the practical test. We have before us the merely general proposition 
that rent tends to be paid for all sorts of advantages of site and soil 
in the ratio of these advantages, objective or subjective. On this 
generalisation is based the contention that it would be well to 
nationalise the land, or, failing that, to apply taxation to it, by way 
of preventing the diversion to a few of a vast gain that demonstrably 
arises out of the general advance of the nation, irrespective of any- 
thing done by these few. Now, if it be proposed to raise the whole 
national revenue from a land tax, there would certainly be an injustice 
done. We have seen — such at least is my argument— that much that 
is paid as land rent, while logically " economic rent " in the old sense, 
is as purely a return on applied capital as anything which can be so 
described; and to tax this application of capital alone, leaving all 
others untouched, would be flatly inequitable. Again, we have seen 
that, on the admission of the Bicardian school, possessors of other 
advantages than those of soil and site are gainers thereby just as are 
landlords; and unless it be asserted that such other gainers have 
"created" all their own advantages, while landlords have not, the 
exclusive taxation of the latter is thus again shown to be arbitrary. 
Here it must be admitted that some such arguments have been used 
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on the Bicardian side; but the decisiye fact remains that the rejection 
of these arguments is just as much a matter of '^ abstraction" and 
deduction as the arguments themselves. The proposal to tax land 
solely, as it seems to me, has been supported by considerations which 
are not pretended to be "economic laws" at all; which may be 
" abstract " indeed, but, if so, are " abstract " in quite a different way 
from any of our laws of the variation of rent and from an " economic 
law " such as the organon of self-interest. On the other hand, the 
argument against the exclusive taxation of rent in the present state 
of society has been shown to be led up to by processes of deduction on 
the same lines as the original Eicardian doctrine. 

It is impossible here to go at length into the arguments for and 
against sunmiary land-nationalisation or rent-confiscation ; but I will 
briefly state the line of the dispute from my own point of view. It is 
agreed that the possession of land tends to constitute a source of 
increasing unearned gain to its owner, by reason of the in(»eaae 
effected in its value by the mere advance of population and wealth. 
On this it is argued that such unearned increment should be appro- 
priated by the State, and that the only efficient method is nationalisa- 
tion. The answer to this is that while the unearned increment 
undoubtedly takes place, and while nationalisation is desirable on its 
merits, there is much unearned increment in other directions. Thus 
the increasing value of certain pictures, books, statues, etc., is due to 
the general extension of culture ; but even in respect of contemporary 
production, and of certain professional work, many men profit much 
pecuniarily by the ** general deed of man" aroimd them. Further, 
aU income from mere bequeathable investments is as obviously drawn 
from the labor of others as is land rent. If, then, land is to be taxed, 
other incomes than the landlord's should be taxed likewise. On this 
it is urged that " no man made " the land, and that its inherent value 
cannot righteously remain the property of a few. I confess I have 
never been able to see in this argument, urged as it is by such an 
authority as Gaimes, anything but a fallacy in classification^ Caimes 
admits ("Essays in Political Economy," pp. 191-2) that objects of 
wealth in general "no doubt derive their material existence in the last 
resort from things which no man has made ", but contends that " as 
wealth, as things possessing exchange value, they exist, not through the 
liberality of nature, but through the labor and enterprise of man. . . . 
It is not so with land, which possesses value, often high value, even 
in its crudest form." This is surely pretty bad. As if woods and ores 
and stones — the basis of so many objects of wealth — did not possess 
high exchange value while they are still in the soil, or growing without 
human intervention. If it be argued that this exchange value of 
immanuf actured ores and stones is due to the spread of civilisation in 
general, we are all at one. Iron ore in English earth has value 
because of the general English life around, just as a site in London 
has value as such because of the general life around. But iE this is 
to be an ci priori reason for preventing private property in the site, it 
is clearly an d priori reason for preventing private property in stone 
and iron. If we make it a categorical imperative ihat the land shall 
only be leased from the State, equally must the stone and iron be 
leaded from the ^t^te. 
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This importation of d priwi ethics into the land question by some 
economists has, I submit, been unfortunate. Their business was, 
properly, to state the economics of taxation and State policy all round, 
and then base their prescriptions on the broad ground of expediency. 
Equity being the first political expediency, they were of course dealing 
with that when they elaborated the theory of a moral difference 
between landed properiy and every other; but they at least paid 
small heed to the sense of equity as generally developed around them. 
They had ready to their hand such a canon as Smith and Mill applied 
to taxation — that it should involve equality of sacrifice ; and yet they 
insisted on an argument which would logically justify the exaction of 
sacrifice from one class only, ignoring others equally wealthy and 
equally idle. There was, to say the least, no need to go about the 
work in such a fashion. Probably the great majority of those who 
draw an a priori distinction between landed and all other property — 
certainly all the accredited English economists who do so — contemplate 
nationalising the land by a process of compensation to landlords ; in 
which case the d ^priori doctrine remains in the air. As regards 
method in taxation, again, we may be pretty sure that the same 
economists would not urge in practice the taxation of rent to the 
exclusion of all other forms of income. They would argue in accor- 
dance with the principle we have gathered from some of their works 
— that rent is a varying gain from the possession of certain advan- 
tages, -these advantages being thus valuable largely because of the 
action and growth of the commimity in general ; and from this it 
^would follow that the possessors of other similarly fruitful advantages 
should be taxed also. 

The practical bearing of the economics of rent on politics may be 
thus summed up. Being the ransom exigible for access to the now 
wholly appropriated soil of our populous and rich country, land or 
ground rent is a source of revenue which this community as a whole 
would do well to purchase from the present holders. Even in face of 
the large importation of cheap food from abroad, the primary monopoly 
element in our rents tends to become gradually greater ; and the 
monopoly of the land thus becomes an increasing source of unearned 
income to individuals. All monopoly is, of course, as Jevons urges 
(** Theory,'' p. li.), only another name for property; but it does not 
follow that all sorts of monopoly or property are at a given time 
equally worth national acquirement. The bare fact that land is a fixed 
quantity is not in itself the determining reason for wishing to nationalise 
it. Specified pictures, to go no further, are fixed quantities ; but it 
may not be expedient to insist at present on the transfer of precious 
pictures to the nation at a fair price, though such transactions will 
doubtless be enforced in time to come. The determining considera- 
tions in favor of land nationalisation are its practicability and its clear 
expediency, from the point of view of the general democratic desire to 
modify inequalities of well-being in society. And the process need 
involve no breach of equity, from the most advanced etmcal point of 
view. The purchase will probably involve a systematic readjustment 
of taxation, in which rent income itself will be taxed more than before ; 
but if the whole economics of income be kept in view, such increased 
taxation will take the shape of a graded and graduated tax on all 
forms of revenue. (^ r^^^^Ar^ 
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The fact that the laws of rent on which this policy is founded are 
"true only in the rough " involves no real risk of injustice to indi- 
viduals. If, indeed, from the assumption of an average rate of profits 
we were to proceed to the conclusion that in no part of the country is 
it necessary, pending nationalisation, to protect any class of cultivators, 
then we should go astray. The languaee of Adam Smith, before 
noticed, would commit us to the doctrine mat Irish cottiers and High- 
land crofters must always make "ordinary profits". We know l£at 
this is not so ; just as, on the other hand, we may in the main agree 
with Lord Derby that farms in England are " habitually let at a lower 
rent than they would fetch if competed for in the open market". 
[Compare Caimes (quoting Derby), " Essays," p. 200 ; and Walker 
(quotmg Eogers), " Land and its Eent," pp. 48-9.] But the case of the 
crofters is one which now runs no risk of being disregarded in British 
politics; and, for the rest, land nationalisation cannot worsen the position 
of farmers or landlords save in so far as it intercepts some excessive 
farmers' profits and makes the rrUtier of the idle landlord henceforth 
impossible. That every piece of land held from the State will always 
be as well cultivated as when held from the landlord, does not follow ; 
but on the other the land is tolerably certain to be in many cases 
better cultivated. Theoretically, the best cultivation of aU is likely to 
take place when the community as a whole cultivates its land for 
itself, as it now runs its postal system. Professor Nicholson has 
pointed out ("Tenant's Gain not Landlord's Loss," pp. 64-5) that a 
cultivating owner may with advantage apply capital to the land further 
than would be profitable to a tenant. A farmer would rather spend 
£10,000 on the land for a total return of 10 per cent. (=£1,000 in 
all) than sank £5,000 at 12 per cent. (= £600) and invest the other 
£5,000 in stocks at 4 per cent. (=£200). But in the former case, with 
ordinary profits at 10 per cent., he woiild pay no rent; while in the 
latter he would be able to pay £100. So ttiat "the landlord must 
place a check on the application of the farmer's capital if the latter is 
to receive the ordinary rate of profit and the former a maximimi rent ". 
But the substitution of State cultivation for tenancy and rent-paying 
must be a very distant consummation. John Bobebtson. 
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Among the many fascinating characters lifted up on the crest of the 
waves of the great French Eevolution, few have left a more stainless 
name or brighter example than that of Marie- Jeanne Phlipon, re- 
nowned as Madame Eoland. The story of her career, told as it is 
throughout cmi amore by Miss Blind, unites the charm of a romance 
with 3ie interest which attaches to the most important event of modem 
times. Bom in Paris, March 17th, 1754, Manon, as she was familiarly 
called, was the second of seven children, of whom all but herself died 
in infancy. Her father, Gatien Phlipon, a chaser and worker in 

1 Eminent Women Series. " Madame Eoland." By MathQde Blind. London: 
"W. H. Allen and Co., 13, Waterloo Place, S.W., 1866. 
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enamel, had little to distinguisli him from the ordinary Parisian. To 
her mother, Marguerite Bimont, upright, pure, and surprisingly great 
in the essentials which make a noble womanhood, Manon owed her 
strength and sweetness of character. By the age of four she had 
learnt to read, and soon reading became a passion from which only 
the love of flowers could entice her. She was soon taught to read the 
Old and New Testament and to learn the Catechism. "I should 
have repeated the Koran, if they had taught me to read it " she says 
in her charming Memoirs,^ which Miss Blind has utilised, but would 
* have done well to have quoted oftener. Little restraint was imposed 
upon her reading. She devoured every book she could obtain, and 
would rise at five in the morning to pursue her studies alone. One 
day, when but eight or nine years old, she discovered among the books 
of one of her father's apprentices a work that became a landmark in 
her life. It was " Plutarch's Lives ". So rapt did she become in the 
stories of the heroes of ancient Greece and Eome that on Simday she 
would take Plutarch to church, and surreptitiously devour his delight- 
ful pages while the mother — good easy soul — ^believed her to be devoutly 
conning her Key to Heaven. Living in spirit with her heroes, Publi- 
cola, Epaminondas, Aristides, Cato, Timoleon, and the rest, she would 
weep at the destiny which made her one of a nation of serfs ruled by 
soulless despots, and her character became infused with the magnani- 
mity of her heroes. Oh to have lived in Sparta or in Eome : to be 
able to live and die for one's country ! * 

The child's attention, however, was not allowed to rest solely on 
books. There were lessons, including music and dancing, to be learnt, 
and she had to assist her mother in cooking and other domestic duties. 
Under the guidance of that devout creature her mind was soon turned 
in the direction of religion. Her imagination was stimulated by 
Tasso's ** Jerusalem Delivered", and her heart touched by the " Tele- 
machus " of Fenelon ; but her whole being was stirred when she read 
the ** Lives of the Saints ", and she longed like them to consecrate her 
life. At the age of eleven she threw herself at the feet of her parents 
and besought thetn to permit her to enter a nunnery. Her request 
was partially granted. She became calm and contented on being 
allowed to prepare for her communion by a year in convent. Looking 
back on this time when writing her " Memoirs " in prison, she says : 
"It must be confessed that the Catholic religion, though very little 
suited to a sound judgment enlightened by knowledge and submitting 
the objects of its belief to the rules of reason, is well fitted to captivate 
the imagination, which it strikes by the grand and terrible, while it 
occupies the senses by mysterious ceremonies alternately sweet and 
melancholy." 

At the convent she formed enduring friendship with Sophie and 

1 She naively tells she had learnt more than her instructors thought. " Je me 
prenais k rire quand ma grand'maman me parlait de petits enf ants trouves sous des 
feuilles de choux, et je disais que mon Ave Maria m'apprenait qu'ils sortaient 
d'ailleurs, sans m'inquidter comment ils y'etaient venus." 

2 Madame Boland was not alone in ascribing her republican principles to the 
reading of Plutarch. Bousseau notices a similar influence upon himself ; and many 
of the leaders of the Kevolution dated their republican tendencies from reading the 
Boeotian philosopher -whose works had been recommended by Montaigne, St. Evr^- 
moDd, Montesquieu, and Dacier. 
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Heuriette Cannet, sisters, six and ten years lier seniors, with wliom 
she Yolnminoasly corresponded until her marriage. The picture of 
her thoughts as painted in this correspondence is full of interest. 
Heart and brain keep time together. Now we seem to be listening to 
the tender devotion of a student of Francis de Sales ; anon we hear 
the clarion call of the Encydopedists. Manon, as she deyeloped 
towards womanhood, began to enquire more closely into her religious 
belief. She soon threw aside the dogma of eternal punishments. 
Her himiane heart refused to believe in '' a Creator, who devotes to 
eternal torments those innumerable beings, the frail works of his 
hands, cast on the earth in the midst of so many perils, and lost in a 
night of ignorance from "^hich they have abready had so much to 
suSer ". With fearless, truthfulness she confided her doubts to her 
confessor, who, anxious to re-establish her faith, lent her a number 
of works by the champions of Christianity. Manon read them, but 
she also took note of the names of the authors attacked, procured 
their writings, and perused them also, becoming in turn, sne says, 
Jansenist, Stoic, Sceptic, Atheist, and Deist. Deist she essentially 
remained, although Miss Blind informs us '^jshe finally landed in a 
frame of mind much resembling that of the modem Agnostic ; content 
to admit that there is an Unknowable and that there 'are many things 
in heaven and earth' insoluble by the best patented philosophies, 
whether material or otherwise ". It is evident however from many 
expressions that Madame Eoland dung to the belief in a God and in 
the immortality of the soul, rather as a sentimental hope than as 
conclusions of the intellect. 

One incident of her yoimg days deserves to be noticed. Early in 
her teens her mother took her to visit a friend occupying some subor- 
dinate position in the palace at Yersailles. She was struck neither 
with admiration nor envy at the luxury which surrounded her, but 
her heart was fiUed with burning indignation. She longed to return 
home from a palace where all made her "feel injustice and see 
absurdity ". 

Of handsome figure, pleasant coimtenance, mental accomplishments 
more than matching her personal charms, and with a not inconsiderable 
dowry, Mdlle. Phlipon had a number of suitors ; but one by one they 
were dismissed, to the no small annoyance of her father. She desired 
congeniality and perfect freedom of mind in marriage. "I could 
make ", she writes to Sophie Cannet, "a model of the man I could love, 
but it would be shattered the moment he became my master ''. One 
only, a certain Pahin de Lablancherie, a literary man, seems to have 
impressed her. He however was penniless, and her father prohibited 
his visits. Manon reluctantly but fortunately acquiesced. Soon 
after Lablancherie proposed to a rich young lady, and, as Manon 
learnt, he had done so in several other cases of heiresses, being 
known as " the lover of the eleven thousand virgins ". 

When she was about the age of twenty her tender, loving mother 
died. Manon was inconsolable. From tiiat time her home became 
unhappy. Her father gave way to dissipation, and even gambled 
away tiiie little fortune settled on his only child. About this time she 
was first introduced to M. Eoland de la Platiere, a friend of the 
Cannets and Inspector of Manufactures at Amiens. He was twenty 
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years her senior ; tall, thin, and yellow. A stifp, cold, haughty man, 
with inflexible principles; a Eepublican, a savant^ a stoic, and an 
admirer of the ancients. Acquaintance ripened into fnendship, 
admiration, esteem, but it never reached the warmth of love. After 
four years he solicited her hand. Her father discourteously refused. 
Manon was offended. She was driven from home, and took refuge in 
the convent where she had spent a happy year in her childhood. She 
was of age, and M. Eoland came personally to renew his offer. At 
first she refused. She could not think of coming penniless to his 
home. He offered a third time, after an imlover-like delay of six 
months, and was accepted. Madame Eoland entered this marriage 
state without illusions. She saw in her husband only a guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend ; and wrote at the time : ^^ In wedding M. Eoland 
I reduce my expectations to a measure where there can be no disap- 
pointment." Yet was she not only a dutiful but a devoted wife. She 
. was her husband's friend, companion, cook, and amanuensis. "Work- 
ing with him became as natural as eating with him", and with her 
own hands she prepared the dishes necessary for his dyspepsia, and 
invested with the graces of her animated pen the articles which he 
contributed to encyclopaedias and newspapers. Previously to her 
marriage Madame Eoland had already written occasional criticisms 
and essays, among others one on a subject proposed by the Academy 
of Besangon: "How can the Education of "Women conduce to the 
Education of Men ? ". Despite their partnership in the same political 
and social ideas, we cannot but suspect that the virtuous Eoland was 
a tiresome companion. He was inclined to be haughty and over- 
bearing. His relatives, moreover, were disagreeable, but she bore 
their interference with unruffled serenity. In the education of their 
only child Eudora, whom, contrary to the custom of French mothers, 
she nursed herself, she found her greatest joy. Two trips — one to 
England, the other to Switzerland — served to break the monotony of 
her provincial life, and to increase her breadth of mind and cement 
her love for free institutions. 

Like the bugle's call to the war horse in stable came the first notes 
of the revolution to Madame Eoland's ears. No more articles on furs 
or caterpillars. Thenceforward her thoughts were of reapuhltca. Her 
letters to her friends palpitate with the hopes, fears, and enthusiasm 
of the patriot. " Who is the traitor who at this moment minds any 
business but that of the nation!" "I am glad there is danger. 1 
see nothing else capable of goading you on. It is impossible to rise 
to freedom from the midst of corruption without strong convulsions. 
They are the salutary crises of a serious disease." "If we do not die 
for liberty, we shall soon have nothing to do but to weep for her. 
Do you say we dare no longer speak ? So be it. We must thunder 
then." It is in her fervid and animated letters to her friends that we 
fijid the secret of her influence. They were widely circulated, the 
greater portion of them appearing without the author's name in the 
Patriote Frangais, edited by Brissot. In the Cornier d$ Lyons also 
appeared articles, signed by her husband but from her pen, which 
attracted the attention of the Parisian press. She threw all the 
ardor of her restrained passionate nature — ^all her hve — ^into the cause 
of freedom. 
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Lyons, like the rest of France, was suffering at that time. Twenty 
thousand workmen were out of employ. Emand was charged witiL 
the mission of representing matters before the National Assembly. 
In Paris she soon became acquainted with the Girondist leaders. She 
threw herself into the political maelstrom, and her life became a 
part of the history of the Eevolution. Into the particulars of that 
stupendous event we do not propose to enter, but must content our- 
selves with a few glances at scenes in which our heroine figured. 
Take the following graphic picture, extracted not from Miss Blind but 
from a lady with whom readers of Our Comer are better acquainted. 

''Dark eyed and dark haired, with strong, pure face, beautiful by its force 
and by its expression rather than by (Siaxm of feature, with clefu: keen 
brain and eloquent tongue, cultured and thoughtful, brave as a Greek 
warrior, true as steel, passionately Bepublican, her ardent soul an altar to 
liberty, lit with quenchless flame, Madame Boland guided, inspired, breathed 
her own fire of Jove for Freedom into every heart aroimd her, shared every 
council, participated in every danger. At her house the Girondist leaders 
met four times every week, and at these dinners were laid the plans which 
the party carried out in the Assembly." ^ 

Madame Boland did not obtrude her opinions at these assemblies. 
She would sit apart occupied with needle- work or letter-writing, yet 
losing no syllable of what passed. Afterwards, without ostentation, 
she would express her opinion privately to individuals. She tells us 
that what surprised her most was the imiversal mediocrity. History 
confirms her judgment, even with regard to eloquent Vergniaud, in- 
triguing but unselfish Brissot, and Sieyes with his paper constitutions. 
The Girondists were, like their panegyrist Lamartine, too much given 
to sentiment. Madame Boland's policy consisted in zealously and 
incessantly stirring her party to action. In a letter to Bancal des 
Issarts, dated 18th August, 1790, she writes : 

'* Que faire ? Struggle with courage and constancy. It were an unex- 
ampled phsBnomenon if the regeneratibn of an empire was effected peace- 
ably ; it is probably a chimeBra. Adversity is the school of nations, as of 
men, and I believe we must be purified by it to be worth anything. Fate, 
in causing us to be bom at the time of the birth of liberty, has placed us 
as the forlorn hope of the army which must combat for her and bring about 
her triumph. It is for us by doing well our task to prepare the happiness 
of succeeding generations." 

Von Sybel, one of the best German historians of the French Revolution, 
charges her with **cold fanaticism" because, upon someone com- 
miserating the sufferings of the Queen and the Dauphin, she turned 
her back on him and said that greater things were at stake in the 
Revolution than a woman and child. We find no fanaticism here, but 
simply a true perception of the issues of history. Louis Blanc is 
equally mistaken in thinking her no genuine democrat. She loved the 
people, though she wished to see them guided by men of virtue and 
intelligence. Oarlyle's judgment is our own. ** Reader, mark that 
queenfike burgher woman ; beautiful, Amazonian, graceful to the eye 
and more so to the mind. Unconscious of her worth (as aU worth 

1 " History of the Great French Bevolution." A course of lectures by Annie 
Besant. P. 105. 
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Is), of her greatness, of her crystal clearness ; genuine, the creature 
oi Simplicity and Nature in an age of Artificiality, Pollution, and 
Cant ; there, in her stiU completeness, in her still invincibility, die, if 
thou knew it, is the noblest of all living Frenchwomen, and will be seen 
one day." It was imfortunate that Madame Boland's refinement 
made her regard with repugnance the Titan of the Eevolution, who 
might have saved the Girondists and himself by a coalition. But 
Danton was credited with the September massacres, and Madame 
Eoland's nature was one that could brook no compromise with evil. 
To Eobespierre she had not only been friendly, but when he fled 
after the riot of the Champ de Mars, had sallied out to ofEer him the 
shelter of her roof. Marat had cause for spite. Boland, when 
Minister of the Interior, had refused him a grant of fifteen thousand 
francs which he had demanded for his paper, L^Ami du Peuple. His 
assassination only served to accelerate the death of the " Circe " he 
delighted in denouncing. 

One and all knew that when Eoland entered the ministry his wife 
virtually entered with him. It was she who proposed the confederate 
camp of National Guards to protect Paris both from foreign and in- 
ternal foes. It was she who indited the bold letter to the Mng, upon 
his refusing to sanction the decrees against the emigrants and non- 
juring clergy, which brought about her husband's dismissal and 
the king's deposition. It was she who by exposing the duplicity of 
Louis made inevitable the fall of the monarchy. When brought before 
the bar of the Convention her eloquence and tact changed a threatened 
storm to calm; Marat alone, inaccessible to admiration, growling 
dissent. That she approved tne execution of the faithless and incom- 
petent king there can be little doubt. Buzot, who we shall see pro- 
bably represented her opinion, voted death with the proviso of its 
ratification by the people. It was not a matter of sentiment but of 
justice and expediency. We do not agree with Miss Blind that it was 
a mistake. During all that troublous time Madame Eoland remained 
calm. Says Carlyle, " For the rei^ let whose head soever be giddy it 
is not this brave woman's. Severe and queenly here as she was of old 
in her own hired garret of the Ursuline convent." When the Moun- 
tain triumphed her friends urged flight, but she preferred to die at her 
post. Prepared for the worst, she slept with a loaded pistol within 
reach, not for attack or defence, but to guard herself from outrage. 
When the order for Eoland's arrest came from the insurgents, she re- 
solved to announce to the Convention the circumstance and his refusal. 
She was unable to gain admission. She returned home. Eoland was 
meanwhile safe in hiding. She resolved to remain and await the event, 
indifferent to her own fate. Emissaries came to inquire for Eoland, 
in vain. They left a sentinel at her door. She ordered her supper, 
went to bed and slept as soundly as if no danger encompassed her. 

'^ She had not been asleep above an hour when a servant roused her to 
say that gentlemen from the Section wished to speak with her. While she 
was carefully dressing herself, the maid seemed astonished at her mistress 



putting on more than a dressing gown. * It is well to be decent when one 
IS going out, my child/ said Madame Boland, calmly. The poor woman 
looked at her and burst into tears." 

Upon being told it was an order for her arrest, the lamentations of 
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her household touched even those officers of the Commune. "You 
have people here who love you," said one of the Commissioners. "I 
never had any about me who did not," replied Madame Eoland, and 
she followed them downstairs. Outside she was hailed by the cries of 
the mob, " To the guillotine ! ". The officers offered to pull down the 
blinds. ** No, gentlemen," she replied; ** innocence, however oppressed, 
should not assume the appearance of guilt. I fear the eyes of none, 
and will not hide myself." "You have more firmness than most 
men," replied the guard. 

She entered the prison of the abbey, knowing well that over its 
portals might have been written the words ^^ Lasciate ogni aperanza voi 
eh^entrateJ^ She sought comfort in her books. Thomson's " Seasons " 
had been in her pocket on the night of her imprisonment. She sent 
for her old friend Plutarch, for Hume, Shaftesbury, and Tacitus. To 
her regret she could not obtain Mrs. Macaulay's "History of the 
English Eevolution", a work much admired by French Kepublicans, 
and which she had hoped to match by a similar production in her 
mother tongue. She was scarcely in prison a month when she was 
exposed to a cruel deception. She was told she was free. She left 
the abbey, but on reaching home was again arrested, and thrown 
among the horrors of Sainte Pelagic, then the receptacle for the 
worst women of Paris. Here she secluded herself as far as possible, 
occupying her time in writing her Memoir, which was taken away in 
leaves by Bosc, and afterwards published under the title of "Appeal 
to impartial Posterity ". Here, too, she could for the first time give 
vent to her Platonic love. Yes, Madame Eoland, at the ripe age 
of thirty-nine, was in love^ and with-Buzot, six years her junior. 
Handsome, grave, even austere in his principles, tender, neat, and 
well attired, he imited the gifts of the Eepubucan with the graces of 
the aristocrat. Friendship and admiration had with both ripened into 
love. Until 1864 this had only been suspected, not known. In that 
year were first published four letters from Madame Eoland to Buzot, 
which, their genuineness being established, leave no room for doubt. 
France is rich in the literature of love, from the letters of Eloise to 
those of Mdlle. de Lespinasse, but it has little that is more curious, 
nothing more nobly pathetic, than these breathings of a heart that 
dare only reveal itself in the hour of death. So far from detracting 
from her worth they but enchance it. The letters are fuller of 
patriotism than of love. The first one is evidently a reply to some 
proposed plan of escape. She exhorts Buzot to regard his own safety 
only. If he lives to be of service to his country she will die content. 

** I owe to the humanity of my keepers indulgences which I conceal for 
fear of compromising them, but kindiiess binds more firmly than chains ; 
and could I escape I would not, lest I should ruin the honest gaoler who 
does his best to soften my captivity. 

After describing her occupations and giving some details about her 
husband, her child, and her faithful servant, she adds : 

*' I scarcely dare own, and thou alone canst comprehend, that I am not 
sorry to have been arrested. They will be less furious, less eager against 
B[oland], I thought. If they bring me to trial, I will sustain it in a manner 
to do him honor. It seemed to me I was thus acquitting myself of a debt 
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due to Ms chagrins; but dost thou not see that in remaimng alone I 
remain with thee ? Thus by captivity I sacrifice myself for my husband, I 
keep myself to my friend, and I owe to my persecutors the reconciliation 
of duty and of love. Do not pity me ! " 

Few won\en in all history stand so completely self -revealed as does 
Madame Koland in her Memoir and her Letters. Those most familiar 
with them^ admire her most. If the touchstone of life be death, she 
must be judged by the heroic standard, even when we remember 
how, in the days of the French Eevolution, it was the fashion of these 
'* frivolous " iVench to die fearlessly. The Girondists went singing 
to their death : 

''Aliens enfants de la patrie, 

Le jour de gloire est arrive 

Centre nous de la tyrannie 

Le covteau sanglant est leve." 

Madame Holand's was the woman's office of consoling and relieving 
another. Her companion to execution was an elderly man, named 
Lamarche. Him sne cheered and even caused to smile. She was 
clothed in white, and her dark hair hung round her like a Spanish 
veil. At the foot of the guillotine she asked for a pencil '*to vmte 
the strange thoughts that were rising in her ". It was refused. It 
was a favor to be allowed to die first, in order to be spared the spec- 
tacle of the death of others and the suspense of waiting one's turn. 
She asked her companion to ascend first. Samson the executioner, 
objected that his orders were that she should die first. "You cannot", 
she said with a smile, "refuse a woman's last request". She awaited 
her turn with composure. Near the scaffold stood the plaster statue 
of Liberty, erectedfor the/c'^ of August 10th. To it wie addressed 
her famous final apostrophe : "0 Liberty! what crimes are committed 
in thy name!". She then bowed low to the image of her worship, 
as though she said : " Despite those crimes, I die faithful to thee ! ". 

J. Mazztni Wheeleb. 



^IjaX tijj^ tS^^nniv-^ ^an** 



The results of the general election of July, 1886, have been very 
remarkable, as showing that the voice of public meetings is not 
always to be relied on as an index to the electoral vote, though now 
the far larger proportion of adults who attend meetings are certainly 
voters. In densely-populated constituencies it is often possible that 
many numerously-attended meetings are chiefly composed of the same 
persons ; but even allowing for this it is clear there is variance between 
the open voice of the public meeting and the judgment by ballot. 
Most exceptionally in English political life a considerable section of 
the Radicals, the bulk of the Whigs, and a large number of Liberals 
have, at the instigation of their leaders, joined hands with the Tories 
at the polling-booth. The London daily and weekly press, "with very 
few exceptions, joined itself to this extraordinary alliance. For the 
hostility manifested to Mr. Gladstone by the Tinm and Daily TeUgra^ph 
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there is no need for surprise, "but that the JScho, owned by Passmore 
Edwards, of silver axe-head fame, should join the yelping pack of 
hireling scribes in daily and weekly cry and insinuation, looks as 
though the proprietor measured political questions in the bushel of his 
own much-desired but unattained knighthood. It is a little startling 
to find that while Mr. Joseph Cowen, a pronounced Home Euler, voted 
and spoke for Mr. Gladstone's Bill, his paper, the Newcastle Daily 
ChronicUy was strongly in favor of the candidates opposed to the 
measure. "What does the country say ? A comparatively new pro- 
position has been presented to the electorate; unanimously opposed by 
the Tories, it has found a divided voice in the Liberal ranks. The 
recent electoral struggle is rather an educational step than a decision 
on the Home Eule problem. 

Nominally the country says that it prefers to be governed by Lord 
Salisbury and Lord E. Churchill ; but is this its real voice ? The first 
noticeable feature in the poUs is that in the very large majority of 
cases the voting was appreciably less than in November last. In large 
centres of population the loss under the head of untraced "removals " 
would account for much, and the register being full seven months 
older than at the general election there would also be the deduction 
equivalent to the ordinary adult death-rate. But, even allowing for 
these causes of diminution, there is a considerable quantity of voting 
power not accounted for, and this cannot be explained alone by 
Liberal and Eadical abstentions (though these have been very great), 
for in many cases the Tory winning vote, though supplpmented by 
Liberal help, is actually smaller than was poUed by the same candidate 
as a losing vote last year. 

I take this generally lesser vote to mean lack of interest on both 
sides in the vit^ question on which the appeal to the country is made. 
But for the voting support actively given to Tories by the dissentient 
Liberals and by Eadicals opposed to Mr. Gladstone's measures, the 
Tories would have been badly beaten. This was most fully illustrated 
at Birmingham, where Mr. Chamberlain's friends have actually 
returned two open Tories, and in many parts of the country there is 
no doubt that Mr. Chamberlain's express advice, repeated by Mr. 
Jesse Collin gs, induced votes to be given for Conservative candidates. 
This is specially the case in the Freebridge division of Norfolk, where 
the publication of a letter from Jesse CoHrngs, the agricultural laborers' 
friend, contributed to deprive Joseph Arch, the agricultural laborers' 
representative, of his seat. 

Not the least notable amongst the ingredients of the election have 
been the Irish vote and the oral support in large constituencies given 
to Ministerial candidates by the advocacy of prominent Irish leaders. 
The effect has been more than disappointing. At the outset of the 
election struggle Mr. "W. O'Brien, the editor of United Ireland, one 
of the most acute and well-informed of the Irish party, stated that at 
the general election of 1885 Irish support gave fifty seats to the 
Tories, and that now these fifty seats would give a majority to Mr. 
Gladstone. Mr. W. O'Brien has been lamentably mistaken. In some 
cases, as in Liverpool, Manchester, and* Leeds, it is possible that the 
transference of iiie Irish vote has had the effect of displacing the 
Tory in favor of a supporter of Mr. Gladstone; but at Oldham, Stock- 
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port, and Salf ord, where the Irish vote is in each case reputedly large, 
the Tories not only retained their seats, but in addition won three 
others ; and at Ashton-under-Lyne, where there is certainly a fairly 
strong Irish Catholic population, the Conservative member, only 
elected in 1885 by a very small majority, is now returned by the 
casting vote of the returning officer. In Birkenhead a supposed vote 
of many hundreds of Irish either availed nothing against the Liberal 
desertions or is mysteriously imhelpful. The effect of Irish advocacy 
is still more noticeable. Mr. Parnell's first great election speech was 
made at Portsmouth. Mr. Vanderbyl, one of the sitting members 
who had supported Mr. Gladstone, and Alderman Baker, a strong local 
candidate who was prepared to support Mr. Gladstone, were neverthe- 
less both thrown out. Sir W. Grossman, Dissentient Liberal, who had 
voted against Ireland, was re-elected, and Sir S. Wilson, a Torj- 
who had unsuccessfully wooed many seats, replaced Mr. Vanderbyl. 
Another great speech was made by Mr. Pamell at Chester, and here 
Dr. B. Foster, a strong Gladstonian, was unseated, and a Tory elected 
in his stead. It would be foUy to deny that some prejudice against 
Mr. Gladstone's intended Irish Parliament has been created by the 
very wide circulation (1) of strong specific allegations that prominQut 
Pamellite members are actually members of the Fenian organisation ; 
(2) of carefully selected extracts from speeches by leading Minis- 
terialists, in which members of the Pamellite party were denounced 
for alleged complicity with, or connivance in, resorts to boycotting and 
outrage. This prejudice has been heightened by the further circula- 
tion of passages from speeches and writings by various Irish leaders 
implying that the Irish party desired to utterly destroy the English 
Empire and to completely separate Ireland from the United Kingdom. 
The severe but not entirely unjustified criticisms of Mr. Cheimberlain 
and of Sir G. 0. Trevelyan on the Land BiU have frightened many 
British taxpayers, especially as the best that even Eadicals ventured 
during the election to say for that Bill was that " it was dead", and 
so poll after poll was gained against both Bills. The Metropolis, 
which went so largely Tory at the last Election, has now gone further 
in that direction, so that the Eadical members are few and far between, 
and this despite the increasing numbers and possible influence of the 
workmen's clubs. The new federation of Eadical organisations of the 
Metropolis, though it pronounced in favor of Mr. Gladstone, does not 
at present seem to wield any real influence over the people. 

I am inclined to think that the Irish leaders have to thank them- 
selves for much of the present indifference or hostility of the London 
and other workmen on the Irish question. It is almost too soon for 
some of the ardent workers to forget the bitter proclamation against 
Eadicals and in favor of Tories issued by Mr. PameU's friends last 
winter. Knowing the value of the harshly unjust declaration issued 
by Mr. T. P. O'Connor in favor of the Tories, many workmen may be 
well pardoned for measuring as of doubtful value the newer declara- 
tions from the same lips. 

The ignominious defeat of Mr. Goschen in Edinburgh, and the 
rejection, which I personally regret, of Sir G. 0. Trevelyan at Hawick, 
form a most wonderful tribute to the special influence of Mr. Glad- 
stone's oratory. The balance in Scotland has inclined to the side 
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of the eloquent member for Midlotliian. In England the tliree seats 
gained at Manchester and Liverpool may possibly be put to the same 
account. In part the declaration at the polls may be read as of con- 
demnation of the almost still born, and nearly universally rejected, 
Land Bill; in part it is the expression of the old "no popery" cry 
so unfortunately revived on behalf of the Protestant minority in Ire- 
land; in part it is the result of the paralysis of political activity 
arising from the acute division in the Radical ranks consequent on 
Mr. Chamberlain's policy. The great Whig secession has counted for 
something, but this would have availed little if it had not commanded 
the aid of men highly esteemed as Badical leaders. 

The array — ^which included Joseph Chamberlain's energy, activity, 
andXv^ill, John Bright's life-repute, marshalled under Lord Hartington, 
who from his standpoint has been honest leader of the new party — 
would of itself have availed nothing. It would have been almost 
utterly annihilated but for Tory votes. Sir G. 0. Trevelyan, Mr. 
Trevelyan, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Albert Grey, and Mr. Brand are, despite 
this, amongst the rejected. The Tories have re-elected Lord Harting- 
ton for Rossendale Division. Peter Rylands comes again, sent almost 
alone by the Conservative suffrage of Burnley. But the divided 
Radical ranks have in their turn voluntarily opened for Tories to pass 
through, and the Tories are the real, if not the sole, gainers. One 
thing is clear. The country has been appealed to by Mr. Gladstone, 
and its judgment, on whatever grounds given, is hostile to him. The 
majority have the right of judgment, and they have adjudged against 
his Irish projects. 

Yet the question of local self-government for Ireland cannot be 
avoided ; it cannot even be very long postponed. Mr. Parnell brings 
back with In'Tn to the new Parliament 85 members; he is most 
efficiently supported from across the ocean. If it be possible for the 
Irish leaders to guide and restrain for a brief space the hotter and 
more intemperate members of their own party — ^if the fight can be 
conducted on Parliamentary lines — ^the Tories themselves will be com- 
pelled to concede the Home Rule they deny. 

It is certain that no solution of the Irish question will be tolerable 
that does not secure for Ireland the very largest measure of local self- 
government compatible with the maintenance of the Kingdom. 

Chables Bradlaugh. 



By GEORaE BERNARD SHAW, 

AuTHoa OP "An Unsocial Socialist", bto. 

» 

Chapter XV. 

On Sunday afternoon Douglas went to Holland Park, where he found 
Mrs. Conolly, Miss McQuench, and Marmaduke. A little girl was 
playing in the garden. They were all so unconstrained, and so like 
their old selves, that Douglas at once felt that Conolly was absent. 
"I am to make Ned's excuses," said Marian. "He has some 
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pressing family affairs to arrange." She seemed about to explain 
further; but Marmaduke looked uneasily at her, and she stopped. 
Then resuming gaily, she added, *' I told Ned that he need not stand 
on ceremony. Fancy my saying that of you : the most punctilious of 
men ! " 

" Quite right. I am glad that Mr. Conolly has not suffered me to 
interfere with his movements," he replied, with a smile, which he sup- 
pressed as he turned and greeted Miss McQuench with his usual cold 
composure. But to Marmaduke, who seemed much cast down, he 
gave an encouraging squeeze of the hand. Not that he was moved 
by the misfortunes of Marmaduke ; but he was thawed by the beauty 
of Marian. 

" We shall have a pleasant evening," continued Marian. " Let us 
fancy ourselves back at Westbourne Terrace again. Reminiscences 
make one feel so deHcioUsly aged and sad. Let us think that it is one 
of our old Sunday afternoons. Sholto : pray go upstairs and shave, 
to heighten the illusion." 

"I fear the evidence of Mr. Conolly's razors would rather tend to 
dispel it. If I may call you Marian, as I used to do, I think that our 
conversation will contain fewer reminders of the lapse of time." 

" If Ned does not object, I am sure I do not,^ said Marian, dis- 
regarding an anxious glance from Elinor. "We were talking about 
Nelly's fame when you came in. The colonial edition of her book has 
just appeared. Behold the advertisement ! " 

There was a newspaper open on the table, and Marian pointed to 
one of its columns as she spoke. Douglas took it up and read the 
following. 

Now Beady, a New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8yo, 58. 

THE WATEES OF MAEAH, 

By Elinor McQuench. 

** Superior to many of the numerous tales which find a ready sale at the 
railway bookstall." — Athenoeum, 

« lliere is nothing to fatigue, and something to gratify, the idle reader." 
— Examiner. 

"There is a ring of solid metal in * The Waters of Marah ' ".— i>a% 
Mentor. 

** Miss McQuench has fairly established her claim to be considered the 
greatest novelist of the age." — MiddUngtrnvn Mercury. 

**Iteplete with thrilling and dramatic incident. .... Instinct with 
passion and pathos." — Ladies^ Gazette. 

Tabuteau & Son, Covent Gaeden. 

" That is very flattering," said Douglas, as he replaced the paper 
on the table. 

" Highly so," said Elinor. " Coriolanus displaying his wounds in 
the Forum is nothing to it." And she abruptly took the paper; folded 
it; and threw it behind the sofa. Just then a message from the 
kitchen engaged Marian's attention ; and Douglas, to relieve her of 
her guests for the moment, strolled out upon the little terrace, 
whither Marmaduke had moodily preceded him. 

** Still in your difficulties, Lind," he said, with his perfunctory- 
air of concern, looking at the garden with some interest. 
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" I'm out of my difficulties clean enough," said Marmaduke. 
"There's the child among the currant bushes; and I am rid of her 
mother — ^for good, I suppose." 

" So much the better. I hope it has not cost you too much." 

"Not a rap. I met her in the museum after our confab on 
Wednesday, and told her what you recommended : that I must have 
the child; and that she must go. She said aU right; and shook 
hands. I havent seen her since." 

"I congratulate you." 

" I dont feel con]dPortable about her." 

" Absurd, man ! What better could you have done ? " 

" That's just what I say. It was her own fault : I did all in my 
power. I offered her five hundred pounds down. She wouldnt have 
it, of course ; but could I help that ? Next day, when she sent her 
maid for her things, I felt so uneasy that I came to ConoUy, and told 
him the whole affair. He behaved very decently about it, and said 
that I might as well have left her six months ago for all the good my 
staying had done or was likely to do. He has gone off to see her 
to-day — she is in lodgings somewhere near the theatre — ; and he will 
let me know in case any money is required. I should like to know 
what they are saying to one another about me. They're a rum pair." 

"Well, let us forget it, and enjoy ourselves for this evening. 
Let us eat and drink; for to-morrow we die," said Douglas, wim 
forced good humor. "Marian seems to be happy; and we must not 
spoil her pleasure." 

" Yes : she always is in good spirits when he's away." 

"Indeed?" 

" It seems to me that they dont pull together. I think she is 
afraid of him." < 

"You dont mean to say that he ill-treats her?" said Douglas 
fiercely. 

" No : I dont mean that he licks her, or anything of that sort. 
And yet he is just that sort of chap that I shouldnt be surprised at 
anything he might do. As far as ordinaiy matters go he seems to 
treat her partici£u:ly well. But I've noticed that she shuts up and 
gets anxious when he comes into the room; and he has his own 
way in everything." 

"Is that all? He embarrasses her by his behavior, I suppose. 
Perhaps she is afraid of his allowing his breeding to peep out." 

" Not she. His manners are all right enough. Besides, as he is a 
genius and a celebrity and all that, people dont expect him to be con- 
ventional. He might stand on his head in the middle of a quadnUei 
if he chose, and count on a round of applause for it." 

" Sholto," said Marian, joimng them: " have you spoken to little 
Lucy?" 

"No." 

" Then you are unacquainted with the most absolute imp on the 
face of the earth," said Elinor. "You neednt frown, Marmaduke: 
it is you who have made her so." 

" Leave her alone," said Marmaduke to Marian, who was about to 
call the child. "Petting babies is not in Douglas's line 2 she wiU only 
bore him." 
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" Not at all," said Douglas. 

" It does not matter whether she bores him or not," said Marian. 
"He must learn to take a proper interest in children. Lucy: come 
here." 

Lucy stopped playing, and said : ** What for ? " 

"Because I ask you to, dear," said Marian gently. 

The child considered for a while, and then resimied her play. 
.Miss McQuench laughed. Marmaduke muttered impatiently, and 
went down the garden. Lucy did not perceive him until he was 
within a few steps of her, when she gave a shriU cry of surprise, 
and ran to the other side of a flower-bed too wide for him to spring 
across. He gave chase ; but she, with screams of laughter, avoided 
him by running to and &o so as to keep on the side opposite to him. 
Feeling that it was undignified to dodge his child thus, he stopped 
and bade her come to him ; but she only laughed the more. He 
called her in tones of command, entreaty, expostulation, and im- 
patience. At last he shouted to her menacingly. She placed her 
thumbnail against the tip of her nose ; spread her fingers ; and made 
him a curtsy. He uttered an imprecation, and returned angrily to the 
house, saying between his teeth, 

" Let her stay out, since she chooses to be obstinate." 

"She is really too bad to-day," said Marian. "I am quite shocked 
at her." 

"She is quite right not to come in and be handed round for 
inspection like a doU," said Elinor. 

" She is very bold not to come when she is bidden," said Marian. 

"Yes; from your point of view," said Elinor. "I like bold 
children." 

Marmaduke was sulky and Marian serious for some time after this 
incident. They recovered their spirits at dinner, when Marian 
related to Douglas how she had become reconciled to his mother. 
Afterwards, Marmaduke suggested a game at whist. 

" Oh no, not on Sunday," said Marian. " Whist is too wicked." 

"Then what the dickens w«y we do?" said Marmaduke. "May 
NeUy play icarU with me ? " 

" WeU, please dont play for money. And dont sit close to the 
front window." 

" Come along then, Nell. You two may sing hymns if you like." 

"I wish you could sing, Sholto," said Marian. "It is an age 
since we last had a game of chess together. Do you still play ? " * 

" Yes," said Douglas : "I shall be delighted. But I fear you will 
beat me now, as I suppose you have been practising with Mr. 
ConoUy." ^ 

" Playing with Ned ! No : he hates chess. He says it is a foolish 
expedient for making people believe that they are doing something 
very clever when they are only wasting their time. He actually 
grumbled about the price of the table and the pieces ; but I insisted 
on having them, I suppose in remembrance of you." 

"It is kind of you to say that, Marian. WiU you have black or 
white?" 

" White, please, unless you wish me to be always making moves 
with your men." 
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* * Now. Will you move ? ' ' 

** I tMnk I had rather you began. Eemember our old conditions. 
You are not to checkmate me in three moves; and you are not to take 
my queen." 

"Very well. You may rely upon it I shall think more of my 
adversary than of my game. Check." 

" Oh ! You have done it in three moves. That is not fair. I 
wont play any more unless you take back that." 

" No : I assure you it is not checkmate. My bishop should be at 
the other side for that. There : of course that will do." 

" What a noise Marmaduke makes over his cards ! I hope the 
people next door will not hear him swearing." 

"Impossible. You must not move that knight: it exposes your 
king. Do you know, I think there is a great charm about this house." 

" Indeed ? Yes : it is a pretty house." 

"And this sunset hour makes it additionally so. Besides, it is 
inexpressibly sad to see you here, a perfectly happy and perfectly 
beautiful mistress of this romantic foreign home." 

" What do you mean, Sholto ? " 

"I call it a foreign home because, though it is yours, I have 
no part nor lot in it. Remember : we are only playing at old times 
to-night. Everything around, from the organ to the ring on your 
finger, reminds me that I am a stranger here. It seems ahnost unkind 
of you to regret nothing whilst I am fuU of regrets." 

" Check," said Marian. " Mind your game, sir." 

"Flippant," exclaimed Douglas, impatiently moving his king. 
"I verily believe that if your husband were at the bottom of the 
Thames at this moment, you would fly off unconcernedly to some other 
nest, and break hearts with as much indifference as ever." 

"I wish you would not make suggestions of that sort, Sholto. 
You make me uncomfortable. Something might happen to Ned. I 
wish he were home. He is very late." 

" Happy man. You can be serious when you think about him. I 
envy him." 

"What! Sholto Douglas stoop to envy any mortal. Prodigious!" 

"Yes: it has come to that with me. Why should I not envy 
him? His career has been upwards throughout. He has been a 
successful worker in the world, where I have had nothing real to 
do. When the good things I had been dreaming of and longing for 
aU my life came in his path, he had them for the mere asking. I 
valued them so highly that when I fancied I possessed them, I was 
the proudest of men. I am humble enough now that I am beggared." 

" You are really talking the greatest nonsense." 

"No doubt I am. Still in love, Marian, you see. There is no 
harm in telling you so now." 

"On the contrary, it is now that there is harm. For shame, 
Sholto!" 

"I am not ashamed. I tell you of my love because now you 
can listen to me without uneasiness, knowing that it is no longer 
associated with hope, or desire, or anything but regret. You see that 
I do not affect the romantic lover. I eat very well; I play chess; 
I go into society ; and you reproach me for growing fat," 
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Maiian bent over the chessboard for a moment to bide ber face. 
Tben she said in a lower Toice, " I bave tborougbly convinced myself 
that tbefe is no sucb tbing as love in tbe world.'* 

"Tbat means tbat you bave never experienced it." 

"I bave told you already tbat I bave never been in love, and tbat 
I dont believe a bit in it. I mean romantic love, of course." 

**I verily believe tbat you bave not. Tbe future bas one more 
pang in store for me ; for you will surely love some day." 

"I am getting too old for tbat, I fear. At wbat age, pray, did 
you receive tbe arrow in your beart ? " 

" Wben I was a boy, I loved a vision. Tbe happiest hours of my 
life were those in which I was slowly, tremulously daring to believe 
that I bad found my vision at last in you. And then the dreams that 
followed ! What a career was to have been mine ! I remember bow 
you used to reproach me because I was austere with women and proud 
with men. How could I have been otherwise ? I contrasted the gifts 
of aU other women with those of my elect, and the lot of all other 
men with my own. Can you wonder that, doing so, I carried my bead 
among the clouds ? You must remember how imf amiliar failure was 
to me. At school, at college, in society, I bad sought the first places 
without misgiving, and attained them without difB.culty. My one 
dearest object I deemed secure long before I opened my lips and 
sought expressly for it. I think I walked through life at that time 
like a sonmambulist ; for I have since seen that I must bave been 
piling mistake upon mistake until out of a chaos of meaningless words 
and smiles I had woven an Olympian love temple. At the first menace 
of disappointment — a thing as new and horrible to me as death — ^I 
fled the coimtry. I came back with only the ruins of the doomed 
temple. You were not content to destroy a ruin: the feat was too 
easy to be glorious. So you rebuilt it in one hour to the very dome, 
and lighted its altars with more than their former radiance. Then, as 
though it were but a bouse of cards — as indeed it was nothing else — 
you gave it one debcate touch and razed it to its foundations. I am 
afraid that those altar lamps were not wholly extinguished, and tbat 
they smoulder beneath the ruins still." 

" I wonder why they made you the Newdegate poet at Oxford, 
Sholto: you mix your metaphors most dreadfimy. Dont be angry 
with me : I understand what you mean ; and I am very sorry. I say 
flippant things because I must. How can one meet seriousness in 
modem society except by chaff ? " 

" I am not angry. I had rather you did not imderstand. The 
more flippant you are, the more you harden my heart ; and I want it 
to be as hard as the nether millstone. Your pity would soften me ; 
and I dread that." 

"I bebeve it does every man good to be softened. If you ever 
really felt what you describe, you greatly over-estimated me. What 
can you lose by a bttle more softness ? I often think that men — par- 
ticularly good men — make their way through the world too much as if 
it were a soHd mass of iron through which they must cut — bb if they 
dared not relax their hardest edge and finest temper for a moment. 
Surely that is not tbe way to enjoy life." 
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" Perliaps not. Still, it is tlie way to conquer in life. It may be 
pleasant to have a soft heart ; but then someone is sure to break it." 

** I do not believe much in broken hearts. Besides, I do not advo- 
cate the extreme of sensibility. For instance, sentimental young men 
of about twenty are odious. But for a man to get into a fighting 
attitude at the barest suggestion of sentiment ; to believe in Nature 
as something inexorable, and to aim at being as inexorable as Nature: 
is not that almost as bad ? " 

" Do you know any such man ? You must not attribute that sort 
of hardness to me." 

" Oh no : I was not thinking of you. I was not thinking of any- 
one, in fact. I only put a case. I sometimes have disputes with Ned 
on the subject. One of his cardinal principles is that there is no use 
in crying^ for spilt milk, I always argue that, as irremediable disasters 
are the only ones that deserve or obtain sympathy, he might as well 
say that there is no use in crying for anything. Then he slips out of 
the difficulty by saying that that was just what he meant, and that 
there is actually no place for regret in a well-regulated scheme of life. 
In debating with women, men brazen out all the ridiculous conclusions 
of which they are convicted ; and then they say that there is no use in 
arguing with a woman. Neither is there; because the woman is 
always right." 

"Yes ; because she suffers her heart to direct her." 

" You are just as bad as the rest of your sex, I see. Where you 
cannot withhold credit from a woman, you give it to her heart and 
deny it to her head." 

" There ! I wont play any more," said Miss McQuench suddenly, 
at the other end of the room. " Have you finished your dhess, Marian ? " 

" We are nearly done. Eing for the lamps, please, NeUy. Let us 
finish, Sholto." 

"Whose turn is it to move? I beg your pardon for my inat- 
tention." 

" Mine — ^no, yours. Stop : it must be mine. I really dont know." 

" Nor do I. I have forgotten my game." 

'" Then let us put up the board. We can finish some other night." 

It had become dark by this time ; and the lamps were brought in 
whilst Douglas was replacing the chessmen in their box. 

"Now," said Marian, "let us have some music. Marmaduke: will 
you sing * Uncle Ned' for us ? We have not heard you sing for ages." 

" I believe it is more than three years since that abominable concert 
at Wandsworth ; and I have not heard you sing since," said Elinor. 

" I forget all my songs — havent sung one of them for months. 
However, here goes. Have you a banjo in the house ? " 

" No," said Marian. " I wiU play an accompaniment for you." 

"All right. See here: you need only play these two chords: 
when one sounds wrong, play the other. You'll learn it in a 
moment." 

Marmaduke's voice was not so fresh, nor his fun so spontaneous, as 
at Wandsworth ; but his audience were not critical enough to appre- 
ciate the difference : they laughed like children at him. Elinor was 
asked to play ; but she would not : she had renounced that f oUy, she 
said. Then, at Douglas's request, Marian sang, in memory of Wands- 
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worth, "Eose, softly blooming." Wlien she had finished, Elinor 
asked for some old melodies, knowing that Marian liked these best. 
So she began with "The Oak and the Ash" and "Eobin Adair." 
After that, finding both herself and the others in a more pathetic vein, 
she sang " The Bailiff's Daughter of Islington," and "The Banks of 
Allan Water," at the end of which Marmaduke's eyes were full of 
tears, and the rest sat quite still. She paused for a minute, and then 
broke the silence with "Auld Robin Gray," which affected even 
Douglas. As she sang the last strain, the click of a latchkey was 
heard from without. Instantly she rose ; closed the pianoforte softly ; 
and sat down at some distance from it. Her action was reflected by a 
change in their behavior. They remembered that they were not at 
home, and became more or less uneasily self-conscious. Elinor was 
the least disturbed. ConoUy's first glance on entering wfts at the 
piano : his next went in search of his wife. 

" Ah ! " he said, surprised. " I thought somebody was singing." 

" Oh dear, no ! " said Elinor. " You must have been mistaken." 

" Perhaps so," said he smiling. " But I have been listening care- 
fully at the window for ten minutes ; and I certainly dreamt that I 
heard ' Auld Robin Gray \" 

Marian blushed. ConoUy did not seem to have been moved by the 
song. He was alert and loquacious : before he had finished his greet- 
ing and apology to Douglas, they all felt as little sentimental as they 
had ever done in their lives. Marian, after asking whether he had 
dined, became silent, and dropped the pretty airs of command which, 
as hostess, she had worn before. 

"Have you any news?" said Marmaduke at last, "Douglas 
knows the whole business. "We are all friends here." 

"Only what we expected," said ConoUy. "Affairs are exactly 
where they were. I called to-day at her address " 

"How did you get it?" said Marmaduke. "I tried for it, and 
faQed." 

" I wrote for it to her at the theatre." 

" And did she send it ? " said Marmaduke. 

" Of course. But she did not give me any encouragement to call on 
her, and, in fact, evidently did not want to see me. Her appearance 
has altered very much for the worse. She is a confirmed dipsomaniac; 
and she knows it. I advised her to abstain in future. She asked me, 
in her sarcastic sisterly way, whether I had any other advice to give 
her. I told her that if she meant to go on, her proper course was 
to purchase a hogshead of brandy; keep it by her bedside ; and condense 
the process of killing herself, which may at present take some years, 
into a few days." 

" Oh Ned, you did not really say that to her ? " said Marian. 

"I did indeed. The shocking part of the affair is not, as you 
seem to think, my giving the advice ; but that it should be the very 
best advice I could have given." 

" I do not think I would have said so." 

"Most likely not," said ConoUy with a smUe. "You would have 
said something much prettier. But dipsomania is not one of the pretty 
things of Hfe, nor can it by any stretch of benevolent hypocrisy be 
made to pass as one. When Susanna and I get talking, we do not 
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\ waste time in trying to spaxe one anotlier's feelings. If we did, 

we should both see through the attempt and be very impatient of it." 
i " Did she tell you what she intends to do ? " said Marmaduke. 

j " She.has accepted an American engagement. When that draws 

j to a close, it will, she says, be time enough for her to consider her 

next step. But she has no intention of quitting her profession until 
she is compelled." 

"Has she any intention of reforming her habits?" said Elinor 
y^ bluntly. 

" I should say every intention, but no prospect of doing so. Dipso- 
maniacs are always intending to reform; but they rarely succeed. 
Has Lucy been put to bed ? " 

**Lucy is in disgrace," said Elinor. Marian looked at her appre- 
hensively. 

" In disgrace ! " said ConoUy, more seriously. " How so ? " 

Elinor described what had taken place in the garden. When she 
told how the child had disregarded Marian's appe^, ConoUy laughed. 

"Lucy has no sense of how pretty she would have looked 
toddling in obediently because her aunt asked her to," he said. " She 
is, like all children, very practical, and will not assist in getting up 
amiable little scenes without good reason rendered." 

Elinor glanced at Marian, and, perceiving that although Douglas 
was speaking to her in a low voice she was listening to her husband, 
■ said sharply : ** It is a pity you were not here to teU us what to do." 

" Apparently it is," said ConoUy complacently. 

" What would you have done ? " said Marian suddenly, interrupt- 
ing Douglas. 

"I suppose," said ConoUy, looking round at her in surprise, '* I 
should have answered her question— told her what she was wanted 
for. If I asked you to do anything, and you inquired why, you woidd 
be extremely annoyed if I answered, * because I ask you \" 

" I would not ask why," said Marian. " I would do it." 

" That would be very nice of you," said ConoUy ; " but you cannot 
expect such a selfish, mistrustful, and curious anunal as a Uttle child 
to be equaUy kind and confiding. Lucy is too acute not to have 
learned long since that grown people systematicaUy impose on the 
creduHty and helplessness of children." 

"That's true," said EHnor, reluctantly. Marian turned away 
and quietly resumed her conversation with Douglas. After a minute 
she stroUed with him into the garden, whither Marmaduke had 
already retired to smoke. 

" Has the evening been a pleasant one. Miss McQuench ? " said 
ConoUy, when he was alone with her. 

" Yes, we have had a very pleasant evening indeed. We played 
chess and ecarU ; and we aU agreed to make old times of it. Marma- 
duke sang for us ; and Marian had us nearly in tears with those old 
baUads of hers." 

" And then I came in and spoiled aU. Is it so ? " 

" No, it's not. Why do you say that ? " 

* ' Merely a passing impulse to say something mischievous : j ealousy , 
perhaps, becaiise I missed being here earUer. You think, then, that 
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if I had been here, the evening would have been equally pleasant, and 
Marian equally happy in her sing^g ? " 

* * Dont you Hke Marian's singing ? " 

"Could you not have refrained from that most indiscreet question?" 

" I ought to have. It came out unawares. Do not answer it." 

"That would make matters worse. To confess the truth, Marian 
is too highly civilized to make much of old national songs ; and even 
for ballads her pathos is too poHte. Somehow, Mrs. Eobin Grey 
is not so pathetic in kid gloves as with her naked hands marked with 
spinning and milking. No : in the west of London nature succumbs 
to chronic dissimulation. When a lady wishes to be genuine, she 
doesnt know how. Ha ! ha ! A musically disposed peasant would 
leave Marian's best in the shade with ease." 

"You are welcome to your opinion. Besides, there is civilized 
music as well as savage music." 

" As to the civilized music. Miss McQuench, I have had in my life- 
time a surfeit of better performances than Marian's. She believes 
there is something pretty and good in music, and patronizes it accord- 
ingly to the best of her ability. I do not like to hear music patro- 
nized ; and when Marian, lovely as she is, gives her pretty renderings 
of songs which I have heard a hundred times from singers who knew 
what they were about, then, although I admire her as I must always, 
my admiration is rather increased than otherwise when she becomes 
silent, because then I am no longer conscious of a deficiency which 
even my unfortunate sister could supply." 

"Your criticism sounds more sincere than your admiration. I am 
not musician enough to judge. All I know is that her singing is good 
enough for me." 

" I know you are displeased because it is not good enough for me ; 
but how can I help myself ? Poor Marian — ^— " 

" Do hush," said EHnor. " Here she is." 

"I wish you would stay and have some supper, Marmaduke," 
said Marian. " What can it matter to you how late you get back ? " 

" No," said Marmaduke. " Ive got to write home. The governor 
is ill ; and my mammy will send me a five sheet sermon if I neglect 
writing to-night. You will keep Lucy for another week, wont you ? 
Box her ears if she gives you any cheek. She wants it : she's been 
spoiled." 

" If we find we can do no better than that with her, we shall hand 
her back to you," said ConoUy. Then the visitors took their leave. 
Marian gently pressed Douglas's hand and looked into his eyes as he bade 
her farewell. Elinor saw her do so; and, glancing uneasily at Conolly, 
imexpectedly met his eye. There was a gleam of cynical intelligence 
in it that did not reassure her. A few minutes later, she went to bed, 
and left the couple alone together. Conolly looked at his wife for a 
moment with an amused expression ; but she closed her lips irrespon- 
sively, and went to the table for a book which she wanted to bring 
upstairs. She would have gone without a word had he not said, 

" Marian : Douglas is in love with you." 

She blushed ; thought a moment ; and said quietly, " Yery well. 
I shall not ask him to come again." 

"Why?" 
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Slie colored more vividly and suddenly; and said, " I thought you 
cared. I beg your pardon." 

"My dear," lie replied amiably: "if you exclude everybody who 
falls in love with you, we shall have no one in the house but women and 
blind men." 

" And do you like men to be in love with me ? " 

"Yes. It makes the house pleasant for them; it makes them 
attentive to you ; and it gives you great power for good. When I was 
a romantic boy, any good woman could have made a saint of me. Let 
them fall in love with you as much as they please. Afterwards they 
will seek wives according to a higher standard than if they had never 
known you. But do not return the compliment, or your influence will 
become an evil one." 

"Ned: I had not intended to tell you this; but now I will. 
Sholto Douglas not only loves me ; but he told me so to-day." 

" Of course. A man always does tell it, sooner or later." 

Marian sat down on the sofa and looked at him for some time 
gravely and a Httle wistfully. "I think," she said, "I should feel very 
angry if any woman made such a confession to JouJ^ 

" A Christian British lady does not readily forgive a breach of con- 
vention, nor a woman an invasion of her privileges, even when they 
have become a burden to her." 

" What do you mean by that ? " she said, rising. 

"Marian," he said, looMng straight at her: "are you dissatisfied?" 

" What reason have I to — " 

" Never mind the reasons. Are you ? " 

" No," said she steadfastly. 

He smiled indulgently j pressed her hand for a moment against his 
cheek ; and went out for the short walk which he was accustomed to 
take before retiring. 
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(Concluded from page 22 J 

Eee turning our steps Eastward, we will wander through Camden 
Town and Islington, and see what kind of art is available to the 
dwellers in northern London. The first place, at least in point of size, 
is the huge Agricultural Hall, and here are held shows of various 
kinds, agricultural and military, religious and profane. The Grand 
Theatre, close by, is the northern house of the legitimate drama, and 
is visited by the different London companies ; the Gaiety company, 
for instance, playing "Jack Sheppard" there, when its own theatre 
is let to some other troupe. Save that the audience shows its feelings 
more plainly, as a rule, there is nothing to differentiate "the Grand" 
from the ordinary Strand and Oxford Street theatres. 

The Bedford, High Street, is the leading music-hall of Camden 
Town, the front seats costing Is., the area 9d., and the gallery 6d. 
There is the usual lavishness in mirrors, and the place is fairly bright 
and gay. The audience was of course not a really poor one with the 
above prices ; here and there was a coster lad, but most of the folk 
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were ^j^-keepers and shop-assistants, and a notable point was the 
famil^CTfctracter of many of the parties. I saw come in several groups 
of father, mother, and two or three children, and an exceptionally 
small number was to be seen of the Bohemian class to whom music- 
halls are supposed especially to belong. There was very little drink- 
ing. Some painfully immusical duet singing was going on when I 
aorived, but it was happily nearly over, and was succeeded by some 
clever clog-dancing, which received warm applause. Then came an 
exhibition d la Davenport Brothers, or Maskelyne and Cook; a white- 
robed lady, with her hands tied behind her, and strapped closely arms 
and legs to a chair ; a conmiittee of three from the audience, two of 
whom were coster lads, who knotted with a vigor sprung of much 
practice; bel ls rung and hands waved as the curtain was drawn for- 
ward; lai^closely tied as ever when it was drawn back; a coat 
put on despite the bonds, and the knots untouched ; one of the coster 
lads put inside blindfolded, much tumbling about behind curtain, 
emergence of lad in various alien garments, and his waistcoat on the 
bound lady : on the whole, very clever jugglery was that of MdUe. 
" Dexteria ". After this two negro comedians — one of whom had a 
fine falsetto— who interchanged jokes at lightning speed, remarked 
that General Booth was a general nuisance, and that pensions ought 
to be taken away from lords, and given to soldiers and sailors who 
had deserved well of their country. Great applause. Next some 
mesmerism extraordinary ; a pretty girl who looked about fifteen was 
the subject, and she was suspended in the air save for a single bar on 
which one arm rested, and then was placed in various graceful atti- 
tudes, floating in the air, dancing, and so on; a really very curious 
exhibition, and ** Astarte " is quite worth travelling to the Bedford to 
see. Some singing intervened between this and a farce entitled 
" Over the Garden Wall ", which gave huge delight to the audience ; 
a piece of boisterous harmless fun. There was more singing and 
another " sketch " to follow, but I felt that I had done mj duty and 
departed. 

dose to the Agricultural Hall is Collins' Music Hall, a bright, 
clean, well-ordered, but rather inconveniently built house. The prices 
range from 4d. gallery to 10s. 6d. private boxes, and the audience 
consists chiefly of tradesfolk, both men and women, with a sprinkling 
of artisans. The entertainment was of the duller kind, songs unbroken 
by ballet or clever tumbling, but there was mwe attempt at musical 
singing than is general. One of the ** Sisters I'rampton" has a very 
fair contralto, if she would not harshen it by shouting, and it was 
pleasant to see that the audience applauded warmly a duet which did 
not depend for its attractions either on yells or on legs. I am much 
interested in the question whether a really good song would " take " 
with a music-hall audience, and am strongly inclined to believe that 
it would. 

Past "The Angel" we now befld our steps, and saunter towards 
the old historic house, Sadlers' Wells. Memories come back of times 
when silken-clad ladies rustled along Clerkenwell streets, and sprightly 
beaux whispered and bowed to the belles of the town, as they sipped 
the waters. We turn down an old world street, peopled by ghosts, 
though only playing children are visible, and right opposite Sadlers' 
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Wells Theatre, and beside a glaring public-iionse — from who se op en 
doors issue loud voices, and mingled odors of stale tobacco aipRKng- 
drawn beer which poison the fresh sweetness of the summer night— 
we find our goal, JDeacon's Music-Hail, or more grandly, " North 
London Palace of Varieties". An old house redecorated, this 
apparently is, for across one doorway is an ancient beam on which is 
painted the legend, "ye olde crib, 1614". The audience is working- 
class, with a considerable dash of decidedly rough-looking folk ; and 
looking round I recognised the extreme probabiHty of a story told me 
anent Deacons, that a very jingo music-hall singer had been literally 
pelted off the sta^e one evening, his sentiments not according with 
those of the majority of his audience. A ** topical and extem- 
poraneous singer" was on his feet when I arrived, and he was 
certainly quick-witted and sharp ; he began a song in ^t^Udi at first 
he picked out one here and one there from the audience f ornumorous 
chaiff, and then names were shouted out by the listeners haphazard — 
Jem Smith, Sir Charles Dilke, Archer, and so on — and on each the 
singer improvised a verse of his song, and was vociferously applauded 
for his smartness. The "Grand Old Man" was warmly clapped, 
"Justice to Ireland " met with much applause and a few hisses, and 
there was no discordant note in the cheers which greeted his mockery 
of the Salvation Army, and his complaint about " the German princes 
who come to live on us ". " Music-hall politics " is a synonym for all 
that is most Tory and jingo ; but however true that may be of the 
dearer music-halls, where fast young clerks and shopmen congregate, 
it is not true of those to which the workers go. A sprightly musical 
comedietta, performed by Miss Elise Phyllis and Messrs. Murray and 
White, met with much approval; the lady sang with great care, 
danced very prettily, and quite deserved the hearty applause she 
gained. Aiid in this case, certainly, the applause was given most 
&eely where no adventitious aid — unless a pretty dress be so reckoned 
— was brought to eke out the musical attraction. 

Among^the East-End theatres the National Standard, Bishopsgate, 
takes the lead. Like the Grand at Islington it is visited by the West- 
End companies, and the ordinary sensational melodrama there finds a 
warm welcome. The polished art of Mrs. Kendal is not unknown 
there, 'and this one fact speaks volumes. Its general level of acting 
would rise if there was a rise at the West-End, and it would be idle 
to cast stones at the National Standard while Drury Lane and the 
Adelphi are crowded with eager sight-seers. 

The Britannia, lovingly called the Brit., is one of the most typical 
of East-End theatres. It is a huge building, and crammed from fioor 
to ceiling is a sight to remember. Coats are not de rigueur in pit and 
«Eillery ; cakes, ginger beer and lemonade circulate freely, and black 
Dottles are not unknown. The " dress circle " tier only costs Is., and 
after nine o'clock 6d. is a sufficient entrance-fee ; 6d. opens the doors 
of the pit, or 3d. after nine ; and the gallery costs 3d. I arrived late, 
and after trying the pit, which was too crowded for a view of anything 
except backs, took " a transfer " to the dress circle, and contemplated 
the house at my ease. The drama is of the primitive type, wherein 
all things work together for the good of the hero and heroine, and the 
discomfiture of the apparently triumphant villain. As I took my seat 
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the heroine (the wife, as appeared later, of a supposed Nihilist who 
was in hiding) had just received a pardon for her husband ; with that 
readiness to provide complications which shall suitably prolong the 
drama, characteristic of the sensational stage, she goes to sleep with 
the precious pardon on her lap. It slips to the ground, and is carried 
off by the vfllain, who conveniently drops in. The heroine goes to 
meet the hero secretly, but meets the viUain instead, proudly rejects 
his suit, sees him fling her husband's pardon down a ravine, at the 
bottom of which flows a torrent, and is carried of£ with a shawl over 
her head ; to the same spot comes a second hero with the heroine's 
child, fights the villain, rushes to a wooden bridge with the child ; 
the bridge is blown up with dynamite, leaving child and man dangling 
on a rope which has conveniently escaped the explosion ; the child is 
flung to the mother, who arrives opportunely, and the man drops 
down the ravine into the torrent. Arrives the hero-husband, and Soon 
after on tramp soldiers, and there is a scene between hero-husband 
and villain, who bandy accusations of Nihilism. All the proofs 
of the villain's guilt are in the hands of the gentleman who 
dropped down the ravine, and was presumably dashed to pieces and 
drowned. At the supreme moment, however, he duly steps forward, 
unbruised and quite diy, proofs in hand ; and not only proofs, but he 
thoughtfully brings up from the ravine and the torrent the pardon 
which had been thrown down, and on which he had tumbled after his 
own descent. Tableau ! sudden flight of villain ; shots ; villain falls 
into the ravine, which presumably finishes him^ at least. Much ap- 
plause. Then an interlude of singing from two ladies, received with 
some cheers and some hisses, and a song and a dance from a girl. 
Then some very clever clowning, in a pantomimic entertainment, the 
agility of the two chief performers being really extraordinary. Then 
a short play, the story of the Clockmaker of Cologne, to wind up with. 
There is one notable thing which differentiates the drama at the cheap 
theatres from that at the higher-priced ones, and that is the variety of 
the entertainment given at the former. Thus at the Britannia the 
entertainment consisted of two dramas, some singing, some dancing, 
and a pantomine. Is it that want of education means lack of the 
power of attention? That a sustained story would be too great a 
strain on the untrained mind ? Be that as it may, it is certain that in 
the theatres which cater especially for the poorer folk, the extreme 
variety of the fare provided is a most marked feature. 

The Pavilion Theatre, in Mile End Road, shows a rather higher 
level of acting than most others of its own rank, though it of course 
presents melodramas of an exciting type. The " "White Slave ", which 
was being played when I paid a visit to the theatre, is a drama in 
which "real negro " singers appear, and a " rain storm of real water" 
falls on the stage. The "Gfrand Minstrel Concert", which occupied 
most of the fourth act, appeared to give unqualified pleasure to the 
audience ; this was succeeded by a " terrific storm ", and a convenient 
"thunderbolt", which struck the vessel just as a slave-driver was 
claiming as his property a white slave who had escaped. The curtain 
fell, and was promptly raised again on a tossing ocean, in the back- 
ground the burning ship, and in the foreground a floating spar, on 
fire at one end — no red paint, please, but real fire — supporting the 
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wHte dave and her devoted rescuer. After this, all else would have 
been tame, and I departed. The pit at the Pavilion Theatre costs 6d., 
and the audience was of a thoroughly respectable and even fairly 
comfortable type. There was not a trace of rowdyism, and the con- 
venances were so thoroughly observed that, despite the heat, no one 
took off his coat. 

Of Music Halls there are plenty in the East, and first — far ahead 
of aU rivals — comes the Paragon, in Mile End Eoad. The Paragon 
claims to be "the grandest place of amusement in Europe"; and 
while this claim is slightly absurd, there is no doubt that the 
Paragon is the finest music hall in London, taken as a whole. It is 
not quite as gorgeous as the Alhambra, but it is much better seated, 
the shilling entrance fee to the area admitting to deliciously comfort- 
able velvet seats. The decorations are very handsome, and the 
entrance and passages are made bright and fragrant with fiowers. I 
do not know if it is licensed for dancing, and presume that it is not, 
as a ballet did not form part of the entertainment. The audience 
was, in the stalls and area, of the well-to-do shop-keeping and clerk 
tjrpe : in the gallery sailors were conspicuous, but the working class 
element was not strong. Yet one would have expected to have found 
such a place fairly full of working folk in so thickly-populated a 
district. It may well be that a June evening, just at l5ie commence- 
ment of a general election, is not quite the best time for seeing the 
Paragon. The entertainment was of the usual kind, but the orchestra 
was unusually good, and opened the evening with the famous march 
from Tannhaiiser. 

The Eoyal Foresters, in Cambridge Eoad, appears to be a favorite 
place of amusement, gathering its frequenters from the poorer classes 
of the community. Sixpence admits to the area, and if anyone sat the 
whole performance through, he could hardly complain of not receiving 
enough for his money. There is some very clever dancing by one or 
two of the singers, and extreme agility is displayed by Messrs. Eezene 
and Eobini, who are described as " the funny couple " ; they certainly 
succeeded in amusing their audience, and were applauded with much 
vigor. The ** Irish Elnockabouts" who succeeded them were not so 
warmly appreciated, and it appeared to me that my own feeling of 
boredom was very largely shared by those aroiind me. The great 
want of the Foresters, from my own point of view, was lack of beauty 
and brightness; while I was there, all the singers were grotesque, 
and were "made up" for ugliness even to a repulsive extent. Once 
more the question pressed, was this really what the audience preferred, 
or did they accept it faute de mieux ? Are the caterers kept back by 
the low standard of taste of the audience, or is the audience worse 
served than it ought to be by the caterers ? There is really no way of 
deciding which is in fault until some amusement of a higher kind is 
tried, and either succeeds — as I believe it would do — or fails. 

Pitfield Street, Hoxton, is not quite the place to which you would 
invite a fastidious person for a walk at night, and the Variety Theatre 
there woidd, perhaps, not suit many of l£e richer West-Enders as a 
place of amusement. There are two " houses " every night, from 6.30 
to 8.30, and from 9 to 11. Outside, when the doors open for the 
second house, is a struggling crowd, and two or three policemen help 
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to regulate the torrent. For twopence you can have a seat — if you 
are in time — in the pit or the gallery ; threepence admits you to the 
balcony, the middle of which costs sixpence. I got in about five 
minutes to nine, and the place was packed ; careful prospecting on the 
part of my escort, a yoimg fellow accustomed to East-Enders of all sorts 
and conditions, discovered standing room at the side of the balcony, 
whence a good view of the house could be obtained ; and there we 
stood for an hour-and-a-half. How hot it was ! How I envied the 
men who sat at ease in their shirt-sleeves, especially the one against 
whom I was jammed, who sat comfortably smoking and not looking 
even warm. And how I pitied the front row in the gallery, who had 
to lean forward, while a second row hung over them and kept them in 
a sort of closed hothouse. There was no drinking — they were packed 
too close. Now and then at first a tray of buns wavered up into sight, 
but even that disappeared soon. One man sat on the grand piano, 
and raised thoughts of the chord of surpassing complexity which would 
burst out if he went in ; a violin-player and his comrade looked as if . 
some of their admirers were sitting on their backs. The audience was 
noisy, but good humored; compliments passed between pit and gallery, 
generally in the shape of shouts and cat-calls, but varied now and 
then by a harmless missile from above. I was told by my companion 
that smoking is not allowed at the Variety, and that the putting out of 
pipes and of persistent smokers gives rise frequently to actual com- 
bats ; the smokers, however, on the night of my visit were so numerous 
that no attempt was made to interfere with them, and it may be that 
the tobacco tended to good temper, for there was no fighting. Nor 
were any singers shouted down, nor any old fishes' heads or other 
missiles used to express disapprobation; these gentle methods are 
adopted at the Variety to keep the artists up to a mgh level of excel- 
lence, but they were not considered necessary on the evening of my 
visit; a *' holiday company" was there, and all went well. For the 
entertainment, it was of the ordinary music-hall type, considerably 
depressed. Some of the jokes were rather broad, but most of the fun 
was harmless fooling enough. Here is a specimen : a gentleman of 
the masher type and two gaily-dressed ladies trip on to the stage ; the 
gentleman teases the ladies about the inferiority of the female sex, 
and after laying bare various distressful events, he put them all down 
to the charge of the women, 

** It's the women!" 
**No, themen!" 

strike in his companions in shrill dissent ; at last the contest waxes 
warm, and one lai^ is charged with being the daughter of a man who 
keeps a shop with only a ha'porth of tape in it ; while, on the other 
proudly claiming that **my pa" keeps a cookshop, it is scathingly 
described as a shop where a dog is kept to wipe the knives and forks 
on, and then — 

•* They wash the dog, 
And that makes the soup." 

The same trio came on as two Salvation Army lasses and a street 
preacher, and their burlesque of the Salvation antics was greeted with 
much applause. There were some negro comedians, who did some 
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general knocking of each other about, some ordinary songs in the 
chorus of which the audience vigorously joined — ^in one of which, by 
the way, the Queen was mentioned, and hissed by a considerable 
section — and some mimiciy of other artists by a girl too young for her 
work. I did not stay to the end, for the heat was beginning to make 
me feel slightly queer; we paid a visit to the pit, but here an expanse 
of innumerable backs was dl that was visible, so we retreated. Now 
I do not mean to pretend that the Variety in Pitfield Street is a place 
to which a ** gentleman " had better take his " lady friends ; " but I 
do urge that it is a far more wholesome resort than the pubHc house, 
that it gives very real pleasure to large numbers of decent people, and 
that if a good deal of the entertainment is vulgar and leaves much to 
be desired, it must be remembered that the life-conditions made by 
society for the dwellers in Pitfield Street and its neighborhood are not 
such as conduce to the evolution of refinement and good taste. The 
entertainment is probably as good as the audience wUl stand, and the 
want of education which fixes this low standard is not the fault of these 
people ; it is the fault of our odious social system, which first creates 
the poor, then drives them into a class, pushes them out of contact with 
all refinement, and lastly, insolently despises them as coarse and low. 

The dullest and dreariest of all the music-halls I have visited is 
that open on Mondays and Saturdays at the Central Hall, Bishops- 

fate. Here '* smoking and intoxicating liquids are strictly forbidden", 
ut this purism does not extend to the songs, for I heard here one of 
the vulgarest and coarsest that I came across during my travels. The 
prices of admission were low, gallery 2d., area 3d., on Mondays, and 
on Saturdays one penny more. The audience was very small, con- 
sisting chiefly of rough girls, probably employees in the numerous, 
binding and packing houses round Bishopsgate ; a piano, played with 
much muscular strength, served for orchestra, and a couple of curtains- 
himg on rings represented the wings of the stage. Not much art 
here, nor even brightness or gaiety. 

A very crowded place of amusement is " Sebright's ", now the 
Belmont, Hackney Eoad, proudly styling itself '' Music-Hall for the 
People ". Here tiie aristocrats pay 6d., but 2d. admits to the floor of' 
the hall, and hereinto pour rough men and lads and lasses, noisy, 
merry, full of turbulent horseplay, and quite ready for a row on slight 
provocation. The hall itself is clean and neat, but a very noticeable* 
feature is the large number of attendants, strong big men in uniform, 
who move about quick-eyed and alert, prompt to check any tendency 
to disorder. In the middle of the hall is a slight confusion, but the 
man who caused it is passed out so quietly and swiftly that he has 
goile before a dozen people know that he is going. A man next buf 
one to me is eating his supper, fried odds and ends, bits of potato, 
fish, and nondescript morsels, eaten without ceremony, o£E a paper 
plate. Neighbors pick a bit out, apparently at pleasure, and return 
the compliment with a pull from a pot of stout. The supper-owner, 
a genial soul, nudged his neighbor to give me a taste of the stout, but 
to my extreme relief — for I hate stout — the neighbor was shy and left 
me alone. A yoimg scamp intent on mischief, a lad of sixteen or 
seventeen, pranced over the seats, tapping folk cheerily on the head 
and teasing generally all he could reach ; but his antics were put an. 
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end to by the gentle approach of a stalwart attendant, who moved 
softly up towards the scene of his exploits. Subsidence of youth. 
The feeung at Sebright's is Radical; a singer, who was evidently 
popular, sang a song about the elections and described the Mnd of 
men wanted in Parliament ; one verse was devoted to the vicissitudes 
of the constitutional fight of the junior member for Northampton, and 
the refrain — 

** And Bradlaugh is the sort of man 
We want in Parliament " — 

met with enthusiastic applause. The same singer, whose name I could 
not catch quite certainly — Tom Bolan it sounded like, but we are now 
out of the region of programmes — sang a pathetic song about the 
sorrows of the poor, as seen "from my Old Street door ", dwelling on 
wrongs that needed remedy. In fact the whole tone of the songs was 
wholesome and sound. And there was no doubt about the choruses. 
No half-and-half mealy joining in at Sebright's, but a good honest 
roar when the refrain came in. 

Those who have only a penny to spare for amusement are not left 
imcatered for in the East, but what catering it is. As you are walking 
along Mile End Eoad you see a striped calico curtain hanging over 
what would be a shop-front, had not the shop-front been removed. If 
you pass before the performance begins, you will see the actors in 
front, and one of them occasionally invites the small crowd in front to 
step inside, and see "the best entertainment in London, and all for a 
penny". Later on, when the play has begun, the curtain is occasion- 
ally drawn aside for a moment, and those without catch a glimpse of 
a stage and some actors. This device saves the expense of a placard, 
•and does quite as well. You pay your penny, walk in, and find 
yourself one of a standing group, for the penny admission fee is not 
43ufficient to provide seats. On the stage the villain, his whiskers tied 
on by an undisguised string passing over his head, in his hand a 
Bword, with half the blade broken o£E. Opposed to him the hero, with 
a sword in a similarly dilapidated condition. They fight to slow music, 
striking their swords together steadily and with irresistibly comic 
effect, so obviously do they move to rule, and so clearly are the blows 
not intended to hit. A stab ; the villain falls and the hero vanishes. 
Then the villain rises with a crafty smile : "he knew not of my secret 
coat of mail ". Ghosts appear, ^ la Pepper, with no very clear purpose, 
and vanish after doing nothing. Aiiother fight between hero and 
villain, and once more the villain falls. What has become of the 
.secret mail ? This time he is wounded mortally. " Where is Alicia " ? 
*' She is fled. I would I had killed her when she was in my power ", 
grinds out the villain, with an intonation and rolling of the "r" 
which no writing can describe ; it must be heard to be appreciated. 
"I am the Eed Devil of the "Rocky Mountains ", he exclaims, " and I 
die currsing — currrsing — currrrr " — collapse of villain and of curtain. 
Needless to say that the audience at this curious entertainment was 
very poor; rough street lads, a few bonnetless shock-headed street 
girls, romping and laughing, and the Eed Devil on the stage decidedly 
the worse for drink. The " Penny Gaff " was once a famous institu- 
tion J now it is only to be found here and there, at long intervals. 
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Peace to its memory; it will be little missed. We reach in it the 
V lowest depths of dramatic art, sensation at its worst, acting of the most 
patent artificiality, attitudes struck of the most forced and ludicrous 
kind. If you have only a penny for amusement this is the best you 
«an have for your money. There is, however, a pathetic side to the 
penny gaff. One of the actresses was a pretty gentle girl, who divided 
ner attentions between a piano-organ, a sleeping baby, and the stage. 
How that baby slept ! With the organ bang-banging at its head it 
elept with a concentrated energy that commanded respect. The girl 
looked too gentle for her rough surroundings, and one wondered what 
fihe did when the gaff was dosed, and what the world looked like from 
her point of view. 

**Eatcliffe Highway ", as the main thoroughfare to the docks used 
. to be called in the old days, is a much maligned promenade. One 
Saturday evening, I walked from CommercifS Eoad, Whitechapel, 
down Leman Street, along Ratdiffe Highway, . through Limehouse, 
Stepney, and Poplar, with considerable interest but no excitement. 
There is a strange out-of-the-world flavor in the Batcliffe district, so 
many foreign sailors, signs in so many languages, a general feeling 
of salt water and unaccustomed surroundings. A certain number of 
people had been drinking rather too freely, and the language over- 
heard was sometimes imnecessarily emphatic ; but it needed a strong 
effort of the imagination to conjure up the scenes laid in Batdiffe 
Highway in romance in connexion with the peaceable and much- 
. pawnbrokered locality through which I strolled calmly with one 
companion. But it must be admitted that the Highway varies con- 
siderably in the matter of peace and quietness, and the very spot 
which is calmness itself on one evening may on the next be a scene of 
uproar. Noticeable is it that in the courts around policemen are only 
seen in pairs. Amusements here depend much on the time of year, 
. and the arrival of ships. During the summer little goes on, unless a 
ship comes in, and then concerts will be started in the public-houses, 
and a card in the window announces the joys within. Not a concert 
was going on on either of the two visits I paid to the Ratcliffe High- 
way, though I went on Saturday and Monday nights, the favorite 
times for such amusements. At these concerts held at the back of, or 
over, a public-house, a chairman presides, and generally has two or 
. three friends ready to '^ oblige with a song" : many music-hall artists 
have made their dihut at a *' free-and-easy ". Then some one in the 
company will contribute, but it is wise to be sure that you can hit the 
taste of your auditors; otherwise you may be hit yourself with a 
pewter pot, or other sign of disapproval. If sparring is the entertain- 
ment, and if your taste lies in that direction, you can have a round 
with the gloves. At the back of one public-house, a dance was going 
on, and the brilliancy of some of the ladies' dresses was appalling ; it 
seemed strange in the midst of the dirt and the rough crowd to see a 
figure arrayed in a white flounced skirt over a prominent crinolette, a 
green velvet jacket, and a large, very large, feathered hat ; yet thus 
was clothed one girl who joined in the dlince. Introductions at a 
Batdiffe Highway ball are not necessary; the lady selects her partner, 
pulls him into the middle of the floor, and off they go. Another 
house, in new hands, and meaning to aim high, had also a dance, and 

i2 
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there was a printed notice: ^*No females admitted without hats, and 
unless respectably attired." Two hatless and otherwise improperly 
attired ones danced outside gaily to the thrum-thruxa of the music. 
Poor souls ! They would doubtless have preferred to be hatted and 
duly frocked, but hats and gay ^frocks can only come to these if they 
sell themselves in exchange ; wages which run from 5s. to 8s. a week 
leave little margin for furbelows. In truth, proper attire is much 
to be desiderated in some of the courts and alleys off Batdiffe High- 
way and High Street, Shadwell; surely in few civilised cities can 
women be seen in the state of semi-nudity there not imcommon. And 
as we walked down Welldose Court, in which the windows open 
right on to the passage, my companion told me that one day passing 
tl^ough he saw dancing in one of the rooms, with the window open, 
three men and three women, without a rag upon them ; and that twa 
girls, for a wager, raced each other round Wellclose Square stark 
naked and not ashamed. Let us drop the curtain. In such fashion, 
in the nineteenth century, does part of a city that is called civilised 
amuse itself. 

In this neighborhood, there is no place of amusement as reputable 
as a music-hall, imless you tramp to the Paragon, or go as far as. tho 
Queen's Palace of Varieties in Poplar. The public-house concert or 
dance is the highest form of art available, and if you want to enjoy 
this you must take it with the chance of having thrown in an 
impromptu fight, an addition to the entertainment by no means 
infrequent. Such is the best that civilisation has to offer to a large 
section of the people of this metropolis. And if we sum up East End 
amusements, and the amusements open to the poor all over London, 
we must sorrowfully confess that the gates of art are closed and barred 
against them. Amusements there are, but art there is not, and from 
the nobler and higher enjoyments they Are shut out. The music-hall 
is better, far better than nothing; but where are the music, the 
painting, the drama, that delight, that elevate, that refine ? '^ The 
poor would not understand, woiild not care for these," say the well-to- 
do. And that is the condemnation of our society. We put out the 
eyes of the poor, and then make their blindness an excuse for our 
selfish neglect, and argue that they do not miss beauty and light and 
color. Throw open all treasures of art to the workers ; educate the 
children, train their capacities, polish their tastes. Let art, the great 
humaniser, bring them imder its gracious sway, softening manners, 
purifying thought, and gladdening life. Akkie Besant. 
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The result of the general election is that the new House of CJommons has 
316 Conservatives, 192 followers of Mr. Gladstone, 77 Hartingtonian Liberals, 
and 85 Pamellites. Notwithstanding that Parliament every session formally 
resolves that it is a high breach of privilege for any peer of the realm to 
concern himself in the election of a member of the House of Commons, the 
peers have treated the resolution with contempt, and have been more active 
than usuaL A considerable amount of rioting has taken place in connexion 
with the elections in various parts of the country, and at Cardiff great 
brutality was manifested by the police. In Ireland the rioting has, in more 
than one case, involved loss of life. Baron Dowse, in his charge to the 
grand jury at the recent assize, describes the state of Kerry as worse than 
he has ever known it. The new Parliament has a difficult outlook. 

SsYEBAii labor representatives have lost their seats in the election 
struggle. Especially to be regretted is the defeat of John "Wilson, the 
Durham miner. 

In reply to a speech by Lord Hartington, Mr. Pamell declares that a]l 
statements charging him with direct or indirect complicity with the Fenian 
movement are absolutely false. 

BussiA refuses to allow Batoum to remain a free port. There is skirmish 
£ghting on the borders of Montenegro and the storm cloud is again gather- 
ing in the East. 

In Egypt our troops have been dying from fever this is apparently the 

-only result of our continued occupation. 

« 

The difficulties in Avahave considerably increased since the last month^s 
notes. The Burmese do not want us, and we can only govern them by 
force. The attack, in error, on a Chinese caravan may lead to further com- 
plications with China, especially as Chinese merchants are supplying arms 
to the Burmese. We have now in the Burma recentiy anneited about 
30,000 troops and armed police, and pacification of the country seems 
further off than ever. In the part formerly described as British Burma 
everything has been unsettled by the annexation of Ava, the gaols are 
crowded, armed bodies are in the field against the government, and the civil 
^vemment is in many places paralysed. 

If the situation in Spain is at all illustrated by the spHBech in the Cortes 
-of Senor Pi-y-Margall, the Queen-Begent has troublous times to face. 

The natives of the Malayta Island have attacked a ** recruiting " vessel, 
lolling fifteen persons. The Pagan natives perhaps regard what Christians 
•cfdl ** recruiting '' as if it were man stealing. 

France continues to expel its princes and to increase. its debt. M. de 
Ijesseps has great difficulty in findii^ money for his Panama Canal schem'' 
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and the proposed lottery by which £24,000,000 was to be raised under 
authority of the legislature has been abandoned. 

As England's crime in Burma, involving loss of blood and treasure, so is 
that of France in Tonquin, and news comes showing that there is yet no 
peace and little prospect of it for our French neighbours. The Daily New» 
states that ** the whole of Upper-Tonquin is in a state of complete anarchy. 
Parties of freebooters swarm around Langson, and show extraordinary 
enterprise," and "that Thankmoi was completely surrounded, and that 
Commandant Servi^res, the Besident at Langson, was on his way to relieve 
the garrison near Laokai." 

Chables BBADLAuan. 




The Athenasum quotes from Biedermann's Central BlaU the results of 
the experiments on the injuries to fish caused by sewage and industrial 
waters, carried on by M. M. C. Weigett, O. Sacre, and L. Schwab. ** Chloride 
of lime, *04 to *005 per cent, chloride, exerted an immediately deadly action 
upon tench, while front and salmon perished in the presence of '0008 per 
cent, of chlorine. One per cent, of hydrochloric add kills tench and trout. 
Iron acts as a specific poison upon fishes. Alum has the same injurious 
action. Solution of caustic lime has an exceedingly violent effect upon 
fishes. Sodium sulphide *1 per cent, was endured by tench for thirty minutes. 
The hurtfulness of putrid sewage depends on the poisonous gases and the 
deficiency of oxygen *'. People who rejoice in the extention of industrial 
activity need to be reminded that there are two sides to the question. Cheap 
articles are all very well, but if we are to pay away our trees and fields and 
brooks for them, they may become too dear to be worth having. The rippling 
brook in which the trout leap and the perch shoot is worth a great many 
yards of doth for pure beauty ; and it yields food, amusement, and health, 
to many a tired worker as well. By sJl means let us have the cloth, but let 
us compd the manufacturers thereof to consume their own smoke and dispose 
of their waste, without polluting the water-courses and the atmosphere. 



A way has been discovered of making legible faded ink writing on old 
parchments, and the hearts of students are glad. The parchment is wetted, 
and then a brush which has been dipped in ammonium sulphide is passed 
over the faded writing. The iron in the ink unites with the sulphur of the 
ammonium salt, and makes the black sulphide of iron, thus rendering the- 
writing dear and legible as though newly penned. It may well be hoped 
that some lacunsB in history may be filled up by applying this process to- 
hitherto undedpherable manuscripts. The reaction is so simple and so well- 
known tibat one wonders why it has not before been applied in this most 
useful way, AinoE Bbsa»t. 
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A FEBFOBMANOE of '* Love's Labor Lost " is a sort of entertaininent to 
be valned rather for Sliakspere*s sake than for its own. The Dramatic 
Students did not tempt many people into the St. James's Theatre on the 
sultry afternoon of the 2nd July by the experiment ; and it is perhaps as 
weU that they did not, for their efforts bore much the same relation to fine 
acting as the play does to ** Antony and Cleopatra". They failed not only 
in sHU and finish, but in intelligence. Having gathered from their 
study of the play that they must iSl be very amusing and in desperately 
high spirits, they set to work to produce that effect by being obstreperous 
in action, and in speech full of the unnatural archness by which people 
witii no sense of humor betray their deficiency when they desire to appear 
jocund. Though they devoutly believed the play a funny one, they 
did not see the joke themselves, and so, ill at ease in their merriment, 
forsot that dignity and grace may be presumed to have tempered the wit 
of Sie gentlemen of the Court of Navarre, and the vivacity of the ladies of 
the Court of France. Li some scenes, consequently, the performance was like 
an IQizabethan version of **High Life Below Stairs*'. I shall say nothing of 
the feminiQe parts, except that they were all unfortunately cast. The men 
were better. Mr. G. B. Foss as Boyet and Mr. Frank Evans as Holofemes 
were quite efficient ; and Mr. Lugg as Costard, though as yet a raw actor 
and prone to overdo his business, enlivened the performance considerably 
by his fun and mimetic turn. He sang ** When Icicles Hang by the Wall " 
with commendable spirit, and with the recklessness of a man who has got 
the tune on his ear and considers that it is the conductor's business to keep 
the band with the singer, which poor Herr Schoening tried gallantly to 
de, with more or less success. Mr. Bernard Goidd and Mr. de Cordova, as 
Biron and Armado, were next best ; but they made very little of their large 
share of the best opportunities of the afternoon. Mr. Gould's gaiety lacked 
dignity and variety : he swaggered restlessly, and frittered away all the 
music of his lines. ELis colleague looked Armado, but did not act him. Mr. 
de Cordova is always picturesque ; but his elocution, correct as far as it 
goes, is monotonous ; and the adaptability and subtlety which go to con- 
stitute that impersonative power which is the distinctive faculty of the 
actor are not at present apparent in him. His qualifications, so far, are 
those of an artist's model : he has yet to make himself an actor. 

The play itself showed more vitality than might have been expected. 
Three hundred years ago, its would-be wits, with their forced smartness, 
tiieir indecent waggeries, their snobbish sneers at poverty, and their ill- 
bred and ill-natured mockery of age and natural infirmity, passed more 
easily as ideal compounds of soldier, courtier, and scholar than they can 
nowadays. Among people of moderate culture in this century they would 
be ostracised as insufferable cads. Something of their taste survives in the 
puns and chaff of such plays as those of the late H. J. Byron, and even in 
the productions of so able a writer as Mr. Gilbert, who seems to consider a 
comic opera incomplete without a middle-aged woman in it to be ridiculed 
because she is no longer young and pretty. Most of us, it is to be 
hopedy have grace enough to regard Buth, Lady Jane, Katisha and the re«*^ 
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as detestable blemishes on Mr. Gilbert's works. Much of ''Love's Labor 
Lost " is as objectionable and more tedious. Kothine, it seems to me, but 
a perverse hero-worship can see much to admire in l£e badinage of Biron 
and Eosaline. Benedidc and Beatrice are better ; and Orlando and Bosa- 
lind much better : still, they repeatedly annoy us by repartees of which the 
trivial ingenuity by no means compensates the silliness, coarseness, or 
malice. It is not until Shakspere's great period began with the seventeenth 
century that, in ** Measure for Measure ", we find this sort of thing shown 
in its proper light and put in its proper place in the person of Lucio, 
whose embryonic stages may be traced in Mercutio and Biron. Fortunately 
for ** Love's Labor Lost", Biron is not quite so bad as Mercutio : you never 
absolutely long to kick him off the stage as you lonff to kick Mercutio when 
he makes game of the Nurse. And Bhf^pere, though a very feeble beginner 
then in comparison to the master he subsequently became, was already too 
far on the way to his greatness to fail completely when he set himself to write 
a sunny, joyous, and delightful play. Much of the verse is charming: even 
when it is rhymed doggrell it is full of that bewitching Shaketperean music 
which tempts the susceptible critic to sugar his inc and declare that 
Shakspere can do no wrong. The construction of the play is simple and 
effective. The only absolutely impossible situation was that of Biron 
hiding in the tree to overlook the king, who presently hides to watch 
Longaville, who in turn spies on Dumain ; as the result of which we had 
three out of the four gentlemen shoutiDg *' asides" through the sylvan 
stillness, No. 1 being inaudible to 2, 3, and 4; No. 2 audible to No. 1, but not 
to 3 and 4 ; No. 3 audible to 1 and 2, but not to No. 4 : and No. 4 audible 
to all the rest, but himself temporarily stone deaf. Shakspere has certainly 
succeeded in making this arrangement intelligible; but the Dramatic 
Students' stage manager did not succeed in making it credible. For Shak- 
spere's sake one can make-believe a good deal ; but here the illusion was 
too thin. Matters might have been mended had Biron climbed among the 
foliage of the tree instead of affixing himself to the trunk in an attitude so 
precarious and so extraordinarily prominent that Dumain (or perhaps it was 
Longaville), though supposed to be unconscious of his presence, could not 
refrain from staring at nim as if fascinated for several seconds. On the 
whole, I am not sure that "Love's Labor Lost " is worth reviving at this 
time of day ; but I am boimd to add that if it were announced to-morrow 
with an adequate cast, I should make a point of. seeing it. • 

George Bebnakd Shaw. 




AUGUST. 
About this time of the year work in the garden begins to slacken, espe- 
iaaUy where time has been taken by the forelock and the routine opera- 
tions have been conducted at the right time and promptly in order. In 
these circimistances the main work now will be attending to the wants 
of the crops, such as thinning, sta^g, weeding, watering, surface-starring, 
mulching over the roots of ^nts, bushes, trees, etc., and, when necessary, 
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giving a little manure-water where the soil is poor and light, so as to help 
forward the crops and bring them to perfection. In the kitchen garden 
a sowing may be made at ^is time of Winter Spinach ; this may be done 
from about tiie second to the last week of the month, in good, aeep, rich 
soil, which has been well prepared for some previons crop. Where a 
break of Strawberries has to be trenched down, the ground they occupied 
will afford suitable space for the crop of Winter Spinach. 

Where a supply of salads is wanted, continue to sow for successional 
crops. Endive and Lettuce sown now in a sheltered spot, to remain 
through the winter, will be of great service after the latest outdoor crop 
is finished and before the early spring crop comes in. The best Lettuces 
for this purpose are the Hardy Hammersmith and Bath Brown Cas. When 
they are ready for thinning, the best plants are left and the others planted 
out in a sheltered position. Now is the time to make a sowing of the 
Winter Onions. These should be sown in rows at from 9 inches to 1 foot 
apart. The ground for these should be well manured, thoroughly trenched, 
and well broken, and then made moderately firm. After drawing the 
•drills and sowing the seed, cover it in by the feet, treading it firmly as 
you proceed, iinsuly making the surface of the ground all smooth with the 
rake. This firming of the surface-soil helps to prevent the seedlings from 
being thrown out of the ground by Jack Frost — a freak in which he 
sometimes indulges where he finds circumstances favoring such a wanton 
madcap effort on his part. Where a new plantation of Strawberries may 
have been lately got in, they will now be requiring attention, so as to be 
-denuded of all runners, cutting these off as they appear. By doing so you 
enable the plants to get well established before the growing season is 
past. And should you have it in view to make a planting of these in 
spring, young plants may now be taken off and planted out in nursery beds 
■a few inches apart. Some prefer planting at this season, which answers 
very well where the groimd can be spared and careful attention can be 
:given to watering and other details of culture till they are fully established. 
Where a good supply of Parsley is a desideratum for garnishing and other 
uses, this should be looked after and the plants carefully gone over, re- 
moving all the coarse, useless kinds, and cutting the rou^h outside leaves 
off the spring-sown, to alio w the plant to become established for winter. And 
in cold or damp loccdities it is a good plan to have a few plants growing in 
A sheltered spot, where they can be covered and protected, so as to secure a 
supply for winter use. Whoever delights in a succulent vegetable, or has a. 
]pench(mt for that most toothsome of soups, the Scottish " Cock-a-leekie " — 
a soup to be preferred, in our estimation, to that in which aldermen delight, 
Ihe fat, greasy, green turtle — will pay attention to the growing of the main 
ingredient, the aromatic Leek. These, when well-grown and properly 
dressed for table, make besides an excellent vegetable. Where these are 
grown in ridges or drills they should be earthed up as they grow, and a 
Httle well-decayed manure added to the soil with which they are earthed 
up will accelerate their growth and add to their tender succulency. Celery 
is another vegetable that now requires to be attended to. Where they are 
growing strong enough, they will be all the better for a little earth placed 
round them as a surfacing, to keep out draught and to steady the plants. A 
copious supply of water should be given in my weather, and a good supply 
of manure-water from the tank may be given once a week with great ad- 
vantage. This vegetable is the more esteemed as it is quickly grown and 
tender and crisp. As a winter salad we esteem it as the best the garden 
produces. When quickly grown, well blanched, crisp, and tender, with a 
salad sauce about it made after the proper formulsB, garnished with thin 
out slices of well-boiled sugary Beetroot, it makes a salad no one could 
resist Celery, when growing, must be kept dear of suckers; taking these 
off as they come, and insects on the leaves must be removed as they appear. 
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piddng ihem off by hand^ whilst dustiiigs of lime or sprinkliiigs of lime-^ 
-water will be found of senrioe in keeping off slugs, etc The earliest crop 
of CTelery where suooessional crops are grown may be earthed up as high as 
the plants will aUow, taking care not to bury the heart Late crops can be 
left to be earthed up all at once. About tiie middle of the month, as we 
have directed in former papers, is a good time to begin the propagation of 
geraniums and suchlike bedding plants. In the herbaceous borders the 
plants should now be looked to, and all those done flowering can be in- 
creased by parting the roots. Then all biennials Ihat are ready for planting- 
out should be pla^ at once in the quarters where they are meant to grow 
and bloom. Treated so now, they will get established before winter setff 
in. Pansies may now be propagated in light sandy soil, in a shady, cool 
comer or under hand-lights, shading on sunny days till the cuttings are 
struck. Boses require now frequent attention, whether in pots or planted 
out. Those which are grafted must be carefully denuded of idl suckers as 
they from time to time develop. These should not be merely shortened 
badk, but cut dean offl Examine those you may have lately budded and 
cut all shoots off the stocks, as these only rob the scion of its due share of 
the sap; but until the bud or scion is fairly attached and beginning to push, 
leave a shoot on the stock above the scion to draw the sap up to it, until 
it catches; but as soon as the bud or buds develop a shoot or shoots, 
stop all other growths on the stock at once, and as soon as you are satisfied 
that your bud has a good hold on to the stock, remove the ties, so as to 
give it free play to swell and grow. W* Eldhk, 




The Socialist press is evincing considerable activity, and To-Day^ iff 
showing improvement under its new editor. 

Amonq the various progressive non-Socialist journals The Present Day* 
has also taken a new start, the most notable article in its July issue being 
'<Mr. Gladstone and Home Itule: a Badical's Protest ", by JohnBobert- 
son. It contains also an abstract of a paper read at the London Dialectical 
Society, by Charlotte M. Wilson, on "The Principles and Aims of 
Anardusts". The Westminster Bevieu^ for July contains an artide on "The 
Socialist Movement " from the pen of Annie Besant. 

The pamphleteering of the month has been almost ezdusivdy Hibernian, 
attacks and defences of Ireland following each other with giddy rapidity. 
Mr. Healy, M.P., has said " A Word for Ireland "* effectivdy in 163 pages; 
it is the most terse indictment of English rule that has yet been puUished. 
As a counterblast has been issued a pamphlet, theatrically cased in black 
and red-lettered, entitied "The Bepeal of the Union Conspiracy V lt)y a 
writer (of course, anonymous) who pretends to be a Fenian. 



* W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, E.C. « J, 
E.C. 3 Triibner and Co., Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

*DuUin: M.H.Gill and Son, 60, O'Connell Street. * London 
169, Piccadilly, W. 



Heywood, Paternoster Buildings, 
W. Bidgway. 
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Basis. 



The members of the Fabian Society assert that the system of production 
for profit instead of production for use ensures the comfort and ha^pmess of 
the few at the expense of the sufferings of the many, and that society must 
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be reconstruoted in suoh a manner as will secure the general welfture and 
happiness. 

Aim. 

The aim of the Society is to help forward the reconstruction of the 
Social System in accordance with the highest moral possibilities. 

Methods. 

The holding of meetings for discussion, reading of papers and reports. 
The delegation of members to attend meetings on social questions, debates 
at workmen's clubs, etc. The publication of tracts and pamphlets, pointing 
out the e^ils and immorality of tlie present system and advocating a policy 
of reconstruction. The appointment of members to put forward the views 
of the Society in lectures and addresses. 

The Fabian Society collects and diffuses information on social questions ; 
its objects are educational as well as militant. It seeks recruits from all 
ranks of society, belieying that not only those who suffer from the present 
system, but also many who personally benefit by it, recognise its e-^ and 
will welcome a remedy. 

The Fabian Society looks for the reconstruction of the social system in 
the emancipation of all natural and accumulated wealth from the control 
of individuals or classes, by placing such wealth in the hands of the Com- 
munity for the general benefit. The Fabian Society further endeavors to 
help forward the regeneration and evolution of Society, and insists that 
only a general high sense of duty and the subordination of individualistic 
aims to the general good can bring about true justice and true liberty, and 
ensure the true dignity of Man. 

Bbanohes. 

Fabian Societies may be formed in any town or district by not less than 
ten persons, each such society prefixing to the name ** Fabian Society" the 
name of its town or district, and using only such localised titie in all publi- 
cations and notices. Each such Fabian Society shall fix its own rate of 
subscription, shall have complete control over its own funds, and shall make 
its own rules ; subject to the proviso that no rule shall be made which con- 
victs with the basis and aim of the central Society. It shall appoint one of 
its members as Corresponding Secretary, and communicate the name and 
address of the member so chosen to the Executive of the Fabian Society, 
thus providing facilities forintercommimication, for the circulation of litera- 
ture, and for tne exchange of lecturers. 

All information maybe obtained from the Secretary, Mr. Edward Pease, 
150, Portsdown Road, London, N.W. The Society meets on the first and 
third Fridays of every montii. 



The first monthly meeting was held at South Place Chapel, on July 2nd, 
and William Morris, of the Socialist League, read a most interesting paper 
on the ** Aims of Art." Walter Crane presided, and two or three artists, 
Stepniak, and several members of the Society took part in the discussion 
that followed. The second montiil^ meeting was held at 19, Avenue Boad ; 
a committee was appointed to consider the organisation of branch metropo- 
litan societies, and at the conclusion of the business Belfort Bax read a 
paper on "Universal History considered from a Socialistic standpoint". 
The essay proved to be a most thoughtful and exhaustive one, tracing 
the changes through which Society has passed. 
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The next meetiiig of the Fabian Society will be held on Friday, Sep- 
tember 17th« 

EXOLAKD. 

Some more oorrespondenoe has reached me about the unemployed among 
the engineers, and the matter may be concluded by the following letter 
from £ Mann, whose original statement quoted in Our Comer for May 
gave rise to the discussion. 

*' In the May number of Our Comer there is a mistake as to what I said 
at the Fabian Society's meeting on the eight hours movement. The 14,000 
unemployed ' engineers ' includes all those skilled laborers in the engineer- 
ing business, tiiere being at that time about 4,000 society men out of work 
(besides sick and superannuated members), and non-society men being about 
2^ to one, with at least as large a proportion of unemployed, this would 
make the 14,000. Some readers of Our Comer belonging to the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers have been complaining ^at I grossly exage- 
rated ; it's qtdte possu>le that I did'nt make myself su£GlcienUy dear on the 
occasion. If you have a little space will you kindly give a brief explanation 
for the sake of those who have felt hurt over the matter." 

Trade in England continues depressed, but more attention has been 
directed during the past month to thQ political than to the social and eco- 
nomical difficmties. A strike has occurred, among several others, at the 
copper works at Port Tennant, Swansea, against a 5 per cent, reduction. 
The 'VjTrexham district is disturbed, a reduction of 5 per cent, in the miners' 
wages having been announced. A reduction of from 10 to 15 per cent, 
is asked from the miners in the Hamilton district. In the Motherwell 
district the men have struck against a reduction of 6d. a day. On the other 
hand, the Hamilton miners mive succeeded in obtaining the reduction of 
hours for which they have been agitating for the last two years. The men 
at the Shropshire Iron Works, who have been on strike for twenty-two 
weeks, have returned to work, the wage-dispute having been settled by 
arbitration. 

The accounts of the Mansion House Belief Fund have been made up, 
and a balance of £5,000 was found to be left. The returns from fifte^ 
metropolitan districts showed that 44,541 families had been relieved. How 
much good such a fund does has been widely debated. Socialists know 
that it is justice, not charity, whidi is needed for the cure of poverty ; and 
that distress will never be removed so long as the workers aro first robbed 
of a large part of the value they create, and then disdainfully flung a 
fraction of it as charity. 

A company has been started for erecting steel works near Leeds, with 
Bessemer plant and Siemens' furnaces, for the supply of the rolling nulls of 
the district. Workers in and about Leeds rejoice at the prospect of employ- 
ment, while others belonging to the districts which now supply the steel 
are correspondently depressed. Under our admirable competitive system 
the prosperity of one place means the adversity of another. 

The persecution of the Socialists by the police is proceeding apace. The 
open-air meetings at Bell Street, Edgware Boad, which have been held 
imdisturbed for eighteen months, are now forbidden, and the speakers are 
summoned. Street preachers of all kinds may block up roads as they 
please; Socialists only aro forbidden to use the streets for propaganda. 

Belgium. 
The Belgium workers, to the great annoyance of their masters, will not 
settie down and starve qtdetiy. Strikes continue to spread, and the men are 
unreasonaUe enough to pretend that they cannot live comfortably on the 
less than half-a-crown a day they can earn by ** honest toil ". 
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The Vooruit oontiiiues to flourish des^ate the loss of its chief helper. 
Its membership extends to 2,300 families; it has a priating establishment 
with rotatory presses, a concert hall, a restourant, a bakery, and a theatre. 
It is helping the men on strike witii money and bread ; and other associa- 
tions are being started on the same model. 

France. 

The poverty of Paris may be well seen by a visit to the pawnbroking 
establishments — why are these called '* my uncle" in England, and ''my 
aunt " in France P Between 1870 and 1884, 737,943,098 francs represent 
the pledges and the renewals made. In 1883 there were 307,319 persons 
who could not repay an average 10 francs apiece, and who paid interest to 
save their pledges from sale; these pledges were mostly clothes, linen, 
•domestic furnitiure and utensils. The list of sales shows 1,755 mattresses, 
40,045 garments, 27,464 sheets, 6,608 coverlets; how many poor folk went 
half bare to £11 tiieir stomachs P 

The employers at Lyons imported into the town from the north and 
Belgium a number of workmen to starve out the strikers; but when the 
intruders found that they were being used i^^ainst their brother- workers, 
they made common cause with them and declined to work. May such 
solidarity spread. The result of it at Lyons was that the employers 
accepted the men's terms, and the strike is at an end. 

Le choBse auxpayaana has not quite disappeared in France. At Decaze- 
ville a man who was picking up some scraps of coal was shot by the* night- 
watcher. At Creusot four men were fishing in a reservoir belonging to the 
factories, and ran awav when found out ; the watdiers fired revobrers at 
ti^em, and one, a lad of nineteen, fell dead. This is carrying rights of pro- 
perty rather far; but no one seems to interfere with this capitalist amuse- 
ment. 

The prisoners concerned in the killing of Watrin, the D^cazeville tyrant, 
were put on their trial at the end of June. Six, including two women — 
were acqtdtted, four convicted. These were condemned to terms of im- 
prisonment, the severest sentence being eight years of hard labor. 

Gebmant. 

Bismarck continues to sit on the safety-valve. Singer, a Socialist mem- 
l>er of the Beichstag, has been expelled from Berlin, and the anti-Socialist 
laws are being us^ in a very harassing manner. Herr Max Jaooby, a 
member of the Pro^essive Party, has also been expelled, for letting a room 
ior a Socialist meetmg, and sixty-nine meetings have been forbidden. How 
long before the boiler bursts P 

Holland. 
A kind of guerilla warfare is being kept up against the Socialists. Bel- 
•derok has been arrested for posting placards " insulting to the king ". 

Italy. 

Seventeen thousand one hundred and sixty-one votes were ^ven for labor- 
<candidates in the late election. The election of Cipriani having been 
Annulled, the SociaHsts busily employed themselves working for his re- 
flection, and succeeded in re-electing him for two towns. Many Socialists 
liave been arrested, and workmen's associations dissolved. 

BUSSLA. 

Thirty-three men were accused of attacking soldiers, destroying the 
office of the superintendant, and pillaging the warehouses, in connexion 
with a great stnke of 18,000 workers, employed by Morozoff, Son & Co. 
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"Tbe strike was provoked by a reduction of 25 per oent. in wages, and began 
with very serious rioting, ultimately suppressed by the soldieiy. The 
ringleaders were put on their trial before a jury, and — acquitted. Thus 
marches public opmion in Bussia. 

Boman Smirnoff, who had escaped from Siberia, has unhappily been caught 
at Moscow ; and Dega'ieff, who executed Soudeikine, the head of the secret 
police, in December, 1883, has been surrendered by the despot of Austria to 
the despot of Bussia. Tviro more martyrs to be added to the long roll. 

Amebica. 

A. Spies, M. Schwab, S. Fielden, L. Inngg, F. Enggel, A. Fischer, and 
'O. Keebe were put on their trial for murder, riot, and sedition, on June 
21st at Chicago ; the jury was only completed on July 16th, and the trial 
drags wearily along, and is unfinished when we go to press. 

Strikes are again the order of the day in America. The principal rolling 
mills at Philadelphia are closed, and large numbers of men in different 
trades are ** playing ". 

The Knights of Labor in Milwaukee, have started an independent 
political party, which will concern itself with labor questions : they have 
appointed a county committee to organise the movement. The following is 
the decdaration of principles of the central body : — 

The alarminfi^ development and aggressiveness of great capitalists and 
-corporations, umess checked, will inevitably lead to the pauperization and 
hopeless degradation of the toiling masses. 

It is imperative, if we desire to enjoy the full blessings of life, that a 
' check be placed upon unjust accmnulation and the power for evil of aggre- 
gated W€«lth. 

This much-desired object can be accomplished only by the united efforts 
of those who obey the mvine injunction : '* In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread "• 

Therefore we have formed the Order of the Knights of Labor, for the 
purpose of organising and directing the power of the industrial masses, not 
as a political party, for it is more— in it are crystallised sentiments and 
measures for tiie oenefit of the whole people — but it should be borne in 
mind, when exercising the right of suffrage, that most of the objects herein 
set forth can only be obtained through legislation, and that it is the duty of 
f^ to assist in nominating and supporting with their votes only such candi- 
dates as will pledge their support to those measures, regardless of party. 
But no one snail, however, be compelled to vote with the majority, and, 
calling upon all who believe in securing '* the greatest good to the greatest 
niunber " to join and assist us, we declture to the world that our aims are : — 

I. To make industrial and moral worth— not wealth— the true standard 
of individual and national greatness. 

n. To secure to the workers the full enjoyment of the wealth they create ; 
sufficient leisure in which to develop their intellectual, moral, and social 
faculties ; all the benefits, recreation, and pleasures of association ; in a 
word, to enable them to share in the gains and honors of advancing civilisa- 
tion. 

In order to secure these results, we demand at the hands ol the State : — 

m. The establishment of bureaus of labor statistics, that we may 
■arrive at a correct knowledge of the educational, moral, and financial 
condition of the laboring masses. 

lY. That the public lands, the heritage of the people, be reserved for 
actual settlers ; not another acre for railroads or speculators ; and that all 
lands now held for speculative purposes be taxed to their full value. 

y. The abrogation of all laws that do not bear equally upon capital 
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and labor, and the removal of unjust technicalities, delays, and discrimiQa- 
lions in the administration of justice. 

YI. The adoption of measures providing the health and the safety of 
those engaged in mining, manufacturing and building industries, and for 
the indemniiication of those engaged therein for injuries received through 
lack of necessary safeguards. 

VII. The recognition by incorporation of trades imions, orders, and such 
other associations as may be organised by the working masses to improve- 
their condition and protect their rights. 

VIII. The enactment of laws to compel corporations to pay their em- 
ployees weekly, in lawful money, for the labor of the preceding week, and 
giving mechanics and laborers a first lien upon the product of their labor 
to the extent of their full wages. 

IX. The abolition of the contract system on national. State, and 
municipal works. 

X. The enactment of laws providing for arbitration between employers 
and employed, and to enforce the decision of the arbitrators. 

XI. The prohibition by law of the employment of children imder fifteen 
years of age in workshops, mines, and factories. 

XII. To prohibit the hiring out of convict labor. 

XIII. That a graduated income tax be levied. 
And we demand at the hands of Congress : — 

XIV. The establishment of a national monetary system, in which a 
circulating medium in necessary quantity shall issue direct to the people^ 
without the intervention of banks ; that all the national issue shall be full 
legal tender in payment of all debts, public and private ; and that the 
Government shall not guarantee or recognise any private banks, or create 
any banking corporations. 

XV. That interest-bearing bonds, bills of credit, or notes shall never be 
issued by the Government, but that, when the need arises, the emergency 
shall be met by issue of legal tender, non-interest-bearing money. 

XVI. That the importation of foreign labor imder contract be prohibited.. 

XVII. That, in connexion with the Post Office, the Government shall 
organise financial exchanges, safe deposits, and facilities for deposit of the 
savings of the people in small sums. 

XVIII. That the Government shall obtain possession, by purchase under 
the right of eminent domain, of all telegraphs, telephones, and railroads, 
and that hereafter no charter or Hcence be issued to any corporation for 
construction or operation of any means of transporting intelligence, 
I)assengers, or freight. 

And while making the foregoing demands upon the State and national 
Government, we will endeavor to associate our own labors : — 

XIX. To establish co-operative institutions such as wiU tend to super- 
sede the wage system, by the introduction of a co-operative industrial 
system. 

XX. To secure for both sexes equal pay for equal work. 

XXI. To shorten the hours of labor by a general refusal to work for 
more than eight hours. 

XXII. To persuade employers to agree to arbitrate all differences which 
may arise between them and their employees, in order that the bonds of 
sympathy between them may be strengthened, and that strikes may be 
rendered unnecessary. 

London : Printed by Aniob Bbsazit and Chables Bbadlauoh, 63, fleet Street, E.G. 
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September 1, 18 86. 



It is now almost sixteen years since the fall of the second Empire, 
and the French Parliament has just passed a law authorising the 
expulsion and exclusion from its territory of aU the princes of the 
various families which have reigned over France. Under this law the 
Comte de Paris and the Due d'Aumale, Prince Napoleon (Jerome) 
and Prince Yictor Napoleon, have already been expelled the French 
territory. Naturally those Frenchmen who have supported the enact- 
ment and enforcement of such a law must regard the Eepublic as in 
danger from attack by these princes, or some or one of them ; or must 
regard the mere presence of these princes in a Bepublican country 
as a source of intolerable dificulty for the executive, or of serious 
hindrance to the orderly government of the country. To a stranger 
the question comes : is there now, more than at any other time since 
1871, danger to the Eepublic of France? and if yes, is the danger 
likely to arise from any and which of the princes ? or is the danger 
traceable to any other source or person? In an article published 
about a year ago from the pen of M. Bernard Lavergne, Deput6 du 
Tarn, headed ^^La Eepublique est-elle menacee?" mention is made 
of a somewhat curious, but very unsound, theory of political cycles 
put forward by those always ready to prophesy mischief. It ran thus : 
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" Bonaparte, consid or emperor, governed fifteen years. The Eestora- 
tion lasted fifteen years. Louis Pliilippe reigned eighteen years. 
The second Empire existed eighteen years. Fifteen to eighteen years 
constitutes therefore a sort of prophetic cycle for the Gk)vemments of 
France." And the Eepublic having lasted some fifteen years is in 
danger, because approaching its fated term.. This M. Lavergne very 
properly treated as mere fantastical nonsense, but he did amongst 
other things regard the monarchical pariy as a serious danger to the 
French Eepublic, especially because it could now use against Eepub- 
licanism the errors of the French Government in connexion with the 
policy of adventure in Tunis, Madagascar, and Tonquin, the state of 
the finances, and the relations of the Eepublic with the Catholic 
church. 

In 1870 the present French Eepublic had nominal birth in the 
collapse of Bonapartism at Sedan. The Legitimists were paralysed 
with the Comte de Chambord at their head. But for the " white flag " 
the chances of Henry V. were very great. To the small peasant, the 
white flag and the red flag are equally distasteful. He feared that 
with the restoration of the white flag the seigneur might seek to re- 
gain the lands lost ninety years ago, and the red flag to him was 
the symbol of revolt, civil war, and destruction. If Henry V. could 
have adopted the tricolor, the Comte de Chambord might have 
reigned. Had there been no Legitimists, the Comte de Paris might 
perhaps have carried the tricolor to the throne. The Orleanists 
were paralysed by the desire of the Orleans Princes, who had just re- 
entered France, to be rich and safe, as well as princely, and there was 
conflict, at any rate of programmes, between the Duo d'Aumale, as 
possible military head of a quasi-Eepublican France, and the Comte de 
Paris as lawful successor to an unfilled throne and an unwielded sceptre. 
All parties at first concurred — ^Bonapartists, Legitimists, Orleanists 
and Eepublicans — in creating M. Thiers Chef du pouvoir exdcutif, for 
each hoped by this means to promote the success or resuscitation of 
his own party. The shocks of the 11th March and second siege of 
Paris, and of the five milliards, were enormous; but whilst the fij:st, 
raising the spectre rouge^ was sore menace to the prospects of the new 
Eepublic, the heavy burden of the second proved fatal to all efforts 
for the restoration of the Empire. The ex-Empress intrigued, but the 
death of Louis Napoleon, hindering an actual attempt, averted a special 
peril at a dangerous moment, and the possibilities of rule for the Prince 
Imperial became very remote, even if he had livedo The Napoleonic 
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traditions, sorely weakened by the follies of the second Empire, died 
gradually away l^ough the country in f etce of the earnest efforts first 
for the liberation of the territory and next for the resuscitation of 
down-trampled France. The peasantry became slowly Eepublican. 
The Republic had at first to be established and governed, if not without 
Republicans at any rate with Republicans in smaU minoriiy ; and the 
name Republic was only at first possible because France seemed 
wounded and broken beyond the hope of speedy recovery. At the 
elections of 8th February, 1871, the Republican list was only successful 
in twenty-l^ee departments out of eighty-nine. The great officials 
were most of them Bonapartists or Orleanists. The Republicans, led 
by Gambetta, looked to the army and to its generals for vengeance 
for Sedan and Metz, for the recovery of Alsace and Lorraine, for the 
restoration of the glories of France, and for the protection of the 
Republic against another coup ePHat And the Orleanists looked to 
the army — ^in the future which then seemed not fetr off — ^with the 
Due d'Aumale very high in command, and with many generals attending 
the hunting parties of the princes. And M. Thiers at first played 
one party against another till he fell on the 24th of May, 1873, and 
Marshal MacMahon was made president as a stopgap in the monar- 
chical interest. But the Royalists lost their chance or lacked courage, 
and it seemed for a little as if Bonapaxtism were raising its head. 
But fortunately it had no head to raise: a struggle took place between 
the (Jovemment of 16th May, 1874, and Leon Qtunbetta, andBona- 
partism was in its turn defeated. 

Unfortunately the army, of which Gambetta had encouraged the 
development, needed employment or at least the hopes of employ. 
To menace Germany was of certain danger and doubtful profit, and 
so there was the policy of adventure called colonieJ extension in Tunis, 
Madagascar, and Tonquin. Gambetta died, but the policy lives, 
mischievous in the highest degree to all that is Republican in France. 

Gambetta, the popular idol, died; died just as his feet of clay 
were near to crumbling ; died leaving no one man, no steadily-united 
group of men, to sway the public mind. And trade has not been 
very good, and taxes have been very heavy, and the news from China 
and Tonquin has been discouraging, and Monsieur has played at 
being king, and Bonapartists, having no Bonaparte, began to worship 
at the Orleans altar. And so the law of exile and the decree of 
expulsion. 

But the danger to the Republic is real, though not from the 

k2 
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princes. It would be equally a danger to an Empire or to a Monarchy 
unless the Empire were absolute or the Monarchy despotic, and even 
then it might, as in the case of the ex-Khedive Ismail, mean exile 
and change of rulers. The danger to Eepublicanism in France is 
in its enormously and unjustifiably increasing national expenditure. 

In 1870 the last budget of the Empire showed an expenditure 
of 1,744,000,000 francs (£69,760,000) ; in 1884 the ordinary expendi- 
ture had increased to about 3,104,000,000 (£124,160,000). A large 
part of this increase is, of course, due to the cost of the Eranco- 
German war, and to the five milliards of francs (£200,000,000) paid 
to Germany by Erance at the close of the war; but the gradual 
increase of expenditure beyond all this has been enormous. In 1876, 
under Marshal MacMahon, the expenditure was 2,680,000,000 francs 
(£107,200,000), showing an increased annual expenditure of about 
£10,000,000 in about ten years. 

Each year recently has marked a deficit of receipts as against the 
total of ordinary and extraordinary expenditure. Although from the 
French method of accounting the exact figures are not quite easy to 
verify, it is clear that, in addition to the largely-increased Consolidated 
Debt, there is also a considerable floating debt. On the 1st January, 
1871, the French National Debt, having more than doubled during 
the Empire, was under £500,000,000. On the 1st January, 1884, the 
Funded Debt alone was £789,374,394. To-day its total is considerably 
larger, and there is a considerable unfunded debt, the amount of 
which is differently stated. 

The worst word in the old and great French Eevolution was the 
word deficit: it was this which really destroyed the Bourbon monarchy. 
It is this which to-day most seriously menaces the stability of the 
Eepublic. The elections for the councils general show that France 
is generally well inclined to the Eepublic, but the French peasant 
wants peace, and the Eepublic is taking his son for Tonquin and his 
savings for taxes. 

The Boulanger incident is scarcely good as a symptom. It evidences 
too much political hysteria. What is needed is, sober hard work in 
cutting down the expenditure in the various depeirtments, the aban- 
donment of the policy which has in Timis, Madagascar, and Tonquin, 
resulted in nothing of profit or glory. But, alas, it is quite impossible 
to abandon this policy of adventure except as part of a general policy 
of disarmament, and I fear that no minister can be found heroic enough 
to propose such a policy, or strong enough to carry it. So the military 
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expenditure of France increases, and some work must be found for 
ambitious generals either abroad or at home, and tbere are starving 
people in the great cities, and dynamite at Decazeville, and storm-clouds 
gathering in the air. Chaeles Beadlaugh. 



gittt^tr ^ ittr ^ tiUyx^^^^^ 



**Thb Church at this moment," wrote Emerson after his English 
journey of 1847, " is much to be pitied. If a Bishop meets an intel- 
ligent gentleman, and reads fatal interrogations in his eyes, he has no 
resource but to take wine with him." Human optimism can always 
supply these premature exultations, to stand for later years as an 
impassive index to the frustrations of destiny, and the leaden tardiness 
of beneficent change. Since Emerson's journey the Bishops have 
plucked up heart to do many things byway of meeting the "fatal 
interrogations" of intelligence, and with abundant reason. Have 
they not always behind them the wealth of Philistia ; the countenance 
of a legislature which daily says its prayers by the instrumentality of 
its hats ; and all the vast forces of English convention and fashion ? 
To capitulate to intelligence under Quch circumstances was clearly an 
act of Quixotic scrupulosity. If the bishops of last generation were 
inclined to such a policy — which one greafly doubts — those of to-day 
know a better plan. Instead of pacifying interrogative criticism with 
hospitality, material or other, they have learned to ignore it, to impugn 
its character, to speak of it with an air of magnanimous regret, as over 
good intention gone astray because misguided and misinformed, to 
hint that it is inclined to vice, to refute it in the arena of good society 
by a judicious selection of pros and cons, to pray over it in conferences 
— ^in short, to employ any and every shift rather than admit that the 
Church is a stronghold of imreason. The offensive tactic has served 
so well in episcopal spheres that it has seemed feasible to apply it in 
lower and wider circles ; so that among the phsenomena of what is 
called religious life to-day is a movement in which men of presumptive 
culture and avowed orthodoxy, with university and Church sanctions, 
claim to meet on its own groimd the "infidelity " which is known to 
be so rife among the more intellectually inclined of the working-classes. 
Such a movement, at least, exists in London. The gentlemen of the 
Oxford House, whose aim is understood to be the Christianising of the 
East End on the lines adopted at Toynbee Hall, find themselves in 
contact with "an energetic anti-religious propaganda which primes 
even young men {sic) and lads with objections to Christianity " ; and 
they have set about meeting this by a series of "Oxford House 
Papers ", in which a number of university men and dignitaries, with 
credentiads ranging from B.A. up to Canon and Professor, profess to 
reason concisely and frankly with the East End mind on religious 
questions. These prelections — allowance made for the exigencies of 
the tract form — ^may fairly be taken to represent the attitude of ortho- 
4o3f culture to-day on the main cjuestions at issue between Christians 
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and Eationalists ; and as sucli they seem to me suficiently remark- 
able. 

A somewhat significant feature of the series is that while it is pro- 
fessedly designed to confute known arguments, only one number 
makes any attempt to meet in specific detail the propaganda in ques- 
tion ; the principle acted on apparently being that the safety of the 
ratiocinating Christian is proportional to his vagueness. As, however, 
the excepted paper is the longest of the set, it is only fitting that, 
though one of the last issued, it should be first discussed in a criticism 
from the Freethought standpoint. The paper in question is by Professor 
W. Sanday, M.A., D.D. ; is entitled "Free-Thinking " ; and professes 
to be "A brief Eeview of Mrs. Besant on the Evidences gf Christi- 
anity''. 

"Freethinking," Professor Sanday is good enough to say, "is 
an excellent thing. And if there are faults in those who call them- 
selves Freethinkers, it is not by any means they alone, or Ihey chiefly, 
who are to blame." "By all means", he says again, "let us have 

Free-thinking But if we are to have Free-thinking it must 

be equitable Free-thinking." And he goes on to express the opinion 
that while Mrs. Besant's volume of the "Freethinker's Text-Book" 
is ably written, "the one thing" that it is "fimdamentally disqualified 
from (sic) doing" is to give "any true idea of Christianity"; pro- 
ceeding to justify that judgment by a detailed criticism. As Professor 
Sanday professes to believe in " equitable free-thinking" in the broad 
sense, his performance must be taken to represent his notion of such 
an ideal procedure ; and as such I propose to criticise it. 

It may freely be granted by thoughtful Freethinkers that so long 
as they are in the position of having to assail what they regard as 
a dominant and pernicious superstition, there is apt to be a falling 
short of absolute philosophic fairness in their criticism of past Chris- 
tian history. The truth is that such absolute philosophic fairness is 
hardly compatible with either the advocacy or the impeachment of 
any historical movement whatever. In the nature of things it is ' 

scarcely practicable to select the time when a dangerous criminal is at 
large, for the publication of the reasons for regarding him as the 
unhappy victim of heredity and environment ; and I do not hesitate to 
say that our judgments on the historic past are necessarily subject to 
those exigencies of practical morals which compel us to denounce evil 
conduct so long a's the evildoer is free to do harm. It is perfectly 
obvious to the dispassionate onlooker that the mere denunciation of j 

any scoundrel for his crimes is, as Professor Sanday would say, V 

"fundamentally disqualified from" giving a "true idea" of the 
scoundrel's real inner nature. He is a subtle compound of various 
inclinations, the outcome of congenital brain-structure, nervous system, 
training, and temptation; and the "heart of his mystery" is in its 
way just as hard to pluck out as Hamlet's. But blame, in the nature 
of human things, happens to be an instrument of moral reform ; and 
it is simply impossible to forego it in the general case put — that in 
which an evil-doer remains free to do ill. The average Christian 
judge, indeed, sees fit to heap odium on him in the very act of sending 
him to prison or death. The bearing of this on the case of Christi- 
anity is easily seen. The work of tiie Freethinker, as propagandist^ 
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is to preach reason and righteousness in opposition to a superstition 
which is grossly irrational and which distorts morals. It can hardly 
be but that, in pressing its falsehood and its maleficence, he misses 
the ideal summing-up which we have seen is never attained in the 
case of the individual criminal. The trouble is that Christians on all 
hands are monstrously exaggerating what element of good there is in 
their religion, and nefariously concealing nine-tenths of the truth 
about it ; and the Freethinker has no choice but to give most of his 
time to correcting that iniquitous misrepresentation. In strict truth, 
no history was ever written which satisfied every reader as being 
entirely fair ; and all histories of hotly disputed causes must perforce 
greatly dissatisfy many. The practical moral law of the matter is, 
of course, that no facts shall be perverted and no evidence invented. 
If the Freethinker sins in either of these regards nothing can excuse 
him ; and if Professor Sanday can prove any such offence his aspersions 
are fully justified. My comment is that he not only fails to do this, 
but himself offends in precisely these ways. 

Anyone reading Professor Sanday's paper without having seen the 
** Freethinker's Text-Book " would certainly be led to suppose that 
Mrs. Besant had made a desperate attempt to collect all sorts of 
random arguments against the authenticity of the so-called Gospels, 
showing extreme animus and caring for nothing but the discrediting 
of them by hook or crook. "She ought not to think", says the 
Professor in conclusion, " that any stick or stone is good enough for 
a missile, and that it does not matter what sort of arguments are used, 
so long as they serve their turn" (sic); and on page 15 he speaks 
of her work as a ^^ desultory attempt to minimise the evidence for the 
Christian Books". Now, this sort of language, in connexion with 
such an examination as the Professor makes of Mrs. Besant's book, 
is at once a suppressto vert and a suggeatio falsi. Our equitable exegete 
does not once mention that throughout all the propositions he discusses 
Mrs. Besant is closely following the track of Paley ; and that the 
arguments which he stigmatises as indiscriminately raked together 
are one and all answers to the series of eminently forensic contentions 
by which Paley sought to prove the Gospels trustworthy. Now, 
anyone accustomed to controversy will see what this means. An 
argument which, read as an answer to an ill- supported assertion, is 
obviously fair and reasonable, may easily, if presented as a spontaneous 
proposition, be made to seem a far-fetched or strained contention. 
Professor Sanday, imwarrantably insinuating in conclusion that Mrs. 
Besant is not sufficiently "serious in the search for truth ", expresses 
a hope that some day he may return to the subject " m a manner less 
disturbed by controversy ". I share the hope, as regards the words I 
have italicised ; but I have in the meantime to point out that the 
Professor here virtually (as I think) admits the effect of controversy 
in giving an ex parte aspect to his own writing ; and that, if he is 
conscious of this, he is flagrantly unjust in suppressing the. fact that 
the arguments he asperses are themselves answers to a string of 
propositions drawn up with the most obvious and notorious purpose of 
proving the case for Christianity anyhow. 

All this, however, though sufficiently discreditable, is by the way. 
Professor Sanday's paper must stand or fall by its positive logical 
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merits, irrespective of its honesty as regards Mrs. Besant ; and there 
is enough in all conscience to be said on the former head. I will first 
take two of his arguments which have a broad and easily estimated 
bearing, by way of exhibiting the Professor's controversial method ; 
which, I shall later show, is quite of a piece where it deals with 
minuter issues. On page 10, dealing with Mrs. Besant's thesis that 
there is nothing to distinguish the Canonical from the Apocryphal 
books, he writes: ''Will Mrs. Besant seriously maintain that the 
puerilities of the Apocryphal gospels are in any sense comparable to 
the profound and far-reaching sayings and acts of the Canonical ? Even 
those who question the permanent value of the latter as a rule of con- 
duct or philosophy of life, must at least admit that it is a philosophy of 
the most searching and comprehensive kind,^* The words I have italicised 
constitute an interesting sample of Christian apologetics. As it hap- 
pens, most Freethinkers do emphatically deny what Professor Sanday 
so naively says we *' must admit" ; but if that claim of his is weak, 
what is to be said of the whole argument ? Supposing Mrs. Besant to 
admit that there is searching philosophy in the Canonical Gk)spels, is 
she likely *^ seriously" to select for comparison with it what she alleges 
to be puerilities in the Apocryphal ? Is it the lifelong habit of pro- 
fessional sophistry that produces such hStiseSy or is it that Professor 
Sanday's ctdibre is simply such as he attributes to the authors of the 
New Testament Apocrypha ? After the sentences quoted, he goes on 
to say [italics mine] : ^^ To judge, however, (!) from her argument ^^ [it 
being apparently usual in Christian dialectics to infer an opponent's 
meaning from something else than his utterances] '' Mrs. Besant 
appears to mean that some of the miracles in the Apociyphal 
Gospels are parallel to some in the Canonical. That is a different 
matter, and would hardly, I should think, in any case justify the broad 
conclusion drawn &om it." Then, if Mrs. Besant's proposition is 
obviously different from the imbecility before suggested, why was that 
imbecility allowed to cumber the discussion ? Is it that, in defending 
the Gospels, '' any stick or stone is good enough for a missUe, and 
that it does not matter what sort of arguments are used, so long as 
they serve their turn " — in tickling the ears of Christians of limited 
reasoning faculty ? 

But Ptofessor Sanday achieves worse things than absurdiiy. On 
page 46, taking up Mrs. Besant's statement that there is a theory of 
the Jesus myth which " regards him as a new hero of the ancient sun- 
worship, the successor of Mithra, Krishna, Osiris, Bacchus, etc.", the 
reverend gentleman expresses himself thus [italics mine] : 

"The history of Jesus a form of sun-worship! Mrs. Besant appears 
to write seriously, but this is only another example of the superstitions to 
which minds that think themselves emancipated are liable. I will venture 
to say that a superstition so gross is not believed by the simplest Christian 
in the valleys of the Tyrol or the streets of Naples. I have no wish to be 
hard on Mrs. Besant, but I am afraid that our EngHsh culture is apt to 
be sadly imequal. Mr. Matthew Arnold used to be shocked to think that 
some one could be found to write two thick volumes to prove that * Mahomet 
was the little horn of the he goat that figures in tne eighth chapter of 
Daniel, and that the Pope was the great horn.' The notion about {sic) sun- 
worship belongs to the same category. The state of the case is this. Most 
young sciences sow their wild oats. The comparative study of religions 19 
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a very young science, and it has not yet sown all its wild oats. A plentiful 
crop has grown round this idea of sun-worship.^ It ought not to be 
necessary to say that there cannot be the slightest analogy between reli- 
gions that stretch back into the immemorial past, centuries before the £rst 
appearance — I do not say of a history, but even of a literature, and one like 
Christianity, which has admirably attested documents within thirty years of the 
death of its Founder, Let Mrs. Besant try to represent to herself the process 
by which the teaching, e,g,, of Romans or 1 Corinthians became transformed 
from an original sun-worship, and she will see into what absurdities she 
has been beteayed." 

The distinguished fatuity of that passage is, I am bound to say, 
eclipsed on first reading by its air of sheer improbity. Either Professor 
Sanday is scandalously ignorant of the subject on which he is speak- 
ing — and his insolence does seem that of ignorance — or he is delibe- 
rately throwing dust in the eyes of his ignorant fellow-Christians. 
At the beginning of the passage he professes to scout the idea that 
the ^^ history of Jesus ^^ is based on a sun-myth, and at the close he 
makes good his outburst by challenging Mrs. Besant to show how 
certain mystical and ethical teaching can have been evolved from sun- 
worship. The device is worthy of a hireling of the Christian Evidence 
Society. It would have been as honest, as decent, to say that Mrs. 
Besant had declared the parable of the Good Samaritan to be a sample 
of sun-worship. If that grqss subterfuge be put out of sight, and 
the remainder of the passage taken on its merits, it simply serves to 
show Professor Sanday's abject incompetence to discuss the matter. 
It is indeed true that " our English culture is apt to be sadly unequal". 
As represented by Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis, it appears to 
leave a university dignitary in the position of believing that the stories 
of Jesus being bom of a virgin- wife, the massacre of the innocents, 
the crucifixion, the stigmata, and the ascension, are true history when 
told in the Gospels, and mere myth when related earlier in connexion 
with Krishna or Horus; that the virgin-mother myth may have a 
solar significance in Egypt, but none in Palestine ; and that such a 
title as that of "the Lamb" cannot possibly be of zodiacal origin 
when it is applied to the personage whom the university dignitary 
caUs his Savior. The sentence about religions stretching back into 
the immemorial past, and Christianity being based on admirably 
attested documents, is a petitio principii so utterly childish that one 
indeed cannot well regard it as consciously made. The whole point 
* in dispute is whether the miraculous and some other leading elements 
in the Christ story are or are not re-furbishings of the immemorial 
sun-hero fable — ^this to be discussed independently of the question 
whether or not they are to be regarded as associated with the career 
of some actual man who had attained local celebrity in a district of 
Syria. (Compare Text-Book, p. 340.) The early documents Professor 
Sanday speaks of are Paul's epistles, which are entirely beside the case 
as regards the virgin-mother story. The only points on which the 
Pauline evidence can be claimed as relevant are those of the crucifixion 
and the resurrection. On the latter head Professor Sanday asks ua to 

^ While Dr. Sanday talks thus, another writer in the ** Oxford House " series 
calls Professor Max MuUer, the champion of the solar theory, ** the greatest modem 
student of the history of religfions " (" Salvation," by V. S. S. Coles, p. 11). 
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give Tinliesitatiiig credence to the writer wlio alleges a different set of 
reappearances from those told of in the Gospels, and who declares 
that he was anti-Christian after the time these appearances took 
place ; while as regards the crucifixion the exegete makes no account 
whatever of the Pauline teaching that "»^ behoved the Christ to suffer 
and to rise from the dead ". For students who do not set out, as Pro- 
fessor Sanday does, with an instilled and inveterate belief in the 
reality of all the Christian myths, the question is, how iax is the story 
of the virgin mother, the new star, the mages, the flight into Egypt, 
the crucifixion, the later location of the birth at the winter solstice, 
the three days of subjection at the vernal equinox, the ascension, and 
the epithet of the Lamb — ^how far are all tiiese details derived from 
the earlier religions of India, Persia, and Egypt, or &om a common 
floating body of oriental myth. Once the kinship of the legends is 
demonstrated, as it is for every unprejudiced inquirer, the further 
question of the solar element in all of them presents itself. Certainly 
the sun-myth theory is in an indeterminate condition, but beside the 
attitude of primitive credulity and hebetude held by Professor 
Sanday and his fellow-Christians, the most reckless flights of recent 
speculation are respectable. The Professor pens his ridicule of the 
whole theory without a word of explanation as to the universal myth- 
element pointed to by critical research in his own faith; and then 
he goes on to mention as " still more monstrous " the proposition that 
the symbol of the cross has a phallic connexion. " Surely no one with 
a glimmering of the critical spirit would dream of connecting the 
Christian use of the cross or crucifix " with the phallic symbols. I 
am obliged to deny "a glimmering of the critical spirit" to a writer 
who, like Professor Sanday, makes a belief in the redity of the Chris- 
tian miracles the starting-point in his investigations; but when he 
thus attempts to set aside a perfectly well established fact in the 
history of religious symbolism, he lays himself open to suspicion of 
other defects than lack of critical judgment.^ Imitating the lenity he 
professes towards Mrs. Besant, I w3l not be "hard'' on Professor 
Sanday ; but I would submit to such of his friends as can appreciate 
these issues, that it is very unfortunate, whether from the point of 
view of general morals or of Christian apologetics, that a well-mean- 
ing gentleman in his position should debate in a fashion so very much 
like that of an unscrupulous charlatan. 

These are striking specimens of the method of latter-day Paleyism ; ' 
but there is scarcely a contention in Professor Sanday's brochure 
which does not betray a similar laxity of logic, or of controversial 
principle, or both. His arguments against Mrs. Besant in regard to 
the Apocryphal New Testament books seem to me to be those of a 
man who does not really apprehend the bearing of the discussion in 
which he is engaged. Undertaking to show that it is " emphatically 

^ If any candid Christian reader -will compare the ninth chapter of the * * Octavius ' ' 
of Minucius Felix with the unprejudiced testimony and research of Dulaure 
(" Histoire Abregee de Differens Cultes," 1826, vol. ii., chapters 13 and 14) he will 
see how valueless is Professor Sanday* s criticism. It should be needless to add 
that phallic rites did not necessarily involve licentiousness, and were often free from 
any such taint. 
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not {sic) the case " that " there is nothing to distinguish the Canonical 
from the Apocryphal writings," he says : — 

** So soon as there is any considerable Christian literature at all, we find 
the process of sifting going on. An individual here and there makes use of 
an apocryphal hook, but they never effected a real lodgment in the Church. 
Those which go [got ?] so far as to be read at the pubhc services were 
genuine books, like the Epistle of Clement and the * Shepherd * of Hennas, 
though it was thought — and posterity has fully endorsed the verdict — ^that 
there was a distinct intervsi between these and the books accepted as 
Canonical.** 

The tangle of fallacy here is not easy to unravel. First the word 
"apocryphal** is unwarrantably (having regard to the proposition) 
used in the rigid sense of "genuine** or "authentic**, whereas the 
whole argument is vitiated if it be not taken to simply mean non- 
canonical. If the " Shepherd ** of Hermas is to be called genuine and 
the Gospel of Nicodemus apocryphal, what are we to say of Matthew 
and Mark ? Will Dr. Sanday pretend that there is any proof that 
these Gospels were really written by one Matthew and one Mark ? 
As for the "process of sifting**, it is utterly beside the case. Dr. 
Sanday is an extraordinary logician. The question is whether there 
is any valid principle for the " sifting ** made ; and he tells us there 
certainly was, seeing that the sifting took place. He admits that the 
"Shepherd** got into the services, and was afterwards rejected ; but 
thinks his case is made good by the fact that posterity approves the 
rejection. This amounts to saying that, seeing later Christians have 
for the most part dutifully accepted the canonical " sifting **, it follows 
that there is " something to distinguish the canonical from the 
apocryphal writings *' — a proposition which amounts to nullity. And 
as a matter of fact. Dr. Sanday knows that, to say nothing of the 
doubts among the early Fathers, Luther was more than doubtful as 
to the Apocalypse, James, Jude, and Hebrews, while Zwingli likewise 
rejected the furst-named production. 

As to the argument from the contents of the apocryphal books. Dr. 
Sanday does but repeat the professional formula. For myseK, I 
should be disposed to say there is this distinction between the two 
sets of Gospels, that the apocryphal contain only miracle-stories, while 
the canonical have miracle-stories plus the alleged teachings of Jesus 
in manhood. The explanation seems to be that whereas all alike were 
collections of floating talk or recensions of previous writings, the four 
accepted Gospels gained a broad footing as presenting the wider range 
of interest, while the others, having only the then commonplace 
attraction of miraculous narrative, lost vogue in comparison. Dr. 
Sanday *s remark that most of the apocryphal stories "had their origin 
outside the Church in Gnostic or Manichsean circles " is as nugatory 
as most of his contentions. The circles in question are now describable 
as "outside the Church** only because their favorite literature has 
not fouad a place in the Canon: in their day they were just as 
"Christian** as any other "circles**. And there remains the fact, 
"gross as a mountain, open, palpable" — which orthodox Christians 
will not see, or are rendered incapable of seeing by their habit of 
mindless acquiescence — ^that the " puerilities ** of the rejected books 
are paralleled to the last iota by the puerilities of the New Testament. 
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Tlie finding of Olirist's birthplace under a star, tlie changing of water 
into wine, the cursing of a fig-tree, the procural of money from a fish, 
the sending of demons into swine, the curing of disease by means of 
Paul's body-linen, the temporary rising of ** the saints " from their 
graves, the sticking-on of me ear of Malchus, the walking on the sea, 
the feeding of a vast multitude with five loaves and two fishes, the 
resurrection, and the ascension — ^these figments are, to any save the 
mesmerised intelligence of a possessed believer, just as crass '* puerili- 
ties " as any recorded in the Apocrypha. 

Dealing with Mrs. Besant's position "that it is not known where, 
when, by whom, the Canonical writings were selected", Professor 
Sanday goes on to say [italics mine"] : 

*' Mrs. Besant thinks this ' tremendously dama^ng '. On the contrary, 
it is lust this which gives the Canon its strength. It was not imposed upon 
the Church from without by the force of a single will, but it was the free 
and spontaneous product of a long process of testing, by the best of all 
tests — the test of * use and wont ', or the practical experience of the great 
body of Christians. The Canon, as we have it, is simply the usage of the 
leading Churches carried on for more than three centuries before it was 
reduced to set rule. There is a value in the judgment of the masses, moving 
thus silently, greater than in any formulated argument. And the more the 
Canon is studied, the more, I think, shall we be led to recognise this uncon- 
scious wisdom." 

It is in keeping with his disingenuous suppression of the fact of Mrs. 
Besant's book being avowedly a detailed answer to Paley, that Pro- 
fessor Sanday should cite the words "tremendously damaging" 
without their context. What Mrs. Besant says is, "tremendously 
damaging to the authenticity of the I^ew Te8tamenV\ Beside the com- 
plete clause. Dr. Sanday's rejoinder is simply absurd. What he 
means is that the Canon holds its groimd because it represents the 
popular choice ; a proposition which has no bearing whatever on the 
statement that the nature of the selection leaves the "authenticity" 
of the New Testament an open question. The professional Christian 
exegete's stock-in-trade of catchpenny sophisms, it is to be feared, will 
not supply an effective answer to a systematic piece of dialectic like 
the " Freethinker's Text-Book ". It may be feasible, as " business ", 
to recommend Christianity to apprentice priests and upper-class de- 
votees by platitudes about "the value in the judgment of the masses", 
but Professor Sanday will not find it conduce to his reputation to air 
such futilities by way of argument before Freethinkers. I confess I 
have difficulty in regarding his phraseology here as anything better 
than pulpit cant. Those who have studied church history know what 
to think of the "unconscious wisdom" exemplified in the stolid and 
thoughtless acceptance by the mass of Christians, for fifteen hundred 
years, of the particular selection of sacred books which recommended 
itself to the herd of fanatics who made up the early church. It is a 
memorable commentary on Christian enlightenment that the inde- 
pendent judgments of Luther and Zwingli should be thus implicitly 
weighed against the blind suffrage of the multitude who never had 
the opportunity of knowing the facts, supposing they had the capacity 
to weigh the merits, of the case. 

Significant as are these dialectic devices of the logical bankruptcy 
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of the Ohnstiaii cause, there is perhaps no more really decisive demon- 
stration of it than such an attempt as is now being made by the 
exegetical fraternity to prove that Justin Martyr used "our four 
Gospels ". Dr. Sanday, referring to the remarks of Dr. Salmon and 
Dr. Wace on the subject, alleges (p. 16) that "There is no longer any 
question that the * Diatessaron ' was really a harmony of our four 
Gospels, and it carries back the evidence some ten years earlier than 
180 '' ; and he further states (p. 24) that the use of the four Gospels, 
and especially of the Fourth by Justin, seems to him to have been 
"proved to demonstration'' by Professor James Drummond (in the 
Theological Review for 1877) and by Professor Ezra Abbott. For a 
writer who ridicules the sun-myth theory this is tolerably audacious. 
I will first quote (with my own italics) from Professor Drummond's 
Theological Review articles the passages which show what weight that 
writer attaches to his own argument as to Justin's use of the fourth 
Gospel : 

"The solution of the question whether Justin Martyr made use of the 
fourth Gk)spel most, in the absence of indisputable citationsy depend to a large 
extent on his doctrine of the person of Christ. If it could be shown that 
this was less developed than that of the Gk)spel, we should naturally assign 
it to an earlier stage in the formation of ecclesiastical dogma; but if it 
appear to be more developed, we shall as naturally assign the priority to 
the teaching of the evangelist " (p. 155). 

[After citation of evidence.] ** I cannot but deem it highly probable that 
Justin had an authoritative Christian source for his doctrine of the Logos, 
and probable, though perhaps not in such a high degree, that this source was 
one of the memoirs " (p. 182). 

On p. 185 Prof. Drummond asks us to assimie Justin's questions to be 
" the l^guage of a man who sought to express the doctrine of the proem 
in his own words, and in a way adapted to the requirements of his pcurticu- 
lar controversy *\ and then he cites parallel passages, coming to this con- 
clusion : — "Though this comparison cannot prove that Justin made use of the 
fourth Gospel, it cannot be denied that his language is sufficiently like the 
Johannine to be quite consistent with a relationship of dependence between 
them" (p. 186). 

" By the foregoing investigation one point appears to me to be completely 
demonstrated, namely, that t/ Justin had the fourth Oosml, he did not treat 
it with entire neglect, but allowed it a very important place in the construc- 
tion of his theology and in the general coloring of his thought and language " 
(p. 329). 

" I must conclude, therefore, as best satisfying on the whole the condir 
tions of the case, not only that Justin regarded the fourth Gbspel as one of 
the historical memoirs of Christ, but that it is not improbable that he believed 
in its Johannine authorship " (p. 333). 

And this is proving the point "to demonstration"! I have not 
read Professor Abbott's argument, but whatever be its nature, it 
cannot justify such a gross exaggeration as that above exposed. And 
the statement as to Tatian's Diatessaron is really no better warranted. 
Dr. Waco's articles in the Expositor of 1882 on "Professor Zahn on 
Tatian's Diatessaron" exhibit no such body of proof as is implied 
in Dr. Sanday's statement. As Dr. Sanday admits, the version of the 
commentary of Ephraem the Syrian only furnishes "rather consider- 
able fragments" of Tatian's work. According to Professor Wace, 
Professor Zahn concludes that the author of the Diatessaron "must 
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liave been a Syrian wlio was acquainted with Greek ", and tliat " lie 
employed as tlie basis of his work the existing Syriac version of the 
Gk)spels — ^namely, the Curetonian, but compared the version through- 
out with a copy of the Greek Gtjspels" (p. 299). And Dr. Wace 
quotes as follows from Professor Zalm [italics minel : 

"He [the writer of the Diatessaron] adopts no superstitious attitude 

towards his sources His whole chronological framework has been 

taken from St. John. But in respect to St. John, no less than to the 
Synoptics, he goes on the assumption that, whether from ignorance of the 
historical relation of the facts, or with a view to substantial connexion and 
instructive appropriateness, each Evangelist has often chosen to arrange 

events in some other order than that of time Tet one is surprised by 

the boldness with whichy on the basis of this insight into the freedom of the com'- 
^position of the Gospels, the evangelical history is constructed. In this Harmo- 
nist himself there is not a Httle of the freedom which he assigns to the 
Evangelists" (pp. 300-1). 

Here it is virtually admitted that the Harmonist, who is alleged to 
have taken the fourth Gt)spel for his chronological basis, has not 
followed its chronology after all ; and we are asked to set down the 
surprising discrepancies to the "boldness*' of the writer, inspired by 
the " freedom of the composition '* of the Gospels themselves. I sup- 
pose Professor Zahn is perfectly honest. The professional advocacy 
of the cause of Christianity — even the taking of wages from ecclesi- 
astical sources for doing work properly of the nature of pure scholar- 
ship — seems to have a fatal tendency to vitiate a scholar's critical 
faculty. But it is necessary to say plainly that this fashion of 
handling evidence can only serve to deepen the distrust of clerical 
testimony among non-Christian students. These champions of the 
Canon and the faith employ canons which no competent logician can 
accept. Professor Sanday, while seeming to argue, in an ambiguous 
passage (p. 27), that Justin Martyr used only the four Gk)spels, lightly 
makes this extraordinary concession : "If he [Justin] did use another 
document differing from them, the only result would be that we should 
have five or more distinct witnesses instead of four. Mrs. Besant is quite 
welcome to that alternative if she prefers it^^ [last italics mine]. Exegesis 
seems to be a science independent of logic. If Professor Sanday 
grants that there may have been "five or more distinct witneaaea^^ 
what becomes of the " unconscious wisdom " of a Canon which let the 
odd ones disappear? Several "distinct witnesses" to divine truth 
lost from the very hands of the Church ! And who knows how ranch 
light they might have thrown on the views of the canonical four ; or 
whether they may not have explicitly denied dogmas therein set 
down ; or whether one of them may not have been the original of 
the fourth Gospel as it now exists ? With these conceptions of divine 
revelation. Professor Sanday may well say, taking his ground on the 
genuineness of certain of the epistles, " I do not think that t^^ need 
any more to prove that Christianity is what we suppose it to be " 
[italics mine]. I do not see that he "needed" even that. A mind 
which can reason in the fashion above set forth is too near akin, in 
point of logical faculty, to that of "the simplest Christian in the 
valleys of the Tyrol or the streets of Naples ", to need any really valid 
proof of any received dogma. 
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One more allegation of Professor Sanday's will serve further to show 
to what a pass orthodox scholarship is coming. "Henceforward," 
he says, referring to Bishop lightfoot's edition of the " Epistles of 
Ignatius and Polycarp", — "henceforward, as Dr. Hamack points 
out, there need be no hesitation in using the full seven Epistles as 
certainly the work of Ignatius." It is the same set of writings of 
which tibie orthodox Ptofessor Norton speaks thus : — " I doubt whether 
any book, in its general tone of sentiment and language, ever betrayed 
itself as a forgery more clearly than do these pretended epistles of 
Ignatius" (quoted in " Text-Book ", p. 219). 

Even if Dr. Sanday and his co-workers could prove their point 
about the composition of the Gospels, it is hardly necessary to say, 
the central issue of Ohristi£inity-=~as Professor Sanday indeed seems 
to see — ^would stand much as it does. Mrs. Besant met Paley on his 
own ground simply because dishonest Christians till lately habitually 
alleged that Paley had not been answered. She could scarcely have fore- 
seen that her systematic answer would be made the basis of such charges 
as have been above exposed, on the part of an Oxford Professor of 
Exegesis. If there had been no Paley, the main arguments against 
the Christian as against all other pretended supernatural religions 
would be only the more saliently obvious to rational inquirers ; the 
whole of Paley's performance being simply a piece of unscrupulous 
fin[)ecial pleading, ^culated to dazzle and deceive the ignorant and 
me intellectually timid. Very many Freethinkers have rejected 
Christi£inity while willing to grant for the Gospels the earliest date 
claimed for them. That is not the main issue at all. And the argu- 
ments of Dr. Sanday in regard to the main issue, so far as he ventures 
to touch it, only serve to demonstrate more decisively the essentially 
unreasoning attitude of those minds which adhere to the orthodox 
view. 

Passing lightly over the remainder of the ground as to the contents 
of the Qt)spels — ^judiciously ignoring the question as to the relation- 
ship between the Logos of the Fourth Gospel and that of the Alexan- 
drian Platonists — ^the Professor devotes some pages to the subject of 
miracles. I want nothing more than his own words on this head to 
indicate tho limits of his understanding. His contention, is, in brief, 
that since Paul's alleged Epistles are allowed to be mostly " genuine" 
[i,e.j written by Paul] the actual occurrence of the contemporary 
miracles asserted in these Epistles is proved. "I am absolutely 
certain," the Professor gravely writes, "tiiat the facts referred to in 
them were real" ; adding "that to accoimt for them our conception of 
Nature must be greatly enlarged ". And he declares, in conclusion 
(p. 41) : — "On one simple proposition I should take my stand, as a 
rock of certainty amidst much that is uncertain : miracles ddd actually 
happen.^^ That is to say, whereas allegations of contemporary miracle 
abound in the early literature of all nations, and are frequent in our 
own time ; and whereas all pagan and nearly all modem miracles are 
utterly rejected by Christians and sceptics sdike, the alleged miracles 
of Christianity — or at least some of them — ought to be accepted on 
the ipse dixit of a writer who on his own showing was converted by 
something like a sunstroke. Clearly the peasant of the Tyrol and the 
lazzarone of Naples can go no further. The inequalities of "our 
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English culture " are indeed remarkable. When a university professor 
can urge as a reason for believing in the resurrection of Christ the 
proposition that it " was universaUy believed among Christians from 
the very first days after it was said to hme occurred ^\ it becomes sufB.- 
ciently plain that the study of patristic Greek does not insure even a 
partial comprehension of the nature of human history and the character 
of Eastern me. Dr. Sanday is capable of reiterating at this time of 
day the most preposterous of all the contentions of last century 
apologetics: — "Let it be remembered that this chapter [1 Cor. xv.] 
was written within thirty years of the event to which it relates, when 
numbers of people were alive who could contest its statements if they were 
controvertible.'^^ I sometimes wonder if that battered old sophism of 
Paley and Watson can really impress even a Christian mind to-day, 
when the civilised world has seen Mormonism and Spiritualism grow 
up before its eyes, and Catholic and Salvationist miracle-stories 
reported in its newspapers, and devoutly believed despite all contro- 
version. But since it appears to pass muster among Oxford ecclesias- 
tical dons, it seems necessary to say once again, in plain words, that 
no grosser fallacy, no more transparent sophistry, has ever been 
employed in a historical discussion. Such an argument would prove 
the truth of every lie that is to be found in documents preserved from 
a credulous age, and would even substantiate falsities of the modem 
historic period which happen to be uncontradicted in contemporary 
documents. Nay, more, it logically amounts to asserting that no man, 
even in an unliterary age, would ever write what he knew to be false 
if he were aware that some other people also knew it to be false. To 
such folly and humiliation is P^eyism reduced in its defence of 
endowed superstition : such is the " equitable Free-thinking " of an 
Oxford Christian Professor. John Eobeetson. 

{To he coftcluded.) 



(Absolute Ownership of Land.) 



-♦- 



People are so accustomed to associate the idea of ownership with thd 
terms freeholder and fee-simple, that it is difficult for them to realise 
that the law of England recognises no one as a land owner, and only 
permits an estate in land : that is, a perpetual tenant right. 

" Freehold is the possession of the soil by a free man " (Britton). 
''The title of a free man under the ordinary terms of assurance" 
(Blactotone, vol. ii., p. 104). "The possession of the land is called 
by the law of England frank tenement or freehold " (St. Germain). 

"Fee-simple is the opposite of fee-iail or enteil", and meant 
"that the holder may give, sell, or bequeath, his interest to any person 
he pleases'* (Blackstone). 

r^either of these terms, therefore, even implies an ownership of the 
land. 

" The true meaning of a fee is the same as a ' feud ', and is taken 
in contradistinction to aUodium which is a man's own land, which he 
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.possesseth merely i3,s Ids own " — " holds only under God and the law " 
— " This is property in its highest degree, and the owner ^ereof hath 
absolutum et directum dominium; but feodum or fee is that which 
is held of some superior on condition of rendering him some service, in 
which superior the ultimate property of the land resides " (Stephen's 
"Commentaries," vol. i., p. 232). 

A few allodial tenures did exist in the time of the Saxons (twelve 
are recorded in " Domesday "), but they were abolished in 1086 ; con- 
sequently "allodial property no subject in England has, it being a 
received and now undeniable principle in law that all lands in England 
are held mediately or immediately of the king" (Blackstone, vol. 
ii., p. 104). But " the king is but steward : the supreme survey of the 
treasure vesteth in Parliament " (Seldon, part ii., p. 10). 

Stephen emphasises Blackstone's opinion, and says : "In England 
the sovereign, only, hath absolutum et directum dominium. All lands 
owned by subjects, in England, are in the nature of fees, whether 
derived to them by descent from their ancestors or purchased for a 
valuable consideration ; for they cannot come to any man by either of these 
ways, unless accompanied by those feudal incidents which attended upon the 
first feudatories to whom the lands were originally granted^^ ("Commen- 
taries," vol. i., p. 232). 

Mr. Williams confirms this, for he says: "The first thing the 
student has to do is to get rid of the idea of absolute ownership. Such 
an idea is quite unknown in English law. No man in the law is the 
absolute owner of his lands. He can only hold an estate in them " 
("Real Property," 12th edition, p. 17). 

If then language has any meaning, it is perfectly clear that, 
according to law, the interest of English land-holders in their estates 
is less than an absolute ownership. That they are simply tenants of 
the nation represented by the Crown — ^that they owe special service for 
their estates — ^that their titles were created by Act of Parliament, and 
that as "Parliament hath sovereign and uncontrollable authority, 
abrogating, repealing, reversing, and expounding laws " (Black- 
stone, " Commentaries," vol. i., p. 160), these titles can, at any time, 
be cancelled. This being so, what are our landholders but the nation's 
tenants at will ? 

If it be answered that lands are held, not by law, but by custom, 
Stephen replies : "A custom must have been used so long that the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary — technically till before 
the reign of Richard I." (" Commentaries", vol. i., p. 64). Fortescue 
insists that our customs are as old as the primitive Britons, and have 
continued down through the several mutations of government and 
inhabitants to the present time unchanged and unadulterated. Now 
among the ancient Britons land was certainly national property ; con- 
sequently, if their customs are still in force, any pretensions to private 
property in land are violations of custom. 

Then Stephen also tells us "a custom must have been peaceably 
acquiesced in, not subject to contention and dispute, for customs seem 
to derive their authority from their allowance at some remote period 
by common consent ; and where the practice or usage has been imme- 
morially disputed, the evidence of this consent is wanting" ("Com- 
mentaries "j vol. i., p. 64). 
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In these Land League days it would be vain to assert that the . 
right of the j)resent landholders never was disputed. Their ownership 
is expressly denied by the law, and there never was a time when the 
people assented to their exclusion froiti their native land. It is hard, 
therefore, to see how custom can maintain the piivate ownership of 
land. Still it may be urged that the nation derives most benefit from 
its land when it is owned by individuals, and therefore it is expedient 
that they should own it. Those who advance this plea must show that 
it is advantageous to increase the destitution of our towns by driving 
little-ski]led labor into them ; that the physical deterioration of a 
large number of the people adds to the strength of the nation ; that 
the produce of the land should be lessened by one-half of what it 
might be, did sufficient labor apply our increased knowledge of 
agriculture to the soil ; that land should be exhausted in order that 
inflated rents may be exacted some years longer ; that our mineral 
wealth should be appropriated without stint or discretion; that the 
increased value given to land by the industry of a community should 
belong, not to that community, but to those who deem work a degra- 
dation ; and finally, that a giii of nature, which is as much a neces- 
sary of life as the air we breathe, should be under the absolute 
control of a lew who, by means of this monopoly, compel the indus- 
trious to sell their labor at a fraction of its value, in order that the 
idle may live in luxury. 

If, then, land cannot be owned by subjects, either according to 
law, custom, or expediency, by what title is it owned ? Simply by the 
right of possession. We are told that we cannot go back to primitive 
principles, that certain people have long been accustomed to deal with 
the land according to their pleasure, and though the nation once had 
an actual, and still retains a theoretical, ownership of its land, its 
control over the use of the land has been extinguished by disuse ; 
therefore the absolute ownership of those now in possession has been 
established beyond dispute ; and that even if the nation's right could 
be reasserted it would be a cruel iniquity to deprive law-abiding 
people of privileges they have long enjoyed. 

It is to be regretted that these good people do not tell us what 
they mean by primitive principles. Is the supremacy of law disputed 
by them ? Do they assert that equity is an obsolete principle ? Do 
they deny that ** when the title of the king and the title of a subject 
come into collision, the king's title shdl be preferred" ("Legal 
Manual")? 

Bracton tells us that justice is a constant and perpetual will to 
award each his right " (vol. i., p. 13). That natural right is : ^^ First, 
a certain regulated impulse, arising from the nature of the living 
thing. . Second, a certain debt which nature represents to every person. 
Third, an equitable right" (/flfem, p. 23). And he adds: "That 
which is enjoyed of natural right cannot be taken away by the law of 
nations" (idem, p. 27). Surely these principles are eternal, and 
though they prevailed in primitive society, they are equally in force 
now. Consequently everyone who has a right to exist has a right to 
the means of existence, for "whoever grants a thing grants also that 
without which the grant itself would be of no effect" ("Legal 
Manual", p. 479) ; therefore, as no one can exist without the use of 
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land, everyone lias an innate, inalienable right to tlie use of such land 
as is necessary for his existence. **Portales says man can only live 
by labor. In order to labor he must be able to appropriate a portion 
of the soil, and to dispose of it as he pleases. Hence the right of 
property. Nothing can be truer, but if property is necessary for a 
man to labor and live, it follows that everyone should have some pro- 
perty" (Laveleye, ** Primitive Property", xl.). Primitive principles, 
therefore, are not to be disposed of by a sneer. The people have 
learned their rights, and as well might landholders hope to shut out 
the ocean with their title-deeds, as to use them as a barrier against the 
flood of just reform. 

As for not asserting those rights, and the cruelty of inconveniencing 
idle people : can injustice be justly maintained ? and is it less cruel 
to oblige the industrious to sell their labor at a starvation price than 
to oblige their oppressors to part with an instrument of extortion on 
equitable terms ? "You are not to use your own property so as to 
injure that of your neighbor." Is this an obsolete principle ? 

Next comes the question, ** Was there ever a time when anyone 
had a right to bestow an eternal ownership of land on certain families 
to the exclusion of all others?". Blackstone says: **The instant a 
man ceases to he, he ceases to have dominion. All property, therefore, 
must cease upon death " (" Commentaries", vol. ii., p. 10). Now no 
person can give that which he does not possess : consequently, as men's 
property in land expires with their death, no generation could bestow 
more than their own life interest in it. All properties in land must 
therefore lapse at least once in every hundred years. How then did 
such pretension to perpetual property arise ? In this way : 

It is an old superstition that whatever is given to God can never be 
alienated from his Church. Bede tells us : "It had been usual for 
laymen, who had no manner of inclination for a monastic life, to 
purchase territories of the king under pretence of founding monasteries 
and to get a right of inheritance therein conveyed to them by Eoyal 
charters, (as if such privileges were really worthy of God), by the 
subscriptions of the bishops, abbots and lay nobility : these laymen 
having thus got possession of manors and towns, lived afterwards 
exempt from all divine and human service. This evil had in thirty 
years after the death of Alfred become so great that there was scarce 
an officer either civil or military who had not got or purchased such 
lands." Perpetual properties, therefore, began in a fraudulent simula- 
tion of pious frauds. 

"The right to devise land ceased with the Conquest, but by a 
statute of Edward III., the necessity of obtaining a licence of aliena- 
tion was done away with, and tenants in chief were allowed to alienate 
at will on payvnent of a remondble fine " (Langmead's " Constitutional 
History", p. 61); but "a feudal tenant could not devise his land 
by will before the statute of 32 Henry Vm., though it were with 
con0$nt of the KingU Majesty^^ (Spelman, p. 2). If tlus was not dis- 
tinctly asserting the nation's ownership of its own land what was 
it? Landholders, however, proved too cunning for the law, "and 
evaded its prohibitions of direct bequest in making provision for 
younger children by leaving estates in * use ' with payments so con- 
siderable as to amount virtually to a transfer of the land " (Froude, 

l2 
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vol. iii., p. 90). As it was found impossible to get them to obey the 
law, the 27 Henry Ylll. was passed, which says that "where by the 
common lawes of this realme, landes, tenements and hereditaments be 
not (devisable) by testament, nor ought to be transferred from one to 
another but by solemne lyvry and season matter of record, wryting 
sufEycyent, made lond fides wifiiout conyne or fraud ; yet, nevertheless, 
dyvers and sundry ymaginacious subtile invencions and practices have 
beene usid, and heredytaments of this realme have been conveyed . 
frome one to other by fraudulent feoffements, fines, recorges and 
other assurances craftily made to secret uses, intents and trusts, etc " 
(Eevised Statutes, vol. i., p. 453). The act then goes on to legalise 
what men would do in defiance of the law. 

Perpetual property in land, then, is only a legal fiction which each 
generation can continue during its own existence, but may abolish at 
any moment. The real ownership abides with the nation. Each 
generation has absolute power over its own life-interest, but no 
power over the life-interests of succeeding generations. If then we 
are to repudiate legal fictions, the fiction of the perpetual property 
of landholders must go with the fiction of national ownership. 

Neither can the claim to a perpetual tenancy be maintained. That 
has been invalidated by the action of landholders. They have denied 
a tenant's old right to perpetual occupation, and at the end of each 
term exercise their power of ejectment if it be their interest to do 
so. This has established a most awkward precedent ; for if ejectment 
be just in the case of sub-tenants, it must also be just in the case 
of Crown tenants. Nor can they complain if their landlord act 
towards them with as little consideration as they shew towards others. 
Hunger and nakedness are not greater miseries to the squire than 
they are to the humblest cotter he consigns to them. It makes us 
feel a little contempt for the manhood of an aristocracy when we , 
hear them whine over the prospect of privations which are endured 
witii fortitude by the lowly. 

If, then, the nation were to act fairly to posterity, and refuse to 
commit them to a continuance of our present land tenure, no one 
would have a right to complain. We assign to landholders all the 
interest we possess in the national estate; we cannot give more. 
Their children must treat with our children for a fresh lease, if they 
desire one and can ofi^er such terms as are consistent with the intereste 
of the nation. 

That a reassertion of the national ownership of land is not a 
dream, but a fast-maturing political and social conviction, is evident 
from the opinions expressed by eminent men. These are some of 
them : ** Property in land differs in its origin from property in any 
commodity produced by human labor. The produce of labor naturally 
belongs to the laborer who produced it, but the same argument does 
not apply to land, which is not produced by labor, but is the g^ of 
the creator of the world to mankind. Every argument used to give 
an ethical foundation for the exclusive right of private property in it 
has a latent fallacy" (Eight Hon. Justice Longfield). 

"The essential principle of property being to assure to all persons 
what they have produced by their labor and accumulated by their 
abstinence, this principle cannot apply to what is not the produce of 
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labor, the raw material of the earth." <« No man made the land • it is 
the original inheritance of the whole species." ** The land of ererv 
country belongs to the people of that coimtry " (J. Settell). 

^'During the middle ages English laborers were always occupiers 
of land", " from which they could not be displaced so long as thev 
rendered customary service or paid their rent." <* The modern English 
agricultural laborer lives on weekly wages, never owns land and 
seldom occupies any beyond a small garden or allotment, looking 
upon the workhouse as his natural refuge in old age " (Broderick). 

" I fully admit the peculiar position of land on account of its re- 
stricted property. I fully admit that owners of land have duties 

as well as rights. These duties are, in the first place, to the nation 

to make their land as productive as possible for help, benefit and 
support of the communily ; and in the next place, to provide for the 
well-being of those who Hve on and by the land " (Hartington). 

" The land must be owned so as to give the greatest employ to the 
largest number of persons, and so as to secure the greateat possible 
return in the produce of the soil. The right of the community to 
re-enter on the land of the country upon payment of a fair compensa- 
tion", "is a cardinal principle which we ought to establish as one of 
the first conditions on which the private ownership of land can be 
tolerated " (Chamberlain). 

'' I am of opinion that the State should be the sole landlord, and 
that it is contrary to the soundest economic and social principles for 
the State to alienate the land." " It never can be pretended that the 
existing titles to land are legitimate. Should any think so, let him 
look to the chronicles. Violence, fraud, the prerogative of force, the 
claims of superior cunning, these are the sources to which the whole 
of these titles may be traced " (Herbert Spencer). 

** All entails and settlements of land beyond the actual living 
progeny of the person who disposes of it, are to be looked upon as 
invasions of the rights of posterity, and monstrous usurpations of the 
family of the dead over the faculties of the living" (Professor J. S. 
Blackie). v vv 

** Land is a species of property in which from its nature the pubhc 
must have a dormant joint interest with the proprietor." ** Absolute 
property in land is and must be vested in the State." "No legisla- 
tion can affect the State's property in the land" (Arthur Arnold). 

" Land never was private property in that personal sense in which 
we speak of a thing as our own, with which we may do as we please 
(Froude). 

"I freely own that compulsory expropriation of landowners is a 
thing which is admissible, and even soimd in principle " (Gladstone). 

" The profit of the earth is for aU " (Ecc. v. 9). 

" The land shall be divided for an inheritance, according to tne 
number of the names " (Numbers xxvi. 63). « i j + fiAi/i 

"Woe unto them that join house to house, that lay fieia to neio, 
till there be no place, that they may be placed alone in the midst oi me 
earth" (Isaiah v. 8). . . <« ^^ 

Supported by such authority, can we be wrong m s^^ymg 
nation's land is the people's patrimony " ? It is time *^®A®^*®?^ Vume 
their inheritance. To do so they must get rid of what Josepa n- 
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called the only encumbraiice upon it, the landlords. Let us then 
extinguish their estates on fair terms, as the land is required by the 
industrious ; and let it be clearly understood that no fresh terms of 
tenancy can be entered upon without an adjustment of the conditions 
of tenure. What is just for landlords with their tenants is just for 
their over-lord, " The Nation ", in dealing with them. R. B. H. 



g^ttw* 0f ^atne^ ®lj0m»0n ("B.v.")- 



In a postscript to my " Childish Recollections of James Thomson ", 
published in last month's issue of Our Corner , I mentioned that I had 
found a few more letters written by ** B.Y.", and promised, if I gained 
the Editor's indulgence, to publish extracts from these in this maga- 
zine. I give these letters now, as nearly in their entirety as possible, 
in the beHef that so they will be the most acceptable to Mr. Thomson's 
friends and admirers, and also the most useful to those who, while 
admiring the poet, know but little of the man. 

Most of these letters are to my mother. In the earliest, dated 
" 28th October, 1871 ", he says : 

** This morning I sent by book" post Thalberg's arrangement of * Home, 
sweet Home ', as desired by Alice. The price is only one-half what appears 
marked. I had my sister-in-law in town for three or four days the week 
before last. She is a quaint little creature, whom I feel inclined to like. 
Unfortimately I couldn't have any quiet chat with her, as she had come to 
meet her mother and friends, who had been having a month in the Isle of 
Wight, and the said friends consisted of one widow, two old maids, and one 
yoimg maid. Fancy me going to Dniry Lane with five of them under my 
charge ! I did it with the utmost coolness and self-possession, I can assmre 
you. Sister-in-law is not very strong, and I think brother is not very 
strong either. 

" I spent an evening at Turner Street last week with Hypatia. Mr. B. 
came in before I left, looking better, I think, than I have ever seen him 
since I came to London. He appeared as though he could have supped off 
a creature the size of me, and not have been troubled with indigestion if he 
had eaten it all. 

'*I saw Austin last evening. His wife has a regular engagement now 
at Sadler's Wells, and has been very well spoken of in the London daily 
papers imder the name of Miss Alice Austin. Curiously enough, the 
manager's wife acts in her maiden name, and this is Emma Austin. I 
thou^t this was Mrs. Bayston at first. 

" Yesterday I got a letter from Grant. He says that he has written 
twice to you without an answer. A pretty creature you are to gnunble 
about people not writing to you, when you never reply if they do. And you 
have no writing at all to do except in the way of letters, while some persons 
I know have to write morning, noon, and night, till pen and ink make 
them feel sea-sick. 

" Hoping you are all well, with love and best wishes, 

"Yours truly, 

"James Thomson." 

On the 3rd of January in the following year he writes to my 
mother : 

"I hope you have all spent a pleasant Christmas, and will have a 
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tappy New Year, and many of them. I was very sorry that I could not 
come to you, this being the first Christmas I have not passed with you 
since I came to London. But we were late at business on the Saturday, and 
had a Board meeting on the Wednesday. I spent the day very quietly at 
Jacques' ; and as for Tuesday, it was so wet and filthy that I didn't know 
what to d<5 with myself. 

**I haven't a word of news about anybody or anything. Grant has 
not written for several weeks; it is true that I only answered his last 
letter the other day. 

" I hope you have more seasonable weather down there than we have 
in London. Abominable, mild, muggy, drizzling, slushy days and nights 
make it wretched to go about. I have in consequence been enjoying a 
thick cold in my head and an extremely promising sore throat." 

The four following letters are also to my mother, and are written 
from Central City, Colorado, whither he had been sent on business 
for the firm for whom he was then working. These are interesting as 
showing his impressions concerning American men and American 
manners. 

The first of them is dated ** 31st May, 1872 ", and he begins : 

'* I wrote you a note the day I left London, telling you that business 
gave me no choice of time or vessel. 

" I left London 27th April, reached New York 8th May, stayed there 
one night, and got out here on the Idth, having been detained a little on 
the road at Lancaster (Pennsylvania), St. Louis, Kansas City, Gk>lden City. 

'* It is rather dull here, among hills all ugly with much mining, and I 
haven't been able to get about much yet. There are some fine places in 
the region. The stores here, however, are well stocked, though everything 
is very dear to our notions ; and the people are very quiet, keen, and civil. 

* ** You would like to be here for the beautiful climbing: it would just 
suit you. Don't you envy me my yesterday's walk ? Early in the morning 
I rode (on horseback, too, but the pace was a walk most of the way) with a 
friend over to Idaho, and in the afternoon, as he and the horses belonged 
there, I walked back the same road. The first three miles ascend 1,800 feet 
up a fine winding canon (pronounce canyon) or ravine, with a brook dancing 
all the way down. The next three miles are partly levtl, but manage to 
descend nearly 1,200 feet to Central City. I was pretty well ** milked " at 
the last half mile of the canon, but on reaching the Divide at the top felt 
as light and buoyant as a balloon with a lar^ reserve of air. This thin 
atmosphere (we are always over 8,000 feet high) dilates your lungs by 
making them work for breath. I can assure you if you coiild only have a 
few months of running up and down these foothills and the Rocky Mountains 
you would get back as light and frolicsome as a skylark. 

"A few days after I reached here I got a letter from George [my mother's 
brother] dated New York, 16th May. I have just received another from 
him dated Denver, 29th. So he and the Williamsons have got out safely, 
but they are more than a fortnight after me. The Williamsons go to Dr. 
Hitehman's ranche or farm ; (Sorge is not quite settled yet. I heartily 
hope that he will soon find a good opening. He is sure to do well when 
he dpes, for out here they like a man who can work. 

**I may mention that there seems no more need of revolvers out here 
now than in any respectable English place. If a man gets inte a low 
drinking and gaming saloon, he may likelv enough get inte rows, but the 
same is the case in England. Most people here are respectable and prudent ; 
the time of the roughs is past. 

<< As for myself, I feel just about as much at home here as among the 
people in England. 
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" There seems little drinking, except a glass at night, among the decent 
people. Never any Hquor on the dinner- table ; omy water, milk, tea or 
coffee. 

*'The women, as you may ^ess or reckon are a rather small minority 
here. They seem very respectaole as far as I have observed. As a rule 
they are slender, and dress lightly, with hats and bright scarves, so that 
they all look girlish till you get close to them. 

**They are more French than English in taste, I fancy, and some of 
them would be very graceful if the absurd boots did not make them hobble 
broken-backed wilii their Dolly Varden bimches behind. They incline to 
leanness, which one fears must grow somewhat scraggy with age, just as 
our fine women grow rather corpulent. 

'* But in our coach from Golden City to this place was a New England 
lass of seventeen or eighteen, really charming, with a bloom upon her face, 
brighter than apple, softer than peach, and with a finely develoi)ed figure. 
If this is how New England lasses mean to grow now, I would advise Old 
England lasses (such as Alice and Hypatia) to get as beautiful as possible 
without delay, for they will have formidable rivals over the ocean. 

*' It takes such a long time to write, even when the writing is nonsense, 
that I must put off telling you everything imtil I can do so by word of 
mouth. I have a good deal of business, writing and interviewing, and I 
have got to detest the pen more than I ever liked it." 

The next is dated 7th August : 

**I wrote to you about a fortnight after arriving here, and presume 
that you got my letter in due time, that is to say from seventeen to twenty 
days after date. Grant tells me that he sent you my letter to him, so you 
know pretty well how I found this place. 

** I just drop a line now to let you know that I am aHve and well. I 
had a little while since a short attack of what is called Mountain Fever, but 
am now quite right again. Most people pass through it in getting used to 
the climate. One Englishman here had it the very day he arrived. 

'*I have been of late too much confined to this city, and am longing 
to have some trips about the coimtry. This is a town one would only 
resign himself to live in on condition of making plenty of money, but the 
coimtry all around is as pleasant for travelling at this season as one could 
wish. 

**We are not at all sociable here, but we did have a social dance last 
week, the first to which I have been in America. The party was very 
pleasant and polite, and I danced freely for the first time since the Old 
City Boad Hall of Science days. The go-ahead Yanks are not content with 
our old-world quadrille figures, and have invented a multitude of new 
figures for themselves. Fortimately they have a fashion that the leader of 
the band sings out what is to be done, not merely at the beginning of each 
quadrille, but of each new movement in each qi^rille. I soon managed 
to get on pretty well. In setting to partners and^promenading we modestly 
took the ladies by their hands, instead of seizing tiiem in your gross fashion 
roimd the waist. 

"Twice as many quadrilles were danced as all the roimd dances put 
together. Polka was done as with you. Schottische ditto, but only the 
first part. Eedowa ditto. Waltz old fashioned style. No Gfdop, Varso- 
viana or Mazurka. We had a Yalse Quadrille somewhat like our Yalse 
Cotillon, if I remember rightly. We also had a Sicilian Circle, pleasant 
and comical; and we wotmd up with the Home Sweet Home Quadrille, 
doing the grand chain to this popular air played very slowly (and joining 
in chorus) three or four times in the course thereof. 

*' I have given you the foregoing elaborate notes because they relate to 
a subject which I knpw must be profoundly interesting to yourself and the 
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girls. If I can only attend a few more such here, I may distingtiish my- 
self on my return by introducing dances fresh from the Eocky Mountains 
into London ! 

"I suppose George writes to you regularly, and I need not therefore 
say much about him. He is on a ranche or farm with Williamson, but don't 
seem to expect to get much there for some time to come. I have no doubt 
that he will do well in time, but one can't reckon on dropping out of the 
clouds into the very place he wants right off. He paid me a visit here 
before he settled down, and I shall try to see him ere I leave. 

** I may be here for two or three months longer for aught I know. 

*'Love to all. Grandpa, Grandma, and the dear little girls — Grant told 
me about seeing Mr. B. well. 

"Yours truly, 

** James Thomson." 

The third was written on 23rd September : 

"It gave me great pleasure to receive yesterday the letters from yourself, 
Alice, and Hypatia. It is very good of you all to remember that letters 
from home are particularly pleasant to an exile. I am glad that you enjoyed 
so much your trip to Cowes, and feel sure that the sdiooling in Paris wOl 
be of great value to the girls, (whom I perhaps ought to call yoimg ladies 
now), though it is naturapUy very painful for you to part with them. I 
wonder whether any of our sex will be allowed to correspond with them 
or to visit them while they are the schoolmates of Mdlle. Arago. If yes, 
I shall certainly correspond and even hope to visit. Pray enlighten me on 
this important point. 

" The date of my return is still quite imcertain ; it may be very shortly, 
or may be months hence. The business is as unsettled as when I first came 
out. 

*' George, I have not heard from for a long time — I wrote to him the 
other day. I am very glad to learn that he is so pleased with his ranche. 
Perhaps I shall meet him this week at the great Agricultural Fair of 
Denver, which people from all the surrounding districts attend. 

" Mdlle. Alice is respectfully informed that I have heard of no dan- 
gerous snakes in Colorado, or at any rate in this part of it. She is further 
informed that the people here are not barbarians, but quite civilised, with 
schools, churches, chapels, music-halls, dancing parties, lawyers, newspapers, 
constables, fashioiiable milHners, and the other characteristics of polite life. 
Thus we had a picnic to James Peak last Wednesday. Three charming 
young ladies in an open carriage, which you may call a buggy if you like, 
with a gentleman to drive them. Three more of us men on horseback — 
I am a famous horseman by thfS time. Limch of tongue, eggs, sardines, 
bottled beer, etc., etc. Climb up last mile or two with the most charming 
of the charming girls on my arm. Bide home by moonlight through pine- 
woods and among moimtains^ James Peak is more than 13,000 feet high, 
or 5,000 above us here in Central. 

" We have now a you^g matron in our house, where four of us held a 
bachelor's mess. But one of these bachelors (not the present writer) per- 
suaded his betrothed in England to get married to him out here, and out 
she came the other day, and married they were here in this happy mansion, 
in the evening, by the Episcopal clergyman. We had elegant bridesmaids 
and a gorgeous supper, worthy to be mentioned with l£at never-to-be- 
forgotten breakfast for tiie wedding of the Grants. 

" Let me hope that the above facts wiU convince Alice, although she is 
going to Paris, that we are not barbarians out here. Moreover we have 
had other dancing parties, and the sound of the piano is heard every day 
in our house. 

" The worst of my life here is that I have not enough to do, and vet- 
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am confined a good deal to tliis place. You will be happy to learn that I 
am quite cleyer at deaning boots, practising regularly on my own, and that 
I have even made some way in the noble arts of sawing and chopping wood. 
Our fire fuel is delivered in four feet logs as thick as my leg. 

" I still manage to have my bath, having cleverly devised a six- inch ledge 
to an eighteen inch tin-pan. 

"Kind love to all, including Mr. B., to whom, by the bye, I have not 
written yet. Shameful ! but one can't write in this cotmtry. 

" Hoping all this nonsense won't injure your health, 

"Yours faithfully, 

"James Thomson. 

" P.S. — My little trip was to the Middle Park, over the moimtain range. 
Five men of us on horseback, with two boys, mule and pony. Two days' 
ride each way, two days there. Plenty cold provisions, trout and grouse. 
Camping of nights in buffalo robes and blankets— delightful ; but weather 
too English." 

The fourth and last from Colorado is dated 3rd Septeml^er : 

"I hope that you are all well, at Midhurst, Commercial Boad, and 
Paris. 

" To show you that I am not only alive, but likely to be kept so, as 
far as food is concerned, I enclose some of our bills of fare. The Thanks- 
giving Day Dinner was an extra one, but there is abundant variety every 
day. Did you think, perhaps, that we starved, or existed in the rudest 
fashion, amon^ the Bocky Mountains ? 

" These bilL of fare must take the place of a long letter, as I can only 
do a hurried scrawl just now. 

"Over two months since I wrote you at considerable length, and 
nothing has happened to me here since then. 

" I have been trying more than once to write Bradlaugh at length, but 
its no use, I can't do it. This region wasn't made for writing in. 

"By-the-bye, I must wish you all heartily a merry Christmas and a 
happy New Year, as the festive season will be with you almost or quite 
as soon as this letter. 

"Still no assurance as to when I come home. If they were wise they 
would, I think, have me back soon ; but the Lord alone perchance knoweth 
when I shall leave this place. It's dull enough, I assure you, sticking 
here ; it is very pleasant when one can get wandering about. 

"I wonder how the girls get on in their French school at Paris. 
WeU, I hope. 

" George I have not written to or heard from for a long time. We 
missed each other at Denver Fair, and have not met since. 

" With love and best wishes to all, 

"Yours faithfully, 

"James Thomson." 

In February, 1873, Mr. Thomson was again in London, for I have 
a letter to myself written from his London lodgings on the 28th of 
that month. I do not remember the exact date on which he returned 
from his American journey, but fancy it was sometime in January. 
In his letter to me, he says : 

"I ought to have answered your pleasant letter lone a^o, but all sorts 
of business and other worries have made me quite ne^ect Mendly corre- 
spondence. However, mamma's letter, which I got last evening, aroused 
my conscience, and I resolve to write at once, if only a few Imes. The 
newspapers sent would, I thought, prove to you by the handwriting of the 
address that I was alive, and by the postmark that I was in London. 

" Yery glad to hear that you are getting so much better, and hope that 
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you will be quite well soon. The riding I dare say has done you much 
good. You on pony-back and myself on horseback would make a pretty 
pair of equestriMis, I guess. 

" I enjoyed my visit to America very much, and should like to be sent 
out there again. If I were only about twenty years old, or if, old as I am, 
I had a good trade, I would certainly emigrate and become a citizen of the 
free and enlightened Bepublic. But for mere clerks and accountants and 
sich they have more out there than they want. 

" I don't know when I shall be able to give you a caU at Midhurst. I 
should very much like to do so. Perhaps I shall have little or nothing to 
do for my Company after next month (March), and then I may be able to 
manage a short visit." 

Then there is a silence until late in the year. During the summer 
Mr. Thomson passed some weeks in Spain ; through Mr. Bradlaugh's 
influence, he had obtained the post of special correspondent to the 
New York World during the Carlist war. This he unhappily lost. 
I had a short note from him dated " 23.12.73 ^\ The writing is very 
much changed and unsteady. 

** My dear Hypatia, — 

** Many thanks for your note. Unfortunately for me I cannot 
come to you this Christmas, nor have I yet got hold of anything to do. 
The end of the year is a bad time, and I hope for some better luck after 
the holidays. 

** With best love to all, I remain yours truly, 

"James Thomson. 
** Excuse haste, as I am going to the City." 

Most of the letters of 1874 that I now possess will be found in Our 
Corner for last month. I have only two more of that date, both written 
in November. The first, written on the 18th of the month, is in 
answer to a request from my sister and me for help in choosing 
German books for study. Mr. Thomson writes : 

"My dear Hypatia, — 

** I find among my books a German Grammar and Dictionary, 
which, though oldish, are just as good and serviceable as new expensive 
works, at any rate for the first year or two of study. I forward them by 
railway, and I have receipt ; so that, if you don't get them in a day or two, 
let me know, and I will see about them. But I suppose they will reach you 
all right. I myself got them second hand. 

** This is only a scrawl because I am busy ; and this evening is the agony 
night for the National Reformer, 

** Grant and I went to St. James's Hall last Monday ; although it was 
wet, we had a very good audience. Mdlle. Nita Gaetano Sang, and sang 
very well, first Hummel's * L'ombrosa notte vian ' (The shadowy night 
comes), from the opera of Mathilde von Guise, and a very sweet air it is ; 
then two of Schumann's liedery ior which I didn't care ; but I am a heretic 
still among the worshippers of this new god. 

** As you are now going to plunge over head and ears in the bottomless 
pit of German, I feel as if this note were bidding you adieu, for it is only 
too likely you will never come up to the surface again. 

" With love to all, yours truly, 

"James Thomson." 

The last and latest of all my letters is to my mother, and is dated 
the 29th November, 1874. Mr. Thomson says: 

" I have rather less than more news to send you than you have to '•""^ 
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me. Grant and I go to the concerts on Monday evenings, and that is my 
only dissipation just now, except that I have had a couple of suburban 
strolls with yoimg Foote. Grant, as you say, does not look well, and I 
fear that he is not so. The redoubtable Kenneth I haven't yet seen, not 
having called at the barracks since tiiat tall grenadier returned to town. 

" There is to be an amateur performance for the benefit of the Secular 
or some such club at the King's Cross Theatre on the 15th December, Tues- 
day. Mr. and Mrs. Watts, Othello and Desdemona ; Mr. Foote and Mrs. 
Holyoake, lago and Emilia. I saw a sort of first rehearsal the other 
evexiing, but only a few persons were there, and they had difESerent acting 
editions of the drama ; so I soon came away. 

** I should be very glad to come to see you all at Christmas, but I fear 
that I must put off my visit imtil after B.'s return from America. Besides 
the writing, there is a good deal to do at the office. The responsibility of 
the acting editorship weigheth heavily on Watts' shoulders as yet ; Atlas 
with the world on his back was nothing to him. 

" With love to all, and hoping you are well, 

"Yours truly, 

"James Thomson." 



Hypatia Bradlatjgh Bonnee. 



® g a i J^ 



Couu) I hope that when the brain, 

Tired of questions answerless, 
Shall slip off the bonds of pain 

That enslave it and possess, 
I should know how little worth ^ 

Were the little things of earth ! 

" Does it matter ", could I say, 

" Whether she were false or true, 
Whether life were gold or gray, 

Whether sides were gray or blue ? 
All this matters less, it seems, 
Than the threads of broken dreams ! " 

Some day we shall rest from strife. 

Cease to question or to grieve ; 
But the sharpest ills of life 

Nothing can reverse, retrieve — 
For when we at last may rest, 
We shall know not we are blest. 

While we know, we have the ache ; 

Consciousness with pain will cease ; 
Sleep's joy comes not when we wake ; 

Night of life means dawn of peace — 
But of peace which cannot be 
Ever known by her or me 
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Bow the back beneatli the cross, 

Stagger on a few steps more, 
Beax the doubt, the strain, the loss. 

As we had to do before ! 
When at last the burdens fall 
We shall know it not at all ! 

E. Nesbit. 



WiJU ^ ^^tt a ^0ciali&U 



** A Socialist ! you ilon*t mean to say you are a Socialist ! " Such is 
the exclamation with which anyone who adopts the much-hated name 
of Socialist is sure to be greeted in "polite society". A Socialist is 
supposed to go about with his pocket full of bombs and his mind full 
of assassinations ; he is a kind of wild beast, to be hunted down with 
soldiers if he lives under Bismarck, with sneers, abuse, and petty per- 
secutions if he lives under Victoria. The very wildness of the epithets 
launched at him, however, shows how much there is of fear in the 
hatred with which he is regarded; and his opponents, by confining 
themselves to mere abuse, confess that they find themselves unable to 
cope with him intellectually. Prejudice and passion, not reasoned 
arguments, are the weapons relied on for his destruction. Once let the 
working classes understand what Socialism really is, and the present 
system is doomed; it is therefore of vital necessity that they shall 
be prevented from calmly studying its proposals, and shall be so 
deafened with the clamor against it that they shall be unable to hear 
the " still small voice " of reason. I do not challenge the effectiveness 
of the policy — for a time. It has been the policy of the governing 
f^ classes against every movement that has been aimed against their 

privileges ; Eadicalism has been served in exactly similar fashion, and 
now that Badicalism has grown so strong that it can no longer be 
silenced by clamor, it is the turn of Socialism to pass through a like 
probation. There is always an ugly duckling in Society's brood; how 
else should be maintained the succession of swans ? 

With a not inconsiderable number of persons the prejudice against 
the name of Socialist is held to be a valid reason for not adopting it, 
and it is thought wiser to advocate the thing without affronting the 
antagonism aroused against the name. With such a policy I have 
ever had no sympathy. It seems to me the wiser, as well as the 
franker course, to boldly wear any name which expresses an opinion 
held, and live down the prejudice it may awaken. The name Socialist 
is in itself a fine name, connoting as it does the social union ; it is the 
recognised label of the school which holds as its central doctrine that 
land and the means of production should be the property of the social 
union, and not of privileged individuals in it; it is the one name 
which is recognised all the world over as the name of those who are 
opposed to political, religious, and social tyranny in every land ; of 
those who look with brotherly sympathy on the efforts of every nation 
which is struggling for its freedom ; of those who are on the side " 
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the poor and the toiling everywhere; of those who recognise no 
barriers of nationality, of class, or of creed, but who see a brother in 
every worker, a friend in every lover of the people. Every political 
name is of the country in which it is. borne ; but the name Socialist, 
like the name Atheist, is of no one land ; it is valid in every country ; 
it is whispered on Russian steppe, in German field, in French city, in 
Italian vineyard ; and wherever it is heard the chains of the captive 
for a moment seem lighter, for Hope has lifted them, and the careworn 
faces of the toilers brighten, as a gleam from a sunnier day gilds the 
tools over which they bow. 

Pass we from the name to the thing, from " the outer and visible 
sign to the inward and spiritual grace ". Within the compass of a 
brief paper it is not possible for me to give all the reasons which have 
made me a Socialist, but there are three main Hues of thought along 
which I travelled towards Socialism, and along which I would fain 
persuade my readers to travel also, in the hope that they too may find 
that they lead to the same goal. 

I. I am a Socialist because I am a believer in Evolution, The great 
truths that organisms are not isolated creations, but that they are all 
linked together as parts of one great tree of life ; that the simple pre- 
cedes the complex ; that progress is a process of continued integrations, 
and ever-increasing differentiations ; these truths appHed to the 
physical animated world by Darwin, Huxley, Haeckel, Biichner, and 
their followers, have unravelled the tangles of existence, have illu- 
minated the hidden recesses of Nature. But the service to be done to 
science by Evolution was not completed when natural history was 
made a coherent whole instead of a heterogeneous heap of irrelevant 
facts ; its light next fell on the universe of mind, and traced the growth 
of mentality from the lowest organism that responds to a stimulus up to 
the creative brain of man. And still it had work to do, and next it 
reduced to order the jarring elements of the sphere of morals, and 
analysed duty and conscience, right and wrong, obligation and 
responsibility, until it rendered intelligible and consequent all that 
seemed supernatural and incoherent. Aid both in mind and in morals 
Spencer was the great servant of Evolution, illuminating the previous 
darkness by lucid exposition and by pregnant suggestion. But having 
done so much in the ordering of thought in every realm of study save 
one, it was not possible that Evolution should leave Sociology un- 
touched, a mere chaos of unrelated facts, of warring opinions. Hither 
also came the light, and out of the chaos slowly grew a cosmos. 
Society was seen evolving from lowHest savagery, from the embryonic 
state of barbarism, through nomad life to settled order, through tribes * 
to nation, through feudalism to industrialism, through industrialism 

to Nowhither ? Evolution complete ? Further progress barred ? 

Not so. For science, which cannot prophesy details of the future, can 
grasp tendencies of the present, and recognising the conditions x)f the 
socid. growth of the past, can see how the present has been moulded, 
and along which lines its further development must inevitably pass. 
Now the progress of society has been from individualistic anarchy to 
associated order; from universal unrestricted competition to competition 
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regulated and restrained by law, and even to partial co-operation in 
lieu thereof. Production from being individualistic has become co- 
operative ; large bodies of workmen toiling together have replaced the 
small groups of masters and apprentices, factory production has 
pushed aside cottage production, and industrial armies are seen instead 
of industrial units. Laws for the regulation of industry — whichf ailed 
when they were made by a few for their own advantage, and were used in 
the vain effort to keep down the majority — have iDeen carried and 
applied successfully to some extent in defence of the liberty of the 
majority against the oppression of a privileged few. Since the partial 
admission of the workers to the exercise of political power, these laws 
for the regulation of industry have rapidly multiplied, and at the same 
time laws which hindered the free association of the workers have 
been repealed. The State has interfered with factories and workshops, 
to fix the hours of labor, to insist on sanitary arrangements, to control 
the employment of the young. Land Acts and Ground Game Acts, 
Education Acts and Shipping Acts, Employers' Liability Acts and 
Artisans' Dwellings Acts, crowd our Statute book. Everywhere the old 
ideas of free contract, of non-interference, are being outraged by 
modern legislation. And it is not only Socialists who point to these 
reiterated interferences as signs of the tendencies of society. John 
Morley, in his " Life of Cobden ", notes that England, where Socialism 
is supposed to have but small influence, has a body of Socialistic 
legislation greater than can be found in any other country in the 
world. 

n. I am a Socialist became of the failure of oiir present civilisation. 
In an article which appeared in the July number of the- Westminster 
Review^ after alluding to Professor Huxley's declaration that he would 
rather have been born a savage in one of the Mji islands than have 
been bom in a London slum, I put the following question, which I 
will venture to quote here. " Is it rational that the progress of society 
should be as lopsided as it is ? Is it necessary that, wmle civilisation 
brings to some art, beauty, refinement — all that makes life fair and 
graciousT— it should bring to others drudgery, misery, degradation, 
such as no uncivilised people know ? and these emphasised and 
rendered the bitterer by the contrast of what life is to many, the 
dream of what it might be to aU. For Professor Huxley is right. 
The savage has the forest and the open sea, the joy of physical 
strength, food easily won, leisure sweet after the excitement of the 
chase ; the civilised toiler has the monotonous drudgery of the stuffy 
workshop, the hell of the gin-palace for his pleasure-ground, the 
pandemonium of reeking court and stifling alley for his luUaby ; 
^ civilisation has robbed him of all natural beauty and physical joy, 
and has given him in exchange — the slum. It is little wonder that, 
under these circumstances, there are many who have but scant respect 
for our social fabric, and who are apt to think that any change cannot 
land them in a condition worse than that in which they already find 
themselves." 

Now if this view should spread widely among the inhabitants of 
the slums, it is obvious that the present civilisation would stand in 
very considerable peril, and it would be likely to sink, as feudalism 
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sank in France, beneath the waves of a popular revolution. But such 
a revolution, sweeping from the slums over the happier parts of the 
towns, would not be a revolution set going by men of genius, directed 
by men of experience and of knowledge, as was the French Eevolution 
of 1789. It would be a mad outburst of misery, of starvation, of 
recklessness, which would for a brief space sweep everything before 
it, and behind it would leave a desolate wilderness. Walk at midnight 
through the streets near the Tower, along Shadwell High Street, or 
about " Tiger Bay ", and imagine what would happen if those drunken 
men and women, singing, shouting, fighting, in the streets, were to 
burst the barriers that hem them in, and were to surge westwards 
over London, wrecking the civilisation which had left them to putrefy 
in their misery, and had remained callous to their degradation. Is 
it not the part of a good citizen to try to change a social system which 
bears such products as these in every great city ? 

The slum population, however, is not whoUy composed of such 
persons as I have spoken of. Large numbers of honest, temperate, 
mdustrious people are forced by poverty, and by the necessity of being 
near their work, into the dismal fate of living in the slums. And 
among them is spreading a discontent which is pregnant with change. 
Education is awakening in them desires and hopes which find no 
satisfaction in the slums. It is opening to them wider views of human 
life, and the penny newspaper tells them of enjoyments and luxuries 
of which they would have known nothing, pent in the dreary mill- 
round of their toiling Hves, had ignorance kept them bHnd. Slowly 
is being found that ** educated proletariat" which shall work out its 
own salvation, and which shall refuse any longer to act as the baais on 
which is reared the pyramid of civilisation. The present civilisation 
rests on the degradjation of the workers; in order that they may 
accept their lot they must be kept poor, ignorant, submissive; the 
culture of their superiors is paid for with their ignorance ; the grace- 
ful leisure of the aristocrat is purchased by the rough toil of the 
plebeian ; his dainty fingers are kept soft and white by the hardening 
and reddening of the poor man's hands ; the workers are daily sacri- 
ficed that the idlers may enjoy. Such is modem civilisation. Brilli- 
ant and beautiful where it rises into the sunlight, its foundation is of 
human lives made rotten with suffering. Whited sepulchre in very 
truth, with its outer coating of princes and lords, of bankers and 
squires, and within fiUed with dead men's bones, the bones of the 
poor who builded it. • , 

Most hopeful sign perhaps for the future is the fact that discontent 
with the present system is not confined to those who are in a special 
sense its victims. In every class of society axe found men and women 
who look and work for a complete revolution in the method of the 
production and distribution of wealth. Among those who profit most 
by the present system are found the most eager workers against it, 
and many whose lot is cast among the "comfortable classes" are 
striving to tmdermine the very constitution which gives them the 
privileges they enjoy. In them sympathy has triumphed over selfish- 
ness, and their own rich wine of life tastes sour when they see the 
bitter water of poverty pressed to their brothers' lips. They are 
indignant that their own hands should be so full while others' hands 
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are empty ; and would fain lessen their own heap in order that the 
share of their neighbors may be made equal with their own. At 
present the Socialist movement in England is far more a middle-class 
than a working-class one ; the creed of Socialism is held as an 
intellectual conviction by the thoughtful and the studious, and is 
preached by them to the workers who have everjrthing to gain by 
accepting it, and some of whom have already embraced and are 
teaching it. Instead of being a class movement, it is a movement of 
men and women of all classes for a common end, and the Socialist 
army is composed of persons of various social ranks, who have 
renounced for themselves the class distinctions they are banded 
together to destroy. 

III. I am a Socialist because the poverty of the workers is, and must 
continue to he, an integral part of the present method of wealth-production 
and wealth-distribution. Under that method land, capital, and labor, 
the three factors in wealth-production, are divorced from each other, 
and landless, capitaUess labor — ^which must sell itself to live — lies at 
the mercy of the privileged classes. The owner of the land demands 
a share of the produce raised on or from it, and this share is claimed 
by him not because he helps in gaining the produce, but because he 
owns the raw material of the soil, and can prevent anyone from utilis- 
ing it, if he so pleases. The land is his ; for him the rain softens and 
the sunshine warms the soil ; for him sweet Mother Nature bares her 
fragrant bosom, and pours out the treasures with which her arms are 
laden ; for him she has been working through the silent centuries, 
growing her forests, carbonising her buried vegetable treasures, storing 
her vast unseen realms with gem and ore of metal, building through 
myriads of ages by life and death, by creation and destruction, by 
swift birth and slow decay. And aU this toil of ages, wrought out by the 
mighty unseen forces, finds its end in my Lord Emptyhead, who stretches 
out his useless hands over the noble product, and cries to his countless 
brothers, * * This is mine ! " . Then he bargains with them, and claims the 
right to tax their labor in exchange for permitting them to use what 
ought to be the common property, and to tax it, moreover, in pro- 
portion to its success. Thus Dukes of Westminster, of Bedford, and 
of Portland ; Marquises of Londonderry, of Anglesey, and of Bute ; 
Earls of Derby and of Dudley ; with many another beside ; aU these 
grow ever and ever wealthier, not because they work, but because 
their ancestors by force or fraud got grip of the soil, and in days 
when the people were unrepresented made laws which secured to them 
and their descendants the monstrous monopoly of natural agents. As 
the people multiply and press ever more and more on the means of 
subsistence, they have to pay more and more to the owners thereof ; 
and while private property in land is permitted to exist, so long will 
the landless lie at the landlord's mercy, and wealthy idler and poverty- 
stricken worker will form integral parts of our social, or rather anti- 
social, system. 

Similarly is a share of the worker's product claimed by the class 
which holds as individual property the accumulated wealth made by 
generations of toilers, the present means of production ; this wealth is 
obtained by forcing labor to accept as " wage " less than the value it 
creates ; unless it will accept these terms it is not permitted to create 

M 
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any value at all, so that it has the choice between starvation and 
exploitation. The share of its own produce which it receives as wage 
varies from time to time ; sometimes it is less, sometimes more ; but it 
is always less than the value made by it. Only when there is a 
**profit " to be made — that is when the capitalist can get out of his 
** hands " more value than he returns to them as wage — will he employ 
them. The machines which have been invented by human genius, 
and which ought to lessen human labor, are used to make fortunes 
for a few. A skilful workman sees a possible improvement; his 
master reaps the profit of the improved machine, patenting it for his 
own enrichment. Huge fortunes rapidly made date from the inven- 
tion of machinery, because only by the possession of machinery can a 
man utilise the labor of many for such swift gain. Possessing this, he 
is in a position of advantage which enables him to say to his fellow- 
men : " You shall use my machinery on condition that you are con- 
tent with bare subsistence, and leave to me the wealth which flows 
from you and the machine ". Thus machinery, which is one of the 
advantages of civilisation, gives wealth to its individual owner, and 
bare subsistence to the toilers who work with it. And so long as the 
possession of all the mechanical advantages is in the hands of indi- 
viduals, so long will they be able to enslave and exploit those who 
have only their natural tools, and the machine-owner may lie at his 
ease and watch the growing piles of his wealth, as his bondmen heap 
it together and gratefully accept the fraction of it which his higher 
servants fling to them as wage. Poverty will last so long as one class 
depends on another for " employment ^\ so long as one man must 
sell another man his labor at whatever rate the condition of the 
market may fix. Free men may associate their labor for a common 
end, and divide the common product ; slaves are obliged to let their 
labor be at the direction of their master, and to accept subsistence in 
exchange. 

Class distinctions will endure while men stand in the position of 
^mx>loy er and employed ; the dne Who holds the means of subsistence 
feefe himself superior to the one who craves them. And this is not 
all. The life-surroundings of the rich fashion an organism easily dis- 
tinguishable from the organism produced by the life-surroundings of 
the poor. Take two healthy week-old babies, one the child of a 
ploughman and the other the child of a duke ; place them side by 
side, and the keenest eye will not be abl6 to separate the aristocrat 
and the plebeian. But give to one the best education and to the other 
none, and place them side by side when each i& grown to manhood, 
and the easy polished manners and soft speech of the one will stand 
contrasted with the clumsy roughness and stumbling articulation of 
the other. Education, training, culture, these make class distinctions, 
and nothing can efface them save common education and equally re- 
fined life-surroundings. Such education and life-surroundings cannot 
be shared, so long as some enjoy wealth they do not earn, and others 
are deprived of the wealth they do earn. Land and capital must be 
made common property, and then no man will be in a position to 
ienslave his brother by placing before him the alternative of starvation 
or servitude. And because no system save that of Socialism claims 
that there shall be no individual monopoly of that on which the whole 
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nation must depend, of the soil on wliich it is bom and must subsist, 
of the capital accumulated by tbe labor of its innumerable children, 
living and dead ; because no system save that of Socialism claims for 
the whole community control of its land and its capital ; because no 
system save that of Socialism declares that wealth created by associ- 
ated workers should be shared among those workers, and that no 
idlers should have a Hen upon it; because no system save that of 
Socialism makes industry really free and the worker reaUy independ- 
ent, by substituting co-operation among workers for employed and 
employing classes ; because of all this I am a Socialist. My Socialism 
is based on the recognition of economic facts, on the study of the 
results which flow inevitably from the present economic system. The 
pauper and the millionaire are alike its legitimate children ; the evil 
tree brings forth its evil fruits. Annie Besant. 



By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, 

AuTHOBi OP "An Unsocial Sociamst", etc. 



CHAPTEE XVI. 
In October, Marian was at Sark, holiday making at the house of 
Hardy McQuench's brother, who had recently returned to England 
with a fortune made in Australia. Conolly, having the house at 
Holland Park to himself, fitted a spare room as a laboratory, and 
worked there every night. One evening, returning home alone a little 
before five o'clock, he shut himself into this laboratory, and had just 
set to work when Armande, the housemaid, interrupted him. 

** Mrs. Leith Fairfax, sir." 

Conolly had had little intercourse with Mrs. Fairfax since before 
his marriage, when he had once shown her the working of his invention 
at Queen Victoria Street; and as Marian had since resented her 
share of Douglas's second proposal by avoiding her society as far as 
was possible without actually discontinuing her acquaintance, this visit 
was a surprise. ConoUy looked darkly at Armande, and went to the 
drawingroom without a word. 

^^ Sow do you do, Mr. Conolly? " said Mrs. Fairfax as he entered. 
" I need not ask : you are looking so well. Have I disturbed you ? " 

" You have — ^most agreeably. Pray sit down." 

**I know your time is priceless. I should never have ventured to 
come, but that I felt sure you would like to hear all the news from 
Sark. I have been there for the last fortnight. Marian told me to 
call on you the moment I returned." 

**Yes," said ConoUy, convinced that this was not true. **She 
promised to do so in her last letter." 

Mrs. Fairfax, on the point of orally publishing a few supplemen- 
tary fictions, checked' herself, and looked suspiciously at him. 

**The air of Sark has evidently benefited you," he said, as she 
paused. "Your intellectual labors were enemies to attractions which 
you despise, but which those about you know how to value. In short. 

m2 
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not to compliment you, Mrs. Leith Fairfax, you are looking very well 
— I had almost said charming." 

Mrs. Fairfax glanced archly at him, and said, " Nonsense ! But 
indeed the trip was absolutely necessary for me. I should hardly 
liave been alive had I remained at work ; and poor Willie McQuench 
was bent on having me." 

^^ He has been described to me as an inveterate lion hunter; and 
his favorite lions are famous authors." 

" It is not at aU pleasant, I assure you, to be persecuted with invi- 
tations from people who wish to see a real live novelist. But William 
McQuench's place at Sark is really palatial. Nothing could be more 
perfect. He is called Sarcophagus on account of his wealth. A great 
many people whom we knew were stajdng in the island, besides those 
in the house with us. Marian was the beauty of the place. How 
everyone admires her ! Why do you not go down, Mr. Conolly ? " 

" I am too busy. Besides, it will do Marian good to be rid of me 
for a while." 

"Absurd, Mr. Conolly. You should not leave her there by 
herself." 

" By herself ! Why, is not the place full ? " 

**yes; but I do not mean that. There is nobody belonging to 
her there." 

"You forget. Miss McQuench is her bosom friend. There is 
Marmaduke, her cousin ; and his mother, her aunt Dora. Then, is 
there not Mr. Sholto Douglas, one of her oldest and most attached 
friends?" 

" Oh ! Is Mr. Douglas in charge of her ? " 

" No doubt he will take charge of her, if necessary. You see, 
having attained to the dignity of married woman, she does not need 
to be taken care of. And there is hardly any danger of her feeling 
lonely." 

** No : Sholto Douglas will provide against that." 

" Your opinion confirms the accounts I have had from other sources. 
It appears that Mr. Douglas is very attentive to my wife." 

" Very, indeed, Mr. Conolly. You must not think that I am afraid 
of anything — anything — " 

"Anything?" 

" Well — Oh, you know what I mean. Anything wrong. At least, 
not exactly wrong, but — " 

"Anything undomestic." 

" Yes. You see, Marian's position is a very difficult one. She is 
60 young and so good looking that she is very much observed ; and it 
seems so strange her being without her husband." 

" Pretty ladies whose husbands are never seen, often get talked 
about in the world, do they not ? " 

" That is just what I mean. How cleverly you get everything out 
of me, Mr. Conolly ! I called here without the faintest idea of allud- 
ing to Marian's situation ; and now you have made me say all sorts of 
things. What a fortune you would have made at the bar ! " 

" I must apologize. Naturally, of course, you would not like to 
make me uneasy about Marian." 
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"It is the very last thing I should desire. But now that it has 
slipped out, I really think you ought to go to Sark." 

" Indeed ! I rather infer that I should be very much in the way." 

** The more reason for you to go, Mr. Conolly." 

** Not at all, Mrs. Leith Fairfax. The attentions of a husband are 
stale, unsuited to holiday time. Picture to yourself my arrival at 
Sark with the tender assurance in my mouth, * Marian, I love you.' 
She would reply, * So you ought. Am I not your wife ? ' The same 
advance from another — Mr. Douglas, for instance — ^would afEect her 
quite differently, and much more pleasantly." 

**Mr. ConoUy : is this indifference, or supreme confidence? " 

** Neither of these conjugal claptraps. I merely desire that Marian 
should enjoy herself as much as possible ; and the more a woman is 
admired, the happier she is. Perhaps you think that, in deference 
to the general feeling in such matters, I should become jealous." 

Mrs. Fairfax again looked doubtfully at him. "I cannot make 
you out at all, Mr. Oonolly," she said submissively. " I hope I have 
not offended you." 

" Not in the least. I take it that having observed certain circum- 
stances which seemed to threaten the welfare of one very dear to you * 
(as, I am aware, Marian is), the trouble they caused you found unpre- 
meditated expression in the course of a conversation with me." 
Conolly beamed at her, as if he thought this rather neatly turned. 

** Exactly so. But I do not wish you to think that I have observed 
anything particular." 

" Certainly not. Still, you think there would be no harm in my 
writing to Marian to say that her behavior has attracted your notice ; 
and—" 

"Good heavens, Mr. Conolly, you must not mention me in the 
matter ! You are so innocent — at least, so frank, so workmanlike, if 
I may say so, in your way of dealing with things ! I would not have 
Marian know what I have said — ^I really did not notice anything 
— ^for worlds. You had better not write at all, but just go down as 
if you went merely to enjoy yourseK ; and dont on any account let 
Marian suspect that you have heard anything. Goodness knows 
what mischief you might make, in your — your ingenuousness." 

" But I should have thought that the opinion of an old and valued 
friend like yourself would have special weight with her." 

" You know nothing about it. Clever engineer as you are, you do 
not understand the little wheels by which our great machine of society 
is worked." 

" True, Mrs. Leith Fairfax. Educated as a mere mechanic, I am 
still a stranger to the elegancies of life. I usually depend on Marian 
for direction; but since you think that it would be injudicious to 
appeal to her in the present instance — " 

" Out of the question, Mr. Conolly." 

" — I must trust to your guidance in the matter. What do you 
suggest?" 

"Can you not run down at once to Sark? Your proper place 
is beside Marian. Your presence will restrain and protect her." 

" But I do not desire to restrain her ; and as to protection, I think 
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she is able to take care of herself. I suppose matters are not very 
bad." 

**Mind, I do not say that matters are bad at all. But they may 
become so." 

"I feel somehow, Mrs. Leith Fairfax, that I have not grasped the 
state of afEairs properly. My wife is away from me at Sark. You 
happen to have witnessed her behavior down there. You have seen 
that she is greatly sought after by the men. Is that so ?" 

"Yes," replied Mrs. Fairfax, again suspicious of him. "Of 
course she is admired. That is not her fault." 

" Certainly not. Neither is it a circumstance that could make you 
imeasy. But you think that, being tempted to flirt by all this admi- 
ration, she is likely to do so." 

" Oh no. I never said so." 

"Whattiien?" 

"You must not cross-examine me, Mr. Conolly." 

"I beg your pardon for doing so. I am only groping through 
a fog. Obviously Marian has done something which you think 
indiscreet." 

" No, no. You must not say that." 

" If not, why should I go to Sark ? I have important work here." 

" I cannot force you to look after your own interests, Mr. Conolly : 
I have said much more than I intended ; and you have no right to 
try to make me bring accusations against Marian. I tell you I have 
seen nothing whatever wrong in her conduct." 

"You merely think that she is thrown too much int<? the society 
of Mr. Douglas." 

"Well, perhaps so. I must be going, Mr. ConoUy. I dine at 
half-past six ; and it is getting late." 

" Will you not take a cup of tea ? " 

" No, thank you. I must reaUy run away." 

"You will allow me to thank you for the solicitude which you 
have unwittingly betrayed with regard to Marian." 

"Most unwittingly indeed. Do not drop the least hint of my 
having been here, especially to Marian. It would distress her, poor 
girl; and it is really not her fault: it is only natural. Dont let it 
worry you." 

"Perhaps, for my own sake, I had better say nothing about your 
visit," said Conolly, gently squeezing her hand. "Marian is very 
good; but she is sometimes a little jealous. Her beauty does not 
blind her to the existence of mental qualities in which she cannot 
compete with you." 

"Tut! " said Mrs. Fairfax, snatching away her hand, and smiling. 
" How cold it has become ! Good evening." 

Before she had walked fifty yards from the gate, she met a clergy- 
man, who raised his hat and stopped. 

"Is that Mr. Lind?" she said. "I thought you were in Scot- 
land." 

"I have just come thence, Mrs. Leith Fairfax. I am passing 
through London on my way to Sark." 

"Why, I am only back from Sark two days." 
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" Indeed ! what a remarkable coincidence ! I am about to pay a 
visit to Mr. ConoUy. If I mistake not, you have just been there." 

" Yes. I called to get a book which I lent Marian, and which 
I have to review. What a strange creature your brother-in-law 
is ! To tell you the truth, I do not think that, outside his own 
special pursuits, he has much brains." 

** Possibly not : very possibly not. It is not given to men to be 
great in everything.'' 

" He has no tact. And he cannot understand tact. I have been 
trying to make him comprehend that he ought not to leave poor 
Marian alone at Sark among a crowd of idle men. It was of no use. 
He was quite stupid about it, and put me into a most unpleasant posi- 
tion by the questions he asked. At least he would have done so had I 
been less adroit. I am glad you are going. Marian is so much spoken 
of down there ; and it is so obvious to everyone that Sholto Douglas is 
infatuated about her ! She really ought to have some one with her." 

** This is most serious, Mrs. Leith Fairfax. I trust Marian's own 
conduct is irreproachable. Good as she is at heart, she needs guidance. 
Which of us does not ? " 

"It is not so much what Marian thinks or does, as what people 
give her credit for thinking and doing. Her conduct is of course irre- 
proachable — it is not likely that I would say otherwise of my dear girl 
— ; but she is young; and her husband does not seem to care so much 
for her as he might. Do not, for the world, breathe a hint to him of 
what I am saying to you. Indeed, you had better not mention that 
you met me." 

" You may rely on my discretion. I had intended to stay a few 
days in Londcm ; but now I shall proceed at once to Sark." 

" Oh, there is no such urgent necessity. Do not let my anxiety 
disturb you." 

** I must go on at once — at once. I could not sleep with the con- 
sciousness that I was paltering with a double duty. This concerns me 
both as a brother and as a priest." 

"You are right, Mr. Lind; and you must pardon me for my 
worldly toleration of delay. Goodbye. It is rather cold ; and I must 
run on to overtake my dinner hour and warm my feet." 

"I am thoughtlessly detaining you, Mrs. Leith Fairfax. Good 
evening. One word. I had forgotten to congratulate you on your 
last book. Your tales are the only works of fiction which, thank God, 
I can see without fear in the hands of my flock." 

" I value that tribute more than the two columns of adulation with 
which the Satirist regaled me last month, although they never before 
gave more than a quarter column to one novel. I could not write an 
unworthy book, Mr. Lind, and face you the next Sunday. Qt)odbye." 

When the clergyman arrived at the house, he was conducted to the 
laboratory, where he found Oonolly, with his coat off, surrounded by 
apparatus. The glowing fire, comfortable chairs, and preparations 
for an evening meal, gladdened him more than the presence of his 
brother-in-law, with whom he never felt quite at ease. 

" You wont mind my fiddling with these machines while I talk," 
said Oonolly. 

" Not at all, not at all. I shall witness your operations with great 
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interest. You must not think that the wonders of science are indif- 
ferent to me.'' 

** So you are going on to Sark, you say ? " 

" Yes. May I ask whether you will be persuaded to come ? " 

** No, for certain. I have other fish to 6y here.'* 

** I think it would renovate your healtii to come for a few days." 

** My health is always right as long as I have work. Did you 
meet Mrs. Fairfax outside ? " 

**A — yes. I passed her." 

" You spoke to her, I suppose ? " 

" A few words. Yes." 

** Do you know what she came here for ? 

"No. But stay. I am wrong. She mentioned that she came for 
a book which she had lent you." 

"She mentioned what was not true. She came here to make 
mischief between me and my wife. Douglas's attention to Marian 
has given her first-rate seed for sowing the wind in that quarter. I 
expect she hinted this to you, and pledged you to secrecy. Is that 
so?" 

" Well, she certainly — . She was just saying that it is perhaps as 
well that I should go down to Sark at once, as Marian is quite alone." 

" Just so. Now, very likely Douglas does occupy himself a good 
deal with Marian. If so, there may be some other busybody down 
there, fool enough to tell her that people are talking about her. 
That would spoil her holiday. I am right glad that you are 
going down. No one will take it upon themselves to speak to her 
when you are there ; and if they say anything to you, you can let it 
in at one ear and out at the other." 

" That is, of course, unless I should see her really acting indis- 
creetly." 

"I had better tell you beforehand what you will see, if you keep 
your eyes open. You will see very plainly that Douglas, who does 
not understand her, is in love with her. Also, that she, who under- 
stands nobody, poor girl, knows that he is in love with her. In fact, 
she told me so. And you will see, if you look deep enough, that 
she likes to be loved by him, and clings to his romantic looking 
display of sentiment as a Zulu boy covets a worn-out uniform jacket 
with a few brass buttons on it even after he has got a serviceable suit 
of clothes." 

The Eev. George stared. " If I follow you aright — I am not sure 
that I do — you impute to Marian the sin of entertaining feelings 
which it is her duty to repress." 

"I impute no sin to her. You might as well tell a beggar that 
he has no right to be hungry, as a woman that it is her duty to feel 
this and not to feel that." 

"But Marian has been educated to feel only in accordance with 
her duiy." 

" So have you. How does it work ? However," continued ConoUy, 
without waiting for an answer, "I dont deny that Marian shows the 
effects of her education. They are deplorably evident in all her 
conscientious actions." 
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"You surprise and distress me. This is the first intimation I 
have received of your having any cause to complain of Marian." 

**I dont complain of her. But what you call her education, from 
"what I can make out, appears to have consisted of stufl&ng her with 
lies, and making it a point of honor with her to believe them in spite 
of sense and reason. The sense of duty that rises on that sort of 
foundation is more mischievous than downright want of principle. I 
dont dispute your right, you who constitute polite society, to skin over 
all the ugly facts of life. But to make your daughters believe that 
the skin covers healthy flesh is a crime. Poor Marian thinks that 
a room is clean when all the dust is swept out of sight under the 
furniture; and if honest people rake it out to bring it under the 
notice of those whose duty it is to remove it, she is disgusted with 
them, and ten to one accuses them of having made it themselves. She 
doesnt know what sort of world she is in, thanks to the misrepresenta- 
tions of those who should have taught her. She will deceive her 
children in just the same way, if she ever has any. If she had 
been taught the truth in her own childhood, she would know how to 
face it, and would be a strong woman as well as an amiable one. 
But it is too late now. The ^uth seems natural to a child ; but to 
a grown woman or man, it is a bitter lesson in the learning, invigo- 
rating though it may be when it is well mastered. And you know 
how seldom a hard task forced on an unwilling pupil is well mastered." 

" What is truth ? " said the clergyman, sententiously. 

"All that we know. Master Pilate," retorted ConoUy with a laugh. 
"And we know a good deal. It may seem small in co-naparison with 
what we dont know ; but it is more than anyone of us can hold, for 
all that. We know, for instance, that the world was not planned by 
a sentimental landscape gardener. If Marian ever learns that — which 
she may, although I am neither able nor willing to teach it to her — 
she will not thank those who gave her so much falsehood to unlearn. 
Until then, she will, I am afraid, do little else than lay up a store 
of regrets for herself." 

"This is very strange. We always looked upon Marian as an 
exceptionally amiable girl." 

"So she is, unfortunately. There is no institution so villainous 
but she will defend it : no tyranny so oppressive but she will make a 
virtue of submitting to it : no social cancer so venomous but she 
will shrink from cutting it out, and plead that it is a comfortable 
thing, and much better as it is. She knows that she disobeyed her 
father, and that he deserved to be disobeyed: yet she condemns 
other women who are disobedient, and stands out against Nelly 
McQuench in defence of the unselfishness of parental love. She knows 
that the increased freedom of movement allowed to her as a married 
woman has been healthy for her : yet she looks coldly at other young 
women who assert their right to freedom, and are not afraid to walk 
through the streets without a sheepdog, human or otherwise, at their 
heels. She knows that marriage is not what she expected it to be, 
and that it is hard to be chained to me for ever ; and she knows also 
that ours is a happier marriage than most. Nevertheless she will 
encourage other girls to marry; she will maintain that the chain 
which is on her own hands like lead is a string of honeysuckl'^- - —'' 
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if a woman identifies herself with any public movement for the 
lightening of that chain, she wont allow that that woman is fit to be 
admitted into decent society. There is not one of these shams to 
which she clings, that I would not like to take by the throat and 
shake the life out of ; and she knows it. Even in that she has not 
the consistency to believe me wrong, because it is imdutiful and out 
of keeping with the honeysuckles to lack faith in her husband. In 
order to blind herself to her inconsistencies, she has to live in a rose- 
colored fog ; and what with me constantly, in spite of myself, blowing 
this fog away on the one side'; and the naked facts of her everyday 
experience as constantly letting in the daylight on the other, she must 
spend half the time wondering whether she is mad or sane. Between 
her desire to do right and her discoveries that it generally leads her 
to do wrong, she passes her life in a wistful melancholy which I cant 
dispel. I can only pity her. I suppose I could pet her ; but I hate 
treating a woman like a child : it means giving up all hope of her 
becoming rati9nal. She may turn for relief any day either to love or 
religion ; and for her own sake I hope she wiU choose the first. Of 
the two evils, it is the least permanent." And Conolly, having dis- 
burdened himself, resumed his work without any pretence of waiting 
for the clergyman's comments. 

" Well," said the Eev. George cautiously, "I do not think I have 
quite followed your opinions, which seem to me to be exactly upside 
down, as if they were projected upon the retina of your mind's eye — 
to use Shakspere's happy phrase — just as they would be upon the 
screen of a camera obscura. But I can assure you that your view of 
Marian is an entirely mistaken one. You seem to think tiiat she does 
not give in her entire adherence to the doctrines of the Establishment. 
This is a matter which I venture to say you do not understand." 

** Admitted," interposed Conolly hastily. "Here is the toa. Are 
you fond of scones ? " 

** I hardly know. Anything — the simplest fare, will satisfy me." 

"So it does me, when I can get nothing better. Help yourself, 
pray." 

Conolly did not sit down to the meal, but worked whilst the clergy- 
man ate. Presently the Eev. George, warmed by the fire and 
cheered by the repast, returned to the subject of his host's domestic 
affairs. 

"Come," he said: "I am sure that a few judicious words would 
lead to an explanation between you and Marian." 

" I also think that a few words might do so. But they would not 
be judicious words." 

" Why not ? Can it be injudicious to restore harmony in a house- 
hold?" 

" No; but that would not be the effect of an explanation, because 
the truth is not likely to reconcile us. If I were to explain the difficulty 
to a man, he would argue. But Marian would just infer that I 
despised her ; and the explanation would produce, instead of harmony, 
misery to her and injustice to me." 

" Oh no. Oh dear no. A few kind words ; an appeal to her good 
sense; a little concession on both sides — " 

" All excellent for a pair estranged by a flash of temper, or a 
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mother-in-law, or a trifle of jealousy, or too many evenings spent at the 
club on the man's part, or too many dances with a gallant on the 
woman's; but no good for us. We have never exchanged unkind 
words : there are no concessions to be made : her good sense is not at 
fault. Besides, these few kind words that are supposed to be such a 
sovereign remedy for all sorts of domestic understandings are generally 
a few kind fibs. If I told them, Marian wouldnt believe them. Fibs 
dont make lasting truces either. No : the situation is graver than you 
think. Just suppose, for instance, that you undertake to restore 
harmony, as you call it : what will you say to her ? " 

" Well, it would depend on circumstances." 

" But you know the circumstances on which it depends. How 
would you begin ? " 

** There are little ways of approaching delicate subjects with women. 
For instance, I might say casually that it was a pity that a pair so 
happily situated as you two, should not agree perfectly." 

i*Tou would get no further; for Marian would never admit that 
we do not agree. She does not know what her complaint is, and there- 
fore feels bound in honor to maintain that she has nothing to com- 
plain of. She is not the woman to cast reproach on me for a discontent 
she cannot explain. Or, if she could explain it, how much wiser 
should you be? / have explained; and you confess you cannot 
imderstand me. The difference between us is neither her fault nor 
mine ; and all the explanations in the world will not remove it." 

"If you would allow me to appeal to her religious duty — " 

" Eeligion ! She doesnt believe in it." 

" What 1 " exclaimed the clergyman, unaffectedly shocked. ' * Surely, 
surely — " 

" Listen. To me, believing in a doctrine doesnt mean holding up 
your hand and saying, * Credo '. It means habitually acting on the 
assumption that the doctrine is true. Marian thinks it wrong not to 
go to church ; and she will hold up her hand and cry * Credo ' to the 
immortality of her soul, or to any verse in the Bible. The share- 
holders of our concern in the city will do the same. But do they or 
she ever act on the assumption that they are immortal, or that riches 
are dross, or that class prejudice is damnable ? Never. They dont 
believe it. Holding up the hand and sajdng * Credo ' doesnt mean 
faith : it means church-going, which is practised because it is respect- 
able, and respectable because it is a habit of the upper caste. But 
church-going is church-going; and business is business, as Marian 
wiU soon let you know if you meddle with her business. However, we 
need not argue about that : we know one another's views and can 
agree to differ." 

" I should be false to my duty as a Christian priest if I made any 
such agreement." 

** Perhaps so ; but I reckon you have to compound a good many 
heresies as you go along. No : as I was saying, take my advice, and 
let Marian alone." 

" But what do you intend to do, then ? " 

** To wait. Experience will wear out some of her illusions. She 
will at least find out that she is no worse off than other women, and 
better off than some of them. Since the job cannot be undone, we 
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must try how making the best of it will work. I am pretty hopeful 
myself. Have some grog ? " 

"I very seldom indidge," said the Eev. George, smiling; "but 
this chair and fire are so uncommonly comfortable — " 

ConoUy rang the bell, and ordered some whisky. He drank soda 
water himself. 

"Are you a teetotaller?'* said the Eev. George, ashamed of his 
tumbler of intoxicant. 

" Certainly not," said Conolly. " I would drink a tun of whisky 
if I needed it. At present I dont. How are affairs getting on at 
your chapel ? I am told that the sermons of your locum tenens send 
the congregation asleep." 

**He is not at his best in the pulpit. A good fellow — a most 
loving man ; but not able to grapple with a large congregation. After 
all, I am obliged to confess that very few of our cloth are. The power 
of preaching is quite an exceptional one ; and it is a gift as well as a 
trust. It cannot be acquired : there is reaUy nothing to boast of in 
it. I am not speaking of myself, of course ; but I assure you that I 
do not know how I produce the efEect that I see other men constantly 
striving after without the least success. I humbly believe that the 
power of the tongue comes of a higher ordination than the bishop's." 

The clergyman's object in visiting Conolly was, it presently 
appeared, to borrow a portmanteau. Nothing further was said about 
Marian. When he was gone, Conolly returned to the laboratory, and 
wrote the following letter. 

"My dear Marian 

**I have just had two unexpected visits: one from Mrs. 
Fairfax, and one from George. Mrs. L. F. said you asked her to call and 
give me the news. When I told her, without blushing, that you had written 
to prepare me for her visit, she was rather put out, justly taking me to 
mean that I did not believe her. As this is fully the thirty- sixth falsehood 
in which you have detected good Mrs. F, I fear you will be compelled, in 
spite of your principle of believing the best of everybody, to regard her 
in future as a not invariably trustworthy woman. She came with the 
object of making me jealous of Douglas. I ought to go down to Sark : you 
were so young and so much admired : Mr. Douglas was so attentive : you 
should not be left entirely alone, and so forth. She paid me some compli- 
ments, which I received after the manner of the working class, with my 
tongue in my cheek. In return, I made love to her, and praised her appear- 
ance. She accepted my homage in perfect good faith, and withdrew, 
impressed by my stupidity and her own infinite tact. As she had no 
motive but a natural disposition to make mischief, her visit was at least 
disinterested. Not so that of our reverend brother. His portmanteau 
having burst in the train coming from Edinburgh, he came to borrow mine, 
having apparently resolved to wear out those of all his friends before buying 
a new one. Unfortimately, he met Mrs. F. down the road, and she found 
time to expend on him the remains of the virus with which she had been 
inoculating me. Now, as George, being a parson, is as incapable as a 
woman of holding his tongue when he ought, I feel stire that imless I tell 
you what Mrs. F. said, he will anticipate me. Otherwise I should not have 
mentioned it until your return, for fear of annoying you and spoiling your 
sojourn at Mr. McQuench*s. So if his reverence hints or lectures, you 
will know what he means and not heed him. Mrs. F's confidences have 
' probably not been confined to me ; but were I in your place, I should not 
make the slightest change in my conduct in consequence. Kevertheless, 
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if you feel constrained to display any sudden accession of reserve towards 
Douglas, I advise you to tell him the reason, as he will else ascribe the 
change to coquetry. 

** I have turned the spare room on the first floor into a laboratory, and 
am sitting in it now. I'm thinking of fitting it up like a studio, and having 
private views of my inventions, as Scott has of hiis pictures. Parson's man 
came with some flowers the other day, and informed me that three balls, to 
the flrst of which he was invited, took place in the house whilst I was away. 
One or two trifling dilapidations, and the fact that somebody has been 
tampering with the locks of the organ and piano, dispose me to believe this 
tale. Parson's man declares that he was too virtuous to come to the two 
last entertainments after finding out that the first was a clandestine one ; 
but I believe he made himself disagreeable, and was not invited. Probably 
he quarreled with some military foHower of Armande's ; for he was particu- 
larly bitter on the subject of a common soldier making free in a gentleman's 
house. 1 have not said anything to the two culprits ; but I have contrived 
to make them suspect that I know all ; and they now do their duty with 
trembling diligence. Some man sat on the little walnut table and broke it ; 
but no other damage worth mentioning has been done. The table was 
absurdly repaired with a piece of twine, and pushed into the recess between 
the organ and the front window, whence I sometimes amuse myself by 
pulling it into broad daylight. It is always pushed back again before I 
1 etum in the evening. 

** How are you off for money ? Madame called last Monday, and asked 
Matilda, who opened the door, when you would be back. Thereupon I 
interviewed her. I must say she is loyal to her clients; for I had great 
difl&culty in extracting her bill, which was, of course, what she called 
about. She evidently recognizes the necessity of keeping husbands in the 
dark in such matters. One of the items was for the lace on your maccaroni 
colored body, which, as I chanced to remember, you supplied yourself. 
After a brief struggle she deducted it, and I paid her the balance — only 
£25 13s. 9d. I bought seventy Electro-Motor shares at par, the other day, 
from old Mr. Woodward, who had been warned by a friend that the 
Company was about to burst up. I told him he was doing a foolish thing ; 
but he was too clever to believe me. I only wanted fifty shares ; and I sold 
the odd twenty easily at a premium, which has put an unlooked-for luck- 
penny into my pocket. You may give the Channel islanders the benefit of 
as much of it as you please. 

** When are you coming back to me ? After your triumphs in Sark and 
its gay society, I fear you will find domesticity a little dull. Nevertheless 
I should like to see you again. Come back before Christmas, at any rate, 
** Yours, dear Marian, in solitude, 

"Ned." 

The answer came two days later than return of post, and ran 
thus : — 

" Melbourne House, Sark, 

** Sunday. 

"My dear Ned 

"How very provoking about the servants! I do not mind 
Matilda so much; but I do think it hard that we could not depend on 
Armande, considering all the kindness we have shown her. I can scarcely 
believe that she woidd have acted so badly unless she were led away by 
Matilda, whom I shall pack off the moment I return. As to Armande, I 
will give her another chance ; but I will give her a lecture which she shall 
not soon forget. I am quite sure that a great deal more mischief has been 
done than you noticed. If the carpet was danced on for three nights by 
men in heavy boots, it must be in ribbons. It is really too bad. I do not 
want any money. Indeed the twenty poimds you sent me last was o"-*" 
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unnecessary, as I have nearly sixteen left. What a rogue Madame is to 
try and mokQ you pay for my lace ! I am sorry you paid the bill. She had 
no business to call for her money : she is never paid so soon by anybody. 
We have had great fun down here. It has been one continual garden party 
all through; and the weather is still lovely. Mr. McQuench is very 
colonial ; but I thiok his ways make the house pleas€«iter than if he were 
still EDglish. Sunbury is quite stupid in comparison to this place, I have 
danced more than I ever did in my life before ; but we have got so tired of 
mere pleasures that if anyone ventures to strum a waltz on the pianoforte, 
we all protest. We tried to get up some choral music; but it was a failure. 
On Friday, George— who is looked on as a great man hero — was requested 
to give a Shaksperean reading. He was only too glad to be asked ; for he 
had heard Simonton the actor read at a bazaar in Scotland, and was full 
of Richard the Third in consequence. He was not very bad; but his 
imitation of Simonton was so obvious and so queerly mixed with his own 
churchy style, that he seemed rather monotonous and affected. At least I 
thought so. I was dreadfully uncomfortable during the reading because of 
Marmaduke, who behaved scandalously. There were some schoolboys 
present ; and he not only encouraged them to misbehave themselves, but 
was worse than any of them himself. At last he pretended to be overcome 
by the heat, and went out of the room, to my great relief ; but when the 
passage about the early village cock came, he crew outside the door, where 
he had been waiting expressly to do it. Nobody could help laughing ; and 
the boys screamed so that Mr. McQuench took two of them out by the 
collar. I believe he was glad of the excuse to go out and laugh himself. 
George was very angry, and no wonder ! He will hardly speak to Marma- 
duke, who of course denies all knowledge of the interruption ; but George 
knows better. All the Hardy McQucDchs are down here. Uncle Hardy is 
rather stooped from rheumatism. Nelly is now the chief personage in the 
family : Lydia and Jane are Dowhere beside her. They are good-humored, 
bouncing girls ; but they are certainly not brilliant. I hope it is not Aunt 
Dora's walnut-table that is broken. Was it not mean of Parson's man to 
tell on Armande P I think, since you have had a windfall over the shares, 
that we might venture on a set of those curtains we saw at Protheroe's, for the 
drawing-rooms. I can easily use the ones that are there now for 'portieres, 

** You must not think that I have written this letter all at once, I will 
surely finish to-day, as it is Sunday, and I have made an excuse to stay 
away from church. George is to preach ; and somehow I never feel towardis 
the service as I ought when he officiates, I know you will laugh at this. 

**The first part of your letter must have a paragraph all to itself. I 
hardly know what to say. I could not have believed that Mrs. Leith 
Fairfax would behave as she has done. I was so angry at first that for fully 
an hour I felt ill ; and I spoke quite wickedly to George the day after he 
arrived, because he said that Sholto had better not take me down to dinner, 
although his doing so was quite accidental. I know you will believe me 
when 1 tell you that I was quite imconscious that he had been unusually 
attentive to me ; and I was about to write you an indignant denial, only I 
showed Nelly your letter, and she crushed me by telling me she had 
noticed it too. We nearly had a quarrel about it ; but she counted up the 
number of times I had danced with him and sat beside him at dinner ; and 
I suppose an evil-minded woman looking on might think what Mrs. Leith 
Fairfax thought. But there is no excuse for her. She knows that Sholto 
and I have been intimate since we were children ; and there is something 
odious in her, of all people, pretending to misunderstand us. What is worse, 
she was particularly friendly and confidential with me while she was here ; 
and although I tried to keep away from her at first, she persisted in con- 
ciliating me, and persuaded me tnat Douglas had entirely mistaken what 
she said that other time. Who could have expected her to turn round and 
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calumniate me the momeat my back was turned ! How can people do such 
things ! I hope we shall not meet her again; for I will never speak to her. 
I have not said anything to Douglas. How could I ? It would only make 
mischief. I feel that the right course is to come home as soon as I can, and 
in the meantime to avoid him as much as possible. So you may expect me 
on Saturday next. Mr. McQuench is quite dismayed at my departure, 
which he says will be the signal for a general breaking up; but this I 
cannot help. I shall be glad to go home, of course. Still, I am sorry to 
leave this place where we have all been so jolly. I will write and let you 
know what train I shall come by ; but you need not trouble to meet me 
unless you like : I can get home quite well by myself. After all, it is just 
as well that I am getting away. It was pleasant enough ; but now I feel 
utterly disgusted with everything and everybody. I find I must stop. They 
have just come in from church ; and I must go down. Please tell Armande 
to light a fire in the room where the linen-press is, and to keep it up all 
day. I am afraid of the damp. 

** Your aflfectionate 

"Marian.** 
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The following letter, written by one of the Nihilist conspirafcors who 
is a member of the Russian Army, throws light on the forces which 
work therein for liberty. It appeared originally in the columns of 
the Narodnaia Folia Messinger, and was translated and published by 
Stepniak in the ** Bussian Storm Cloud ". The writer, after alleging 
that the chief agent in making converts for Nihilism in the army is 
the Bussian Government, goes on to explain the modus operandi: 

"Imagine", he says, "a model officer, who has never troubled 
himself about politics, or read political books, but who is endowed 
with natural good sense, and think to what conclusions he must come 
in the execution of such duties as this. Strikes have lately grown 
common ; and if they become serious the troops are always called out 
to * restore order ' — in other words, to force workmen to abandon their 
demands however moderate, and to submit to all which the masters 
wish to inflict on them. If the men call a meeting to discuss their 
grievances the troops disperse them, sometimes by force of arms, but 
no objection is raised to the meetings and discussions of the masters 
and their friends. The peasants, to take another instance, refuse to 
pay taxes — an event common enough of late. The * stanovi ' (chief of 
the district police) comes in order to realise the amount due by selling 
their effects. The peasants will not suffer the auction to proceed. It 
is a * rebellion'; the troops are called in and set to work. They 
shoot down, slay, and make prisoners. The enemy is vanquished and 
surrenders. The leaders are bound, and sent to prison for more 
severe punishment. The rest receive patriarchal correction ; they are 
knouted in a body, from the beardless boy to the white-haired grand- 
father. After the general flagellation, the stock and chattels of the 
conquered are sold up, and the victors are quartered for some weeks 
in the houses of the vanquished, to consume, in the way of punish- 
ment, the last crust left them after the auction. In the excitement 
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of the struggle our officer has no time to think. But now the struggle 
is over, and he looks round him with surprise. He knows military 
history, and has read of wars with savage tribes, but he has never 
heard that it is a conqueror's business to flog and starve his defeated 
foes. The officer is curious to know something more of this same 
enemy — the very peasant so beloved of the Tzar and the Tchinovniks. 
He has time and opportunity for his studies now that he is billeted in 
the peasants' houses. He finds that the so-called rebellion was an 
act of sheer despair. The peasants had not a farthing to pay the 
taxes, which exceeded their whole income. They resisted the sale of 
their cattle, because they cannot till the land without them, and famine 
must follow their loss. The officer is forced to own with shame he 
has played the part, not of a soldier, but of a policeman and execu- 
tioner. Take another case. The Dissenters have built a chapel 
of their own, and will not permit the police to close it. The Uhtats, 
converted to orthodoxy in the bishop's reports, and in them alone, 
continue to go to the Boman Catholic Church. In both instances the 
troops are called out with imavoidable results — a struggle, followed 
by general knouting, and the billeting of troops on the offenders. 

"And the escort duties to Siberia, and the prison guard? What 
subjects for reflexion these must give ! What victims of political and 
religious persecution he may find in his keeping ! And the orders of 
the Government when revolution was expected, and the guards were 
put under the command of the police? No, gentlemen," continues the 
writer, "it is not the cunning of revolutionary propagandists that 
urges us to side with the Revolution ; it is the Government itself — the 
Government which every hour makes its officers, gaolers, executioners, 
gendarmes, the servants of every swindler. 

"Every officer entering the service takes an oath of fidelity to the 
Tzar and the country. But is he pledged to serve the Tzar as repre- 
senting the country, or to serve the country because it is the property 
of the Tzar ? When the Tzar and the country are at open war, which 
side should an officer, take ? * If you want to side with the country ', 
answer the partisans of the inviolability of military discipline, * if you 
want to conspire, quit the service. You are not forced to wear the 
uniform. You serve by your own wish. Unless you resign your 
commission you must do what you are paid for.' Yes, and such 
a step would be quite reasonable did the army consist of officers alone. 
The malcontents would throw up their commissions, and orgemise 
themselves as a revolutionary force. They would give battle to their 
comrades who remained true to the Government, and the issue would 
be settled once for all. But the difficulty is that the officers who 
remain true to the Government will have over a million of soldiers 
under their orders ; over a million of soldiers who are forced to serve, 
and cannot resign, while the officers who side with the nation will not 
be allowed to engage soldiers or recruits." 

Thus is the Autocracy digging a mine beneath itself, which will 
presently explode and shatter it to atoms. Man speed the day ! 
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I. 

Hebe could I pass the hours, nor wish to move 
Till east-thrown shadows bring the closing day, 
And let my thoughts with Nature fly away 

As restless as the light and shade that rove 

Upon my face, as in this lovely grove 
I lie reclined. A fairy-scented spray 
Of rosed sweet-briar trails athwart the may. 

That opes its blossomed breast to feed with love 

The air, all odorous with musk, and filled 
With music sweet as yonder thrush can sing ; 

The spirit of these violets is instilled 
Into the breezes that around them wing : 

The hyacinth and lilac here have wed. 

And mixed their souls on this sweet daisied bed. 

n. 

My love must sure have wandered through the woods : 
The tender wild rose holds so fair a blush 
It must have looked on her ; so deep an hush 

Pervades the dreamy noontide, 'midst the buds 

Her voice must have charmed all as stiU as death 
To quietness of listening ; such a wealth 
Of scent comes from this hawthorn that by stealth 

It must have cozened it from her sweet breath ; 

The sun is here so golden and so bright 

That she must have looked on it, and its soul 

Kindled with deeper glory at the sight ; 

Through the melodious air such splendors roll 

As naught but her fair presence could inspire — 

My love, my soul, my spirit's one desire. 

Fred. Henderson. 




The new Conservative Ministry, with Lord Randolph Churchill as its 
actual chief in the House of Commons, and with Lord Salisbury as its 
nominal head, has troubled times before it. Ireland, Burma, and Egypt 
are no pleasant heritage for any Ministry, though it shoidd not be in Tory 
mouths to complain : for they annexed Burma; they commenced the bond- 
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holders' intervention in Egypt ; they, by the 26th January declaration, are 
responsible for the present acute condition of Irish politics. 

The repeated serious riots in Belfast, difficult to repress and attended 
with serious loss of life and a roll of many wounded, are full of ill omen. 
Although it is not very easy to judge between strongly-conflicting and 
heated statements, the tendency to violence is mostly aeveloped on the 
Protestant side. 

The tenure of office by the Tories, though in a minority of the whole 
House, seems for a time secured by the line taken by Lord Hartington, in 
which he is apparently supported by Mr. Chamberlain. 

If the Tories remain many months in power, the greatest watchfulness 
may be needed to prevent England being mixed up in a general European 
war. With the enormous armaments kept up by the Great Powers, a very 
slight spark may provoke a wide conflagration. The immediate danger is 
to be apprehended from the Balkans, where strife is encouraged by Russia, 
with the assent, if not with the promise of support, of France ; but should 
the Emperor William die, events in Germany may compel Prince Bismarck 
to choose between war and revolution. At present he imprisons the 
Socialist leaders. 

The contemplated opposition to the re-election of the new Home 
Secretary, which at one time looked serious, and promised to be successful, 
broke down at the last moment, Mr. Chamberlain giving the weight of his 
support to the Tory. 

It is not uninteresting to note from Mr. Henry Chaplin's speech at 
Sleaford, that the old Tory party and the new Tory democratic party are 
likely to have difficulty in ensuring imity in their own ranks, even on the 
question of local government. 

The trial in Paris of Louise Michel for inciting to violence shows that 
this unfortunate, though no doubt perfectly sincere, lady, has used language 
encouraging specific acts of violence, and she apparently thinks it right to 
so sx)eak. The sentence of four months' imprisonment and £40 fine can 
hardly be said to be very harsh. Three others— charged with her, for using 
language specifically inciting to personal violence and plunder— did not 
appear, and were condemned, 'par contumace, two to six months' imprison- 
ment and one to four months'. 

In Burma the fighting still continues, and preparations are being made 
for sending further military forces. General Prendergast's bubble victory 
has coUapsed, and there is poor prospect of any early pacification. 

The passage in the House of Representatives of the United States of a 
Bill declaring that non-resident aliens shall not acquire or hold land in the 
Republic, is a sign of the irritation caused by English and German land 
speculators acquiring enormous tracts of land. 

In Denmark the Crown and the people are going wider apart, and it is 
not quite easy for an outsider to say how much strain the monarchical 
institutions will support. The usurpation of legislative functions by the 
King in Council must surely provoke a crisis. 

In Holland the conviction of M. Domela Niewenhuis has been rapidly 
followed by serious riotings, partly attributed to the Socialist movement, 
and said partly to be the result of the suppression of the Kermess, an 
annual festival in Amsterdam, in the course of which an attempt is made to 
pull the body of an eel off a rope, stretched across the canal irom house to 
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house, to which rope the eel is fastened by the head. Each person passing 
under, standing in the head of the boat, tries to seize the eel, which is well 
covered with soap, and the result is generally a sudden plunge in the water 
as the hands slip. The one who grips the eel, pulling its body from its 
head, gains the prize. This year the police, interfering, were brutally driven 
away, and returning in force a conflict took place, with killed and wounded 
as in serious battle. 

In France the elections for the Councils General show no great loss of 
confidence in the Eepublic, though the folly of General Boulanger has 
strengthened the position as an aggrieved person of the Due d'Aumale. 
Judged by the recwtionary results of last year's parliamentary elections, the 
present elections mark a check to the Monarchical party. 

Chaeles Bradlatjgh. 
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A LAD living in Chicago is exciting a good deal of interest among the 
oculists of that town, in consequence of the power he possesses of seeing in the 
dark, like a cat. Dr. Charles Sinclair, the physician of the State Eye and 
Ear Infirmary at Chicago, has examined the boy ; it is stated that he ** was 
taken into a dark room and there various tests were made which prove 
beyond doubt that this is a genuine case. The eyeballs glistened like balls 
of fire, and upon a close examination it was found that the lad's eyes are 
formed much in the same manner that a cat's are. The larger portion of 
the iris is missing, only a small portion being visible on the outer side 
of each eye. When taken into a dark room an immediate expansion takes 
place which enables the boy to see perfectly. A strong light blmds him, and 
from this same peculiarity the boy is able to see objects at a distance 
with much more clearness than those close at hand." This endowment 
would be of great use to a burglar, but it is difficult to see that it will 
be of any service to the lad in ordinary life, which is not arranged with 
a view to nocturnal industry. 

It is hoped that great results will grow out of the successful issue of the 
experiments of M. Marcel Desprez, carried on over ten years. He has 
succeeded in transmitting electric force from a single machine round a 
circle of seventy miles, in such fashion that it is available at any point 
in the circle. This will enable manufacturers to utilise electric force as 
a motive power for machinery far more effectively than has hitherto been 
possible, for although the price of M. Deprez's machine — £5,000— is at present 
prohibitory, it will not long keep up its fancy value. 

Professor Haeckel has been utiliaing the madness of the late and 
present kings of Bavaria to point a moral, viz. that kings are not to be 
envied from a physical point of view, and that the more useful members 
of society may rejoice over their own greater sanity. The learned German 
scientist says : " Mental diseases are remarkably frequent among sovereigns. 

n2 
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The celebrated specialist for diseases of the brain has shown that the 
proportion of lunatics in reigning families, as compared to that of the 
population of their country, is as sixty to one — that is to say, that 
lunacy occurs sixty times as often in reigning families as among ordinary 
mortals. If similar accurate statistics were taken as to the frequency of 
lunacy among the nobility, it would at once apx)ear that this class also 
furnishes a much larger contingent of lunatics than non-aristocratic 
humanij^. The cause of this is the unnatural or one-sided education and 
the artincial separation of the * privileged * classes from the rest of their 
fellow creatures, which separation cause s many dark sides of human nature 
to become particularly developed — artificially trained, as it were — and by 
the law of neredities tiiey are more strongly developed in every succeeding 
generation." In addition to the reasons given in this extract, stress must 
be laid on the continual intermarriages within a limited circle, a course 
certain to result in low physical and mental ability. Instead of being 
careful to obtain well-equipped human beings for royalties — if royalties 
there must be — nations submit to be ruled by a constantly degenerating 
stock. Whereout may b6 sucked this consolation, that the more kings sink 
below their subjects in bodily and mental vigor, the more likely is 
monarchy to fall into contempt. For which blessing we may be duly 
grateful. • 

The terrible volcanic eruption in New Zealand, of which the full details 
only reached this country in August, marks June 1886 as one of the catas- 
trophic dates of seismic history. The hot lake district of the North Island, 
the scene of the outbreak, is often disturbed by slight earthquakes, and when 
the premonitory shocks were felt during the night of June 9th no alarm was 
aroused. A tremendous shock, however, s+artled the indifferent inhabitants 
about two a.m. on the 10th, and Mount Tarawera — concerning which 
there were rumors among the natives, traditions that in the far-off past it had 
been a terrible agent of mischief — suddenly flung up into the night sky a 
pillar of flame, and then poured over the surrounding region a deluge of 
Java and boiling mud, heavy with rocks and lurid with fire. An area of some 
sixty miles felt the disturbance, and about one hundred people — Europeans 
and Maoris — were killed. The rising sun could not penetrate the thick 
smoke and dust, and until 11 o'clock darkness prevailed over the country, 
adding to the terror and the horror of the scene. Earthquake shocks were 
felt all over New Zealand, but the loss of life and the destruction of 
settlements were fortunately confined to the district round Moimt Tarawera. 

Much interest is felt in the discovery made by Dr. Fahlberg of a coal-tar 
product, orthobenzoyl-sulphonimide, which is in sweetness to the best sugar 
as 220 to 1. It is not a sugar at all in the chemical sense of the word, 
for it contains sulphur and ammonia — as its name implies— as well as 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. But a teaspoonful of it ** turns a barrel of 
water into syrup ", and a minute portion of it added to beet sugar makes it 
as sweet as cane-sugar. It is not a food, so will not supplant sugar as a 
nutrient, but it can be used for every sweetening purpose to which sugar 
is now applied. It is already being used in Germany in biscuit-making, for 
even at its present price — from 40s to 48s per. lb. — it is cheaper than sugar, 
in consequence of its enormous sweetening power. Saccharin, as the 
new compound is to be popularly called, will probably complete the 
ruin of the sugar industry. Annie Besant. 
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On Saturday afternoon, the 31st July, Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Russell gave 
a lecture on what has been dubbed (though not by the lecturers) ** del 
Sartism ". Mrs. Bussell, a clever and interesting lady, had made her mark 
during the season in London society ; and Mr. Russell had played up to 
her, more or less intentionally, by wearing a colored silk neckcloth instead 
of the usual white tie, and taking himself and everyone else so seriously 
that he was soon described in newspaper paragraphs as ** beautiful Edmund 
Russell," and compared to Mr. Oscar Wilde — not the staid and responsible 
Mr. Oscar Wilde of to-day, but the youth whose favorite freak it was to 
encourage foolish people to identify him with the imaginary "sesthete" 
invented by Mr. du Maurier. Mr. Russell was pointed out to me one 
evening as an American who had brought us over a new religion, or 
philosophy, or sssthetic doctrine, or (the manner of my informant implied) 
some such tomfoolery. I had the pleasure of a brief conversation with him 
later on, and found him, apart from a certain not too oppressive gravity, as 
of a man with a mission of some sort, an unexceptionable young American 
gentleman, still full of the novelty of being in London, well-mannered, with a 
characteristic Transatlantic touch of formality occasionally recollected and 
put on with a certain degree of artistic method in Mr. Russell's case, and that 
pleasant readiness to give and anxiety to get information which makes an 
American a conversational godsend in an English social gathering of well- 
to-do people. Subsequently I learned from a newspaper paragraph that Mr, 
Russell was a professor of del Sartism. This probably conveyed no definite 
idea to more than two or three score people in London; but I was by 
chance one of the two or three score. The oddest acquaintance I ever 
formed was with an ex-opera singer, who, in searching throughout Europe 
for that phoenix, a perfect singing master, had fallen into the hands of 
del Sarte, and had recognised in him an artist of extraordinarily subtle 
perception and noble taste ; a faultless teacher of elocution, deportment, 
and gesture ; and a philosophic student as well a practical master of his 
profession. Whether del Sarte was actually all this or not, I of course 
cannot say ; but it does not overstate the impression he produced upon my 

poor friend D , who was a trustworthy judge, having previously tried 

nearly every famous master in Europe. T> 's ambition, in fact, was to 

become an improved del Sarte himself, and he might perhaps have suc- 
ceeded but for extreme thinskinnedness and an incorrigible infirmity of will, 
which left him, in spite of his considerable artistic gifts, his fine voice, lofty 
aspirations, and imposing person, a mere builder of castles in the air. Thus, 
although a knowledge of the English language would have been of the 
utmost value to him, he contrived to spend twelve years in London without 
learning to carry on a conversation in it. Indeed, properly speaking, he 
knew no language at all ; for he had forgotten his native Alsatian dialect of 
German, and had adopted an unacademic French, which, though appallingly 
fluent, was seldom free from quaint Italian locutions and scraps of slang 
from all the countries in which he had sojourned. He told me a good deal 
about del Sarte ; though to this day I do not exactly know how much of his 
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theory of artistic training was del Sarte's, and how much D- — -'s. On one 
point he was quite clear. Del Sarte's knowledge of singing (in the 
restricted sense of producing the voice) was limited to a shrewd suspicion of 
his own ignorance. He had broken his voice by sheer ill-usage long before 

D knew him ; but his skill in declamation, and his command of facial 

expression, enabled him nevertheless to sing certain airs with striking effect. 
Mr. Russell admits that del Sarte's voice had failed, but ascribes the failure 

to extreme privation in early life. D , who knew better, no longer lives 

to dispute the point. He died in a London hospital of a complaint which 
to a man rich enough to command careful treatment and nursing in his own 
house would have been a trifle, leaving implanted in me su£B.cient interest in 
del Sarte to induce me to pay a couple of shillings for admission to the pit of 
Drury Ijane Theatre on the 31st July* 

My impression of the lecture was that its delivery would not have satis- 
fled del Sarte except at a few points, whilst its s^le was ill-adapted to 
engage the faith of a British audience. Mr. Russell told anecdotes of del 
Sarte which neither I nor, I suspect, anyone else present, believed. The 
story about his being jocularly challenged by a manager to whom he applied 
for an engagement, to go before the public dressed in rags as he was, and 
sing to them; his acceptance of the challenge; and his immediate and 
immense success, is probably just as true as the romance of his refusing to 
interrupt a train of thought in order to appear before an audience of three 
thousand people then waiting to hear him lecture. No doubt Mr. Russell 
thinks these tales true ; but he was wrong to repeat them without giving 
sufficient dates, authorities, and circumstances to convince sceptics that 
truth is sometimes stranger than flction. Even when fortifled in this way, 
the story would be impolitic ; as the only effect of persuading the British 
public that del Sarte was a hero of romance wiU be to convince it that he 
was an impractical man. Mr. Russell's delivery lacks spontaneity. He 
is preoccupied with his method ; betrays that he is repeating by rote a pre- 
pared address ; and adopts as his normal facial expression a sort of tragic 
mask which may have been appropriate enough to del Sarte in the act of 
declaiming a recitative by Gluck, but which was extremely ill-chosen by 
a strange lecturer with a suspicious British audience to win over. A still 
greater error, and one into which Mrs. Russell subsequently plunged, was 
that of acting the lecture as if it were a dramatic monologue, and even 
accompanying it with imitative gestures. Imagine a temperance lecturer 
quafiOng imaginary goblets and reeling about the platform ; or a Socialist 
orator enforcing the moral of the factory acts by imitating the motion of 
a power loom ! How the people would laugh ! How del Sarte* s ghost, 
if present and capable of utterance, would unravel the confusion between 
representation and persuasion, concentration and irrelevance, which had 
led the speaker astray ! Mrs. Russell did even worse than this from a del 
Sartean point of view. Her normal attitude, instead of being one of perfect 
equilibriimi, was not even upright. She constantly swayed and stooped, 
sometimes with a lateral movement which was distressing and unmeaning ; 
and she held her arms downwards, with the forearms turned outward at an 
ungraceful oblique angle which was exactly equal at both sides (a curiously 
elementary blunder). Further, she was draped and made up to so littie 
advantage that I hardly recognised the remarkably interesting and attrac- 
tive young lady who had been pointed out to me in private as Mr. Russell's 
wife. I give, with some remorse, these unfavorable impressions for what 
they are worth, hoping that they may be at least as helpful as the no-criti- 
cism which the lecture has so far elicited. Now for the pleasanter duty 
of pointing out the qualities which convinced the littie audience that there 
was something in del Sartism in spite of the mistakes of its exponents. 

First, there was Mr. Russell's excellent enunciation, unforced and per- 
fectiy dear. A few obscure vowels were suppressed, as in galry for gallery; 
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a final r introduced, as in arenar for arena ; and an occasional Americanism 
— jahsclioor for gesture, for example—let dip. But these are not defects of 
method. Del Sarte taught verbal enunciation with rigorous thoroughness ; 
and Mr. Russell fully justified his school by affording us the rare treat of 
publicly hearing without effort a gentleman speaking without effort. Mrs. 
BusseU, being constitutionally restless, neither speaks nor stands so del 
Sarteanly as her husband ; but she, too, makes herself audible without the 
least effort. Perhaps the most striking proof of the soiindness of her 
master's method was the magic change in her appearance when she left off 
her set speech and came to the real business of her lecture. The set speech 
was not only— to be quite frank — three parts bosh, but it was, as I have 
already complained, treated as drama instead of as rhetoric. But when 
Mrs. Russell proceeded to practical illustration, she at once became graceful 
and expressive ; and the audience became interested and friendly. 

If Mr. Russell intends to settle in London as a teacher of artistic speech 
and motion, he will at least find plenty of clumsy people to teach, on and 
off the stage. Everyone who has compared Signer S^vini's Hamlet with 
Mr. Irving*s or Mr. Wilson Barrett's knows that the technique of these 
English actors is, in comparison with that of the great Italian, violent, 
wasteful, and futile. Even Mrs. Kendal, accomplished as she is, sometimes 
wavers and proceeds tentatively in passages such as Madame Ristori treats 
with finuness and certainty. It is true that there must always be bad 
actors— men' and women who honestly see nothing in classical acting, and 
rant because they think ranting fine : but there wSl also be a large body of 
players without sufficient insight to discover the laws of good acting for 
themselves, but quite well able to appreciate them when they are revealed 
by a subtle and intelligent teacher such as del Sarte was. Acting and 
stage-business are based on the sciences of expression and aesthetics : our 
knowledge of them grows and gives us trustworthy rules just as our know- 
ledge of arithmetic does. There are certain conditions of graceful motion 
which are as much past debate, and as binding on the most original genius, 
as that two and two make four ; and these conditions should, without any 
reference to acting, be taught to every child by its dancing master, who 
ought, by the bye, to be a highly educated artist with the social standing 
of a university professor. If Mr. and Mrs. Russell will make a start in 
transforming a nation of bad speakers, bad walkers, vile singers, and pre- 
maturely stSe athletes into healthy, lasting, and graceful creatures, I, for 
one, am quite ready to take their mission seriously, believing, as I do, that 
what del Sarte taught had an important bearing on moral, as popularly dis- 
tinguished from physical, welfare. But I hope they will not be tempted to 
make a mystery of their profession ; or to deny that del Sarte* s conclusions 
have been arrived at independently before, during, and since his time in 
various places by men who never heard of him ; or in any way to claim 
a monopoly of acute reasoning and cultivated taste in the arts of speech and 
gesture. Finally, I will place on record (perhaps it may prove useful to 

Mrs. Russell) the polyglot precept which my unfortunate friend D used 

to address to his sturdy British pupils when they set their teeth and clenched 
their fists in the face of a difficulty. *^Ma ncm*^ he would exclaim: **i7 
faut que tout cela vient db-ao'lument sana effort, Soyez sheepish, unon enfant : 
soyez sheepish." George Bernaed Shaw. 
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SEPTEMBEE. 

If the full stock of cuttings of the various plants required for the floral 
display of the next season has not been put in, as we advised last month, 
no time should now be lost in getting that operation completed. Those 
taken off in the first weeks of August should by the middle of September 
be all rooted, and so well established in pots or boxes as to be ready to 
be removed and stored away wherever they are meant to be wintered. 
The nearer these can be placed to the glass the better they will thrive, 
and it wiU only be by careful attention to their wants that you may hope 
to bring about two-thirds of them or so through the frost, damp, and 
scanty light of gloomy winter. Make it a ^oint to give plenty of air, 
especially when you have first stowed them away, and avoid overcrowding 
and keep the greenhouse at all times clean and dry, so as to avoid mildew 
and ** damping off". Where stowing space is limited and anxiety is felt to 
secure an abundance of stock, there is a likelihood of your overcrowding ; 
and if you give way to this anxiety there is a further likelihood of your 
having fewer plants in spring, for in an overstocked house plants are sure 
to grow sickly and get " drawn " and lanky, whilst many will of a certtdnty 
damp and die off. 

To bring a large stock of bedding plants safely through the winter, even 
in the most favorable circumstances, involves a great amount of watch- 
fulness and care. Decayed and decaying leaves should be constantly picked 
off, or they spread the seeds of decay S) others. In watering, the leaves 
should never be wetted, and Geraniums struck close together in boxes, pans, 
or pots will exist through the winter with a very inf&itesimal quantity of 
water : our experience justifies us in saying the less the better, especially 
when they have been well rooted and estabUshed in suitable soil and stowed 
away near the glass in a light and airy situation. About the end of the 
month we generally propagate our stock of bedding Calceolarias. These 
we strike imder sashes in a cold pit, where we allow them to remain 
through the winter, the only protection they get being a garden mat laid 
over the glass in frosty weather. Under as many lights as we require we 
prepare a bed of soil composed of good turfy loam, with about a third of 
fine river-sand well mixed in it. We prefer the surface to be at least 
18 inches from the glass. Over the loam we place about an inch of pure, 
clean river-sand ; into this we insert our cuttings. These we tiie off and 
prepare from young growths that have not borne flowers. As a rule we 
prefer a cutting having two joints only. At the basal joint we cut away 
the leaves, and this, being inserted in the sand with its base just touching 
the soil, soon emits roots ; the top joint, pushing, forms the plant. When 
our beds and cuttings are prepared we set about fllling the lights. When 
we cannot reach over the beds, we place two boards on the surface at dis- 
tances to serve as rests for our knees and toes, which prevent our plunging 
into the soil, and from this coign of vantage we insert the cuttings in 
regular lines across the beds with a small dibber. When full, we give a 
copious watering through a fine rose ; and if the weather be sunny, we 
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shade for a while each day with a garden mat, when they soon take root. 
When rooted, we give them air freely and water as they require. They 
must be kept somewhat moist ; they are much more impatient of drought 
than their congeners, the Geraniums. Treated thus, we bring through a 
thousand or so of cuttings, scarcely losing one in the severest of winters. 
Those who may not have the convenience of a brick or other pit may bring 
a stock of these through the winter with the aid of a common garden frame. 
Having placed your frame where you mean it to stand, fill it up with soil 
of a suitable kind as described above, and, having inserted your cuttings, 
build round the ends and sides of your frame a quantity of spent* stable- 
dung or other such material to the thickness of a foot or 18 inches, making 
this quite firm by treading on it or by beating it well with the fork as you put it 
on layer after layer. Tins will keep out frost better than a wall of a single 
brick in thickness, such as many gfurden pits are composed of. A single (or 
in hard weather a double) mat placed over the sashes at nights, and in 
some cases left on for days and nights together, will protect these safely. 

During hard frost, when the mats have to be left on for days together, 
a little air may be given at the height of the day by tilting the sash or sashes 
at the back or front without removing the mats. If there is any wind 
blowing, tilt at the end away from the wmd, to avoid a cold draught reaching 
your plants. Few things are more detrimental to plants in all sorts of 
structures than cold draughts or sudden changes of temperature. We have 
before now had to work up a stock of Calceolarias for bedding purposes 
through the winter months, and, with a few active, growing, healthy old 
plants in stock, we have found it no difficult matter. These we have 
struck in pots on the greenhouse shelves, among the other usual tenants. 
For these we prefer 6-inch pots, which we use clean, and crock in the 
usual way, filling up with suitable soil, with a layer of pure sand on the 
top, into which we insert the cuttings. These we dib in close to the rim 
in a single line, managing usually to get from twenty to twenty-four cut- 
tings into each pot. Placed thus in the pot, there is space left in the centre 
to get them watered with a fine rose without wetting the foliage. In this 
way we have struck many hundreds of cuttings in the greenhouse from the 
end of November to early spring. 

Towards the end of the month, where bulbs are grown, preparations will 
require to be made for these. The beautiful little Boman Hyacinth, potted 
now, will root and be ready for forcing into flower at Christaias and New 
Year. Snowdrops, Crocuses, and other bulbs may also be potted now 
where early flowers are a desideratum. As a rule, October and November 
are considered early enough in which to plant out bulbs in the borders and 
flower-beds ; but, on the other hand, early planting— that is, about the 
third week in September — gives them strength and perhaps ensures an 
earlier bloom. In planting such bulbs as Snowdrops, Crocuses, Tulips, 
etc., in a mixed border, place the Naidsaus and Jonquils further bfkck than 
the Hyacinths, for they are taller. Snowdrops look best at the foot of a 
shrub, or at the base of trees. Crocuses in a mixed border look best in 
patches set out here and there at intervals, rather than in long lines. 

It is not yet too late to continue the propagating of Pansies where 
these are required. This can easily be managed under an ordinary hand- 
glass, while the old plants in the beds may be cut down fairly dose to the 
ground, and then, if you give them a Httle earthing up, they will soon 
throw out shoots whichyou can afterwards take off— with the roots attached 
to them, of course — and plant out wherever they are wanted. 

The sowing of winter Spinach, if made as we advised last month, may 
now require thinning out. Each plant should be left about 9 inches apart ; 
be careful also to keep them clear of weeds, and when you proceed to 
gather your first dishes, let these be made up only from the outside leaves 
the inner ones being left to develop. W. Eldeb. 
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To-Day^ has an article by Sidney Olivier on Perverse Socialism '*, which 
is likely to open a somewhat warm discussion, and it would be interesting if 
the editor would admit a defence of the Marxian doctrine from a true be- 
liever. The Commonweal * keeps up its character as the best weekly exponent 
of Socialism.* The Practical Socialist^ has some interesting reports of paperis 
read at the meetings of the Fabian Society, as well as other articles. The 
Anti-Sweater^ is a new publication, pleading the cause of the most oppressed 
class of the community. I hope it may succeed. 

The R&puhlican* announces a change of name; it is henceforth to be 
issued as the Radicaly and Mr. Standring hopes soon to be able to announce 
its conversion into a weekly journal. The Malthusian^ has a long and appre- 
ciative paper on Annie £esant*s article on ** The Law of Population and its 
relation to Socialism " which appeared in these columns. The Present Day' 
is not flourishing; it wants color. 

England has no paper at all comparable to the Woman^a Journal ^^ pub- 
lished in Boston, U.S.A., and edited by Lucy Stowd, H. B. Blackwell, and 
Alice Stone Blackwell. It records the doings of eminent women, gives de- 
tails of women's work, and has articles written by women. We learn from 
it that the Rev. Annie H. Shaw is lecturing in Michigan, that Aleine Row- 
land was sworn in a notary on her twenty-first birthday, that Mrs. Rose E. 
Bryan, M.D., has accepted the position of Physician to a county infirmary. 
It is a bright, readable paper, and women ought to support it. 

Among Radical pamphlets one on ** Landlordism "® deserves to be read ; 
the object of it is right, but the details are open to much discussion. The 
Report of the Land Nationalisation Society for 1885-6 *° is an interesting 
document. Those interested in the coming question of the disestablishment 
of State Churches cannot do better than read and distribute the ** Sins of 
the Church" ;i* Nos. 9, 10, 11, 12, by John Robertson, are a perfect mine of 
information touching the Church of Scotland. 

Rationalists will find a very useful collection of facts about " The Age 
of the Earth "12 in Mr. C. C. CatteU's Httie tract. 



1 W. Reeves, 186, Fleet Street, E.C. » Socialist League, 13, Farringdon Road, 
E.G. * J. W. Lansdown, 277, Whitechapel Road, E. 

« G. Standring, 8 and 9, Finshury Street, E.C. « Freethought Publishing 
Company, 63, Fleet Street. E.C. "^ J. Heywood, Manchester and London. 

8 Office : 6, Park Street, Boston, U.S.A. 

9 F. L. Soper, 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. '« 67, Charing Cross, 
S.W. " Freethought Publishing Company, 63, Fleet Street, E.C. 

12 Gr. and J. H. Shipway, 39, Moor St., Birmingham. 
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" For the right moment you must wait, as 
Fahius did most patiently, when warring against 
Hannihaly though many censured his delays; hut 
when the time comes you must strike hard, as 
Fahius did, .or your waiting will he in vain, 
and fruitless,^ ^ 

" Tbttth shall make va febe, 

LiBBBTY ICAXS WISE." 



Basis. 
The members of the Fabian Society assert that the system of production 
for profit instead of production for use ensures the comfort and happiness of 
the few at the expense of the sufferings of the many, and that society must 
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be reconstructed in such a manner as will secure the general welfare and 
happiness. 

Aim. 

The aim of the Society is to help forward the reconstruction of the 
Social System in accordance with the highest moral possibilities. 

Methods. 

The holding of meetings for discussion, reading of papers and reports. 
The delegation of members to attend meetings on social questions, debates 
at workmen's clubs, etc. The publication of tracts and pamphlets, pointing 
out the evils and immorality of the present system and advocating a policy 
of reconstruction. The appointment of members to put forward the views 
of the Society in lectures and addresses. 

The Fabian Society collects and diffuses information on social questions ; 
its objects are educational as well as militant. It seeks recruits from all 
ranks of society, believing that not only those who suffer from the present 
system, but also many who personally benefit by it, recognise its evils and 
will welcome a remedy. 

The Fabian Society looks for the reconstruction of the social system in 
the emancipation of all natural and accumulated wealth from the control 
of individuals or classes, by placing such wealth in the hands of the Com- 
munity for the general benefit. The Fabian Society further endeavors to 
help forward the regeneration and evolution of Society, and insists that 
only a general high sense of duty and the subordination of individualistic 
aims to the general good can bring about true justice and true liberty, and 
ensure the true dignity of Man. 

Branches. 
Fabian Societies may be formed in any town or district by not less than 
ten persons, each such society prefixing to the name " Fabian Society" the 
name of its town or district, and using only such localised title in all publi- 
cations and notices. Each such Fabian Society shall fix its own rate of 
subscription, shall have complete control over its own funds, and shall make 
its own rules ; subject to the proviso that no rule shall be made which con- 
flicts with the basis and aim of the central Society. It shall appoint one of 
its members as Corresponding Secretary, and communicate the name and 
address of the member so chosen to the Executive of the Fabian Society, 
thus providing facilities for intercommunication, for the circulation of litera- 
ture, and for the exchange of lecturers. 

All information may be obtaiued from the Secretary, Mr. Edward Pease, 
150, Portsdown Eoad, London, N.W. The Society meets on the first and 
third Fridays of every month. The meetings commence after the recess, on 
the third Friday in September. 



Great Britain. 

The Labor Bureau, established on Mr. Charles Bradlaugh's initiative, is 
now in working order, with Mr. John Burnett, the secretary of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers, at its head. Mr. Burnett has lately shown 
strong Socialistic leanings, and we can regard his appointment with satis- 
faction. The statistics supplied by the Bureau will, as in America, be of 
the greatest use to Socialist agitators. 

In Staffordshire and Worcestershire the pressure of want is becoming 
intolerable. Some weeks since the chainmakers gave notice that unless 
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their wages were raised they would strike, as hundreds of families were 
literally starving. The employers, in order to undersell each other, had 
been reducing wages time after time, till they had reached a point at which 
living was impossible. As the unhappy workers could gain no redress, 
they have struck. If they must starve, they may as well starve idle as 
working. The Cannock Chase district is also the scene of terrible privations. 
Mr. Bradlaugh, who went there on August 9th to help in founding a miners* 
association, reports that many men are only earning Ss. a week, some 16s., 
and that the Marquis of Anglesey, a non-resident landlord, is taking more 
than £30,000 a year "in royalties from the pits, whilst the workers in those 
pits are starving, or their families are eking out a miserable existence on 
parochial relief". If our system were Socialistic the miners would receive 
the full value of their labor, and not a penny would go to an idle nobleman, 
on the ludicrous pretence that he is the ** owner'* of natural agents. 
Meanwhile, under the present system, the idle nobleman lives in luxury, 
and the workers, who turn the natural agents into wealth, are starving. 

In Wales, also, the coal trade is in a very bad way. Four hundred 
miners in Ehondda Valley have struck against a reduction, and another 
thousand have been thrown out of work. A large number of slate quarry- 
men have been dismissed, the output being reduced. The four months' 
strike in the Llanelly district is at an end ; the men returned to work on 
August 7th. 

A national conference of Scotch miners was held at Glasgow on August 
9th. The delegates from Ayrshire pressed for closer imion, pointing out 
that if the men really held together they could get an advance of 6d. a day. 
The eight hours* day is being^very generally adopted, and this is good ; but 
unhappily the men are only getting 2s. 6d. a day, and this at five days a 
week — too much for such exhausting toil — gives them 12s. 6d. a week on 
which to ** live **. 12s. 6d. a week for forty hours of most arduous work, dur- 
ing every hour of which the miner has his life in his hand. "When a capitalist 
runs any risk of losing his money he expects high profits to " compensate 
him for his risk ** ; but the miner has to risk his life to earn the reward of 
slow starvation. 

A hopeful movement against the sweating system in London has been 
commenced among the tailors. They have formed a ** London Tailors* and 
Machinists* Society**, which meets at the Pavilion Yard, Whitechapel, E., 
and is carrying on a vigorous propaganda. Its organ in the press is the 
Anti-sweater ^ and its programme is as follows: — (1.) To reduce the hours 
of labor. (2.) To have sufficient accommodation for the work. (3.) To 
dispense with the coke fire in the workshop. (4.) To provide good sanitary 
arrangements. (5.) To be allowed half an hour for tea. (6.) Not to work 
Thursday nights later than ordinary nights. (7.) That an hour should be 
allowed for dinner on Fridays. (8.) To receive and give one week*s notice. 
(9.) To obtain the standard wages. The Fabian Society is helping forward 
this useful movement by placing lecturers at its disposition. 

The persecution of London Socialists for open-air speaking goes gaily 
forward. It has been proved that the police permit other meetings in BeU. 
Street at the very time that they interfere with the Socialist ones. Williams 
and Mainwaring, committed for trial for imagining that they had as much 
1 ight to speak in the streets as temperance orators and Salvation Army 
howlers, were tried at the Middlesex Sessions on August 11th, 12th, 13th, 
and fined £20 each, as well as ordered to find sureties in £50 to "keep the 
peace ** for twelve months. Williams, being unable to pay so heavy a fine, 
was sent to gaol for two months, and Mr. Edlin refused to make him a 
first-class misdemeanant, trifling as his "offence** was. Hundreds of 
meetings are held in the streets every Sunday in London, but the police 
only summon the Socialists. Mr. H. M. Hyndman sent to the Pall M " 
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Gazette a very effective argument, a list of meetings held on a Sunday 
morning in some of the London streets, and uninterfered with by the police. 
In several of these real obstruction took place. In addition to the two 
cases cited above, William Morris, T. E. "Wardle, and J. Allman have been 
summoned and fined. 

A new imdertaking is being started, the Cooperative Financial Associa- 
tion, to assist in the formation of manufacturing and agricultural co-oper- 
ative societies, by lending capital at 5 per cent, interest to approved bodies 
of workers. The Society is l^ely to prove too extreme for those who desire 
to keep things as they are, and not extreme enough for those who desire to 
change the present social system. 

Atjsteia. 

The law against the Socialists, depriving them of the right of trial by 
jury, passed last June, is now in force, and the Austrian Socialists lie wholly 
at the mercy of their enemies. 

Belgium. 

The punishments inflicted in connexion with the destruction of the 
Bandoux glassworks at Charleroi last spring are of terrible severity. Two 
men were sentenced on August 11th to twenty years* penal servitude, one 
to fifteen years, and two to twelve years. Seven others were imprisoned for 
three months, and six were acquitted. It is true that the destruction of 
property in the riots was at once foolish and wicked ; but it is also true that 
men driven mad by long continued starvation ought not to be measured as 
though they acted in cold blood. The shocking lowness of the wages paid 
to the unhappy miners was the real cause of the outbreak. Little has been 
said on this point in England, but the Commission appointed to investigate 
the condition of the miners has reported that they earn from 12 francs to 
15 francs a week ( 9s. 6d. to lis. lOjd.), or 48 to 60 francs a month. The 
Commission puts 100 francs a month as the minimum on which a family of 
five persons can exist. Girls aged from 15 to 18 work undergroimd from 
5 a.m. to 9 or 11 p.m. In some cases they work from 4 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
They receive 2 francs (Is. 7d.) a day. Until the miners rioted, no attention 
was paid to their misery ; they were left to starve. It is surely not unfair 
to ask if society should first make men wild with misery, and then heavily 
punish them for their wildness ? Better cure the disease than drive in the 
symptoms. 

The desire of the Belgian workers for imiversal suffrage has been 
testified in the most emphatic, albeit orderly, manner during the past 
month. Thirty-two worfanen's associations met at Louvi^re on July 2bth, 
and demanded it. At Brussels on August 8th a successful demonstration 
was held in preparation for the National Demonstration called for August 
15th. It was feared for some time that the authorities would endeavor to 
prevent the holding of the latter, but on August 11th the burgomaster of 
Brussels gave a written permission for its being held. It accordingly took 
place on August 15th, and was a magnificent success, reflecting the greatest 
credit on the Belgian Socialists. The Standard complains that in Belgium 
it is impossible to distinguish the Labor party from the Socialists. May it 
soon be the same in every civilised land. 

A Socialist printing establishment has been broken into by the authori- 
ties, and a pamphlet by Alfred Dufuisseaux, entitled ** Grand Catechisme du 
Peuple ", has been seized. 

Denmabk. 

A new law has just been levelled against Socialists, under which their 
goods can be seized when they are punished witii fines. Hitherto they have 
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been sent to prison on non-payment, but it is thought that the seizure of 
their goods will have on them a more deterrent effect. 

Feance. 

Several Socialists have been elected in the late municipal elections, and 
Duc-Quercy— still in prison for helping the Decazeville miners while they 
were on strike — has been proposed for the vacant seat on the municipal 
council of Paris. 

Louise Michel, Jules Guesde, Susini, and Paul Lafargue were tried on 
August 12th for inciting to murder and pillage. At a meeting at the 
Chateau d*Eau, Louise Michel is reported to have said : ** Assassins must be 
got rid of. These folk, these who govern us, are robbers and assassins ; 
robbers are arrested, assassins are killed. To the water with these ! " It 
may be taken for granted that Louise Michers words, the report of which 
comes only from her enemies, were much misrepresented, for she denied 
that she had used them. One thing is certain, that whatever Louise Michel 
may say when speaking in the abstract of '* rulers ", she is the most tender- 
hearted and generous of women when dealing with concrete men and women 
who are in need of help. On her sad voyage to New Caledonia, she went 
bare-foot that she might give her shoes and stockings to others, and went 
hungry often that she might see others satisfied. It is a miserable sort of 
society that turns into criminals its heroes and its saints. Louise Michel 
was sentenced to four months' imprisonment and a fine of 1000 francs. 
Guesde and Lafargue were sentenced to six months, and Susini to four. 
A Bonapartist, accused of inciting to murder, pillage, and the overthrow of 
the Eepublic, in articles the publication of which he admitted, was acquitted I 
One would like to know something of^e composition of that jury. 

A strike has occurred at Vierzon against a reduction of wage. The chief 
municipal authorities are helping the workers. It is a most encouragiag 
thing to see how the municipal councils throughout France are becoming 
more and more in sympathy with the proletariat, and are beginning to 
range themselves on its side in the contests between Capital and Labor. 

Geemany. 

The iron despotism of Bismarck weighs ever more heavily on the 
Socialist party. Bebel, Auer» Vollmar, and Frohme were sentenced on 
August 4th to nine months' imprisonment, and Dietz to six months. 
Besides these members of the Eeichstag, Viereck and Ullrich have been 
sentenced to nine, Muller and Heinzel to six months' imprisonment. All 
are further mulcted in costs. The crime for which these sentences are the 
punishment is belonging to a secret association ; the German Government 
forbidding open associations of Socialists, punishes secret ones. These men 
are punished merely because they are Socialists, who are employing what 
would be legal and constitutional methods of agitation in any decently free 
country. But as Bismarck finds Bebel and his friends dangerous in 
Parliament, he throws them into prison. The judge questioned the accused 
in most unfair fashion, demanding of each whether he desired to see the 
SociaUdemocraVwidiQly circulated. Bebel boldly answered that he fervently 
hoped its circulation might increase ; some of the others objected to the 
question, Viereck declaring that wishes ought not to form the subject of 
judicial investigation, The shamefdl sentences can only cause Socialists to 
nnrse more bitter hatred than ever against the German tyranny. 

On August 6th, at Hamburg, eight Socialists were arrested as they were 
holding a meeting at an inn. The papers found on them prove the existence 
of a widespread Socialist organisation. At Leipzig seventeen Socialists have 
been sent to prison for three months for circulating Socialist literature. 
Yogel, at Zurckan, has been condemned to a similar term of imprisonmenjt 
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as a Socialist ; and at Maimheiin Banttenneister, an Anarchist, has been 
thrown into prison. liczbinsky, the editor of a Posen paper, has been 
condemned to nine months' imprisonment for ** insulting the Government " 
and spreading revolutionary writings. It is so hard to tell the truth about 
a Government without insulting it. 

HOLLA^TD. 

A riot, which broke out in Amsterdam over a brutal popular pastime, 
was, of course, set down to the Socialists, but investigation proved mat they 
had nothing to do with it. The burgomaster has forbidden the sale of 
papers in the streets, on the ground that they inflame the public mind. 

On the charge of having written and circulated publications vaguely 
described as ^' exciting", Fortuye, a Socialist, has been thrown into prison. 

EussiA. 
A widespread revolutionary and Socialist conspiracy has been discovered 
in Warsaw, and a number of students have been arrested. Poor Poland ! 
but each striking down of her heroes by the tyrants is followed by new 
organisation : every gap is filled by a fresh soldier. 

The Tzar has been much disturbed lately by the receipt of warnings from 
Nihilists. The other day, he found one in his hat. He is not comforted by 
the fact that several of the "best" agents of the secret police have lately 
been found dead. The most minute precautions are being taken to preserve 
the Tzar*s life, but the awkward point is that it is impossible to say how 
many of those charged to protect him may be NihUists. Particularly 
uneasy lies the head that wears the Eussian crown. 

Amesica. 

The long trial of the Chicago anarchists lasted on through the end of 
July and on into August, and is still proceeding when we go to press. 

The labor troubles still continue. Another great strike has taken place 
in Chicago. Hirth, Simon and Palm, convicted of ** inciting to riot" at 
Milwaukee, have been sentenced severally to nine months* imprisonment. 
Five men, tried in New York for boycotting a saloon-keeper, were sentenced, 
one to three years and eight months' hard labor, two others to two years 
and ten months, and the remaining two to one year and six months. These 
heavy sentences have only raised the anger of the workmen, and the 
central Labor Unions of New York and Brooklyn have replied by passing a 
formal boycott against the chief witness at the trial. He is a brewer, and 
they have boimd all their members not to drink his beer, nor to use any 
house in which it is sold. The labor war in America has entered a very 
acute stage. 

The extravagance of a few not unnaturally irritates the large numbers 
who suffer from want. For instance, Mr. Gould requires for his household 
—according to the report in the PaM Mall Gazette — ^three tutors for three 
small boys, at £800, £400, and £360 a year ; a cook and assistant at £300, 
a butler and assistant at £280, a housekeeper at £200, and eleven other 
servants at from £36 to £48 a year each. The town stable costs £1,200 a 
year, and the only daughter needs £1,000 a year for her dresses, and takes 
music lessons at £4 each, while the three boys have each £1 a week pocket 
money. Mr. Gould*s country seat costs £76 a day to keep up ; and his 
yacht, for which he paid £20,000, costi £190 a month for wages, coals, etc., 
when he is not on it, and an extra £160 a month when he is. When men 
see their children growing pallid from want, they are hardly likely to con- 
template with patience such monstrous expenditure by a single fanuly. 
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It is only of the new ministry in the House of Commons that one can 
say much. The ministers who sit in the Lords are beyond the reach 
of ordinary mortals, and perhaps this is of less consequence, as the 
indiscreet utterances of Lord Salisbury are day by day explained 
away or filtered down or absolutely revoked by his colleagues in the 
Commons. 

Lord Bandolph Churchill is leader of the House and Chancellor ' ^ 
of the Exdiequer, and he is 87 years of age. A very different Lord 
Bandolph Churchill indeed from the quicksilvery, never-at-rest young 
gentleman who, sitting below the gangway from 1880 to 1885, did his 
best to make Mr. Gladstone's life one of continuous vexation ; whose 
fingers were never quiet, and whose moustache was kept constantly 
in twirl byanunceasing twiddle of thumb andfinger^-or, in emergencies, 
of both thimibs and all fingers. Now, exicept under intense pressure, his 
hands lie motionless across his knees, and a sort of waxen rigidity has 
been manufactured for his face. On the whole the new character— ond 
which is hardly likely to last, has, with slight exceptions, been that of 
a sort of Prince Charming. To Mr. Caleb Wright he was ready to 
freely grant useful bluebooks to the free libraries of great towns. To 
financ i al economists he was ready to appoint oosuoittees to inquire 
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into the yarious spending departments, and, as evidence that this was 
not a sham, the redoubtable Arthur O'Connor, who knows more of the 
inner side of public accounts, and who utilises his knowledge more 
than any other private member, is to be one of themselves. To my- 
self, there was the voluntary concession of a committee to inquire into 
perpetual pensions, and a promise that no further commutations should 
take place until the committee had reported. To the astonished and 
admiring House, an actual abandonment of the £10,000 secret service 
money, hitherto received from the consolidated fund by the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary of the Treasury. To Mr. Pamell fine words, in- 
cluding the opportunity of introducing some Irish legislation after aU 
legislation other than financial had been positively repudiated. Yet 
Lord Eandolph Churchill is not quite happy ; many of his speeches 
are revivified not quite to his advantage ; many of his not very ancient 
but indisputably indiscreet declarations are requoted for his annoyance. 
And, beyond this, he has the worry that his nominal leader, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, makes dashing but inconvenient declarations 
which, shocking even the Liberal Unionists, have to be explained 
away. Late at night the physique shows lack of strength for sustained 
effort, and the necessity for self-oontrdl is a great strain. If Lord 
Bandolph Churchill keeps the power he has so easily gained, he will 
find it diflicult at the same time to keep his health and temper ; 
especially when the forces of the Opposition are somewhat rallied 
against him. At present Mr. Gladstone is away; Sir W. Har- 
court's onslaughts of bitter sarcasm are only sometimes; Sir H. 
James is at present silent; Lord Hartington gives a contempt- 
. uous but effective support; and Mr. Chamberlain is a devoted 
patron un peu trop afficM. Lord Eandolph Churchill is well aided 
by his whips, especially by Mr. Akers-Douglas, who is a model 
whip ; but he is not quite sure of his neighbors on the front bench. 
I fancy that Mr. A. J. Balfour has occasional philosophic doubts as 
to the thorough wisdom of his chief, and I do not believe that Mr. *W. 
H. Smith has entirely forgotten the history of '* Marshall and Snel- 
grove". The problem is the next door neighbor. Sir M. Hicks 
Beach, who having with unexpected suddenness carried his pennant 
away from the ranks of Sir Stafford Northcote, may now remember a 
phrase of William of Orange, used of the ancestor of his present 
leader, that he availed himself of the treason but did not love the 
traitor. 

Mr. "W. H. Smith is Secretary of War, and he too is ready to 
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please everybody. There shall be an enquiry certainly into War 
Office irregularities, and possibly amother enquiry into Ordnance 
scandals, and ''he will take care that there is no repetition" of the 
mournful matters which cost men's lives in Egypt and the Soudan, 
when food and medicine both went wrong. Mr. Smith has redeeming 
points: he detests Sir Henry Tyler, and he thinks Oolonel Hughes 
Hallett is a bore. 

Sir Michael Hicks Beach has a post of pain and peril, and at 
present holds it fairly well; but what will he do when the strain 
grows almost unbearable ? Oolonel Saunderson as a supporter is almost 
as unpleasant as Dr. Tanner as a querist ; and, worse than aU, the 
evils in Ireland are real, and will grow worse daily imtil they are 
dealt with. Sir M. Hicks Beach says that he will deal with them, 
inter aHa^ by a plan of local self-government on a popular basis. If 
these words are not mere sound without value, then Lord Salisbury's 
speech in her Majesty's Theatre is already repudiated, and in any case 
the days of grace are short. 

Mr. Henry Matthews is an able Home Secretary, a very ablie 
Home Secretary, a pleasant-spoken Home Secretary; the ultra- 
Protestants do not like him; he is a Boman Oatholic, and Lord 
Bandolph Churchill, a, tolerant, highminded, and broad-viewing 
gentleman — as I have good reasons to know— does not like the 
''irrational and senseless" intolerance of the Conservative Protestants 
who object to a man on account of differences of religious opinion. 
What a many generations have passed since the now Chancellor of the 
Exchequer led the foe against Mr. Gladstone to the tune of "Brad- 
laugh and Blasphemy " ! Mr. Henry Matthews is a new minister, a 
brand new minister, and for the moment he is sweeping clean ; but I 
am not sure if the broom-head will last. 

The best working member of the new Ministry not in the Cabinet 
(though I do not like him) is Mr. Eitchie, the President of the Local 
Government Board, one of the few instances in which a roimd man 
has not been dropped into a square hole. I at present admire at a 
distance his passages of arms with Mr. Pickersgill. 

For the Attorney-General, Sir E. Webster, I have a sort of kindly 
recollection ; it was his impleasant duty on his entry into office to 
make his first official speech against myself, and it was a mixture of 
kindliness and bad law that won my grateful recognition. There is 
the great distinction between Sir E. Webster and the present Lord 
Chancellor. Sir E. Webster is a gentleman. 
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I cannot say much of the Solicitor-General, Sir E. CHarke ; 
buttoned-up in his new coat and his new knighthood, he is much too 
superior a person to be trifled with by irreverent hands. Since he has 
been knighted he has said nothing, and his silence is golden. 

The Secretary for Scotland is a courteous gentleman, and I some- 
times wonder whether he knows how blessed he is in haYing* an 
"angel" for Lord Advocate — ^not that Mr. Macdonald is always 
angelic towards Dr. Olark. The attributes of the celestial office are 
perhaps reserved in practice for the Irvingite Church. 

Mr. Eobertson, the Scotch Solicitor-General, always riles me ; I 
have a sort of notion that he must Be distantly related to a man whom 
I once knew as Sir Hardinge GifEard, who must have been split in 
two, and that Mr. Eobertson is descended from one of the halves. 

Lord Oharles Beresford is not only a dashing sea captain — ^he is 
really a conscientious naval lord; and when I made serious charges 
against the Transport Service he, in a simple straightforward manner, 
tried to find out the truth. The permanent officials assured him tihat 
'* Mr. Bradlaugh's charges were all entirely unfounded ", which '^vas 
at least a refreshingly audacious fashion of denying allegationB e^rery 
item of which can be clearly proved by official evidence. 

A Junior Lord of the Admiralty, stifled by his office into almost 
ignominious silence, is Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett. What a change! 
Ashmead-Bartlett, free from official trammels, was a vigilant and 
unfailing watchman against each act of wicked Eussia. IBach night 
we heard his voice,- now Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett is dumb, thongh 
Eussia is perhaps more active than usual. 

A keen, busy-minded Secretary of the Admiralty is Mr. Forwood, 
with some knowledge of shipping to justify his functions. 

Sir Henry Holland, as Vice-President of the Council, is a quiet 
gentleman with much tact: one who knows how to pour oil on 
troubled waters. 

Mr. Eaikes does not seem quite happy as Postmaster-General. 
There is almost a funereal solemnity about his replies to Mr. Henniker- 
Heaton, who wants letters taken everywhere for one penny, and to 
Mr. Hubbard, who is hurt that the Post Office shows no more con- 
sideration to rich bankers whose letters are stolen than is shown to 
poor servant girls under similar circumstances. 

Chaeles Bbadlaijoh:. 
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I HATE heard or read somewliere that all chadren are naturalists from 
the age of one upwards. If deHght on seeing a bright beautiful bird 
or graceful quadruped, or pleasure in keeping pets, constitutes a 
naturalist, this may be true; but of the hundreds, I may say 
thousands, of children who show a liking for animals, very few 
indeed in after years retain their interest in them sufficiently to 
become themselves collectors, observers— naturalists in the true sense 
of the word. 

. In the following pages I wish to try and give an account of my 
meeting with a man who was and still is a true naturalist, as hard- 
working m the closet as in the field, and whose devotion to the study 
of nature has known no break, from the days he could first walk up 
till now. I must, of course, avoid giving the actual names of persons 
and locahties for obvious reasons. 

Many years ago I was transferred from an appointment in Southern 
India to the post of a wing subaltern, as it was called in those days, 

wing officer, as it is termed now, in the Regiment Bengal 

Infantry, located then at one of the largest and most popular stations 
in the North West Provinces of India. 

My interest in birds and butterflies dates from my school days, 
Mid I had begun collecting almost from the day of my landing in the 
East, and at the time of my transfer had pretty nearly exhausted the 
district m Southern India where I had been some years. I was there- 
fore much pleased At being removed right across the continent to new 
ooUectmg grounds. 

Thursday in India is the Brigade holiday— no parades are held on 

that day. Taking advantage of this, I determined to go out collecting 

on the first Thursday after my arrival at the new station. My 

bungalow, a large ramshackle building in doubtful repair, but the 

only house I could get in the vicinity of the lines of my regiment, 

stood on the very brink of the high southern bank of the Ganges. On 

the Ihursday afternoon in question, accompanied by a Mohammedan 

lad carrying my bird stick and spare ammunition, I took my way 

across a sandy mullah (water-course) which lay a little below my 

house, and made towards the station race-course, above which, 

towards the civil lines, heavy topes (groves) of mangoes, guavas, 

and tamarinds grew in masses on rising ground. It was a lovely 

evening towards the middle of November, and to me, just come 

from the steaming heats of the south-west coast, the sHght chiUiness 

m the air was delightfully bracing. Looking out sharply for 

birds, as I scrambled down the bank of the mullab I nearly trod 

on a magnificent horned owl fOtus hengalensisj. Up it got wi^ a 

great flapping; and down it went to a charge of number 10 shot from 

my little collecting gun. Carefully smoothing its feathers, and 

hangiJig It on the bird stick, I hastened* on to the nearest tope. Here 

*K^ ^ees were Hterally alive with birds, and these not only birds 

habitat 18 tlje hot plains of India, but many a migrant and 
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straggler from the Himalayas driven southwards by the increasing 
cold of winter. Half an hour's lively pop — ^pop — ^pop from my gun, 
and I had filled my bird-stick ; and as I could not possibly have time 
to skin very many birds that evening, I reluctantly left tiLe shade of 
the trees and got out on to the open racecourse. Here, seating myself 
on a mound of earth, I lit my pipe and examined the birds I Imd shot, 
smoothing and arranging their feathers, and stuffing cotton into their 
mouths to prevent their plumage being soiled by the blood issuing 
therefrom. I had a dozen specimens in all, some of them birds of 
lovely plumage, such as the golden-backed woodpecker fBrachyptemw 
aurantiusj, the gem-like purple honey-sucker fArachneethra asiaticaj 
and the verditer flycatcher fStoparola melanopsj^ a hill bird. 

The sun was sinking rapidly in the west ; great shafts of golden 
light streamed through the trunks of the trees, and lit up Ihe green- 
sward of the racecourse. Beyond this, away to my right, a great 
waste of sand covered with jhow bushes (Tamwrisca indicaj stretched 
down to the edge of the Ganges, which, now reduced to a mere thread of 
water pools, shallow, but crowded with birds, waders, teal, duck, and 
aU the host of migratory cold weather visitants, shone here and there 
under the rays of the setting sun. Before me, seated on the tussocky 
lumps of earth in a newly-dug field, were scores of the lovely blue- 
tailed bee-eater fMerops philvppensisjj and every now and then two or 
three of these would rise up and wheel round in graceful flight, 
uttering their well-known rolling whistle. As I sat quietly smoKng 
my pipe and watching the birds, I felt at peace with all the world. 
But evening was closing in, and I had birds to skin and prepare. I 
was just on the point of starting back for my bungalow, when my 
attention was attracted by a strange figure which came striding along 
the racecourse towards me. At ^st sight I took it for a loafer, but 
then he, for it wtis a man, or rather a boy, was too young ; besides, 
loafers are not in the habit of carrying guns about. I wondered who 
and what he could be — a figure strange enough to give rise to any 
amount of conjecture. Imprimis, a shocking bad hat, that had once 
been felt, covering a yellow thatch of hair, a long, thin, freckled red 
face, with rather keen blue eyes, an old hhakee ^ shooting coat, ditto 
trousers much too large for him, and bare feet completed the tout 
ensemble of his person. Over his left shoulder, held by one hand, he 
carried an immense long-barreled single muzzle-loading gun of 
tremendous bore, while in the other hand swung an old dilapidated 
carpet-bag, having in rather startling contrast a superb jackal-skin 
rug strapped in a roll outside it. As this strangely accoutred being 
passed me, he glanced quickly at the birds hung on the bird-stick in 
the hand of my native follower, half -stopped as if about to address 
me, hesitated, smiled, and passed on. I got a good look at him ; he 
was quite a boy. I should have guessed him to be about nineteen 
years of age. Away he went at a long loping trot, and disappeared 
among the jhow bushes in the direction of the river. Wondering who 
he coidd be, I returned to my bimgalow and set to work skinning the 
birds I had procured, and by the time the dress bugle sounded for 
mess had managed to get the bodies out of most of them. 

^ Khakee cloth, Amerioap drill— dyed a yellow brown, 
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After mess I returned early to my house. It was a superb, moon- 
lit night, cold, bracing, almost frosty. Not feeling sleepy, I wandered 
out to the edge of the high bank beyond my house, overlooking the 
river. Far away gleamed the stream like a silver thread winding in 
and out among the dark jhow bushes. From over the sands came the 
clang of wild geese, and the whistle of wild fowl, mixed with the 
nearer unearthly cry of jackals from a comer of my own compound, 
which, overgrown with cactus and surpab grass {Saccharum sunja), 
formed a famous hiding place for them in the day time. The bright 
moonlight shone upon and lighted up with wondrous clearness the 
numberless pools on the sands left by the river when it shrank to its 
narrow cold-weather channel. Close by the largest of these, and 
about a mile from where I stood, I could dimly make out a black 
patch like a small hut. Oarelesdy wondering whose it could be, I 
suddenly saw a bright flash near it, followed by a deep booming 
report. "That must be my friend with the big gun," I muttered to 
myself. Getting curious to know what he was shooting, I got my gun 
and a few cartridges, and, scrambling down the high bank, made 
across the sands towards the hut by the pool. Twenty minutes took 
me up to it, and then I saw that the black patch was a hut. Beside 
it stood the boy I had seen on the racecourse, and with him was a 
wild-looking native, dressed only in a lungootie (waist-cloth), and 
dripping with wet. He held in his hands three wild geese and a duck 
evidently just shot. 

" Good evening," I said, greeting my friend with the gun. " Have 
you shot these geese ?" 

"Yes," he repHed. 

" May I ask what you do with them ?" 

" I sell them ; I sold some to your mess a day or two ago. I get 
my living by shooting game and preparing birds' skins and feathers.' ' 

The voice was pleasant and the words well pronounced, but the 
peculiar and once heard unmistakeable accent, called by Europeans in 
India " chee-chee", hung about them. 

Presently he said, " You were collecting bird& on the racecourse 
this evening?". 

" Yes, I am making a collection," I replied. " Do you collect ?" 

" I have a small collection," he said ; " but I prepare and sell a 
good nimiber." 

"Who buys them?" . 

"The museum here takes a few occasionally, and then I know 
two or three gentlemen that collect and who are glad of rare speci- 
mens." 

I did not know there was a museum at the station, and I said so, 
and had some further talk with that strange youth, in the course of 
which he frankly told me a good deal about himself : that his name 
was Bob Lock, that he had been born and brought up at that very 
fetation, that his father and mother lived there, and that the former 
was a clerk in some Government office. I invited Lock, if he were not 
going to shoot any more that night, to come up and stay till morning 
at my bungalow ; and I took — bought — the geese from him for tb^ 
mess. 
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While we were talking, Lock's native attendant was not idle. He 
had lit a fire in the hut, plucked and cleaned the duck, which, split in 
two, was soon grilling on spits of bamboo and sending out a most 
appetising odor. Lock asked me to partake as soon as it was done, 
but as I had just dined I refused, and coming outside the hut looked 
around. It was a wild and curious scene. The sky was of an intense 
blue black color, with the light of the stars only faintly showing 
against the bright radiance of the fuU moon. The pool in &ont of me 
was long and irregular in shape, four hundred yards or so one way, 
and curving round in a crescent; its breadth at the widest about 
sixty yards. A dense growth of jhow bushes as high as one's chest sur- 
rounded it on all sides, reaching down to the water's edge, except on the 
side of the hut, which was built on a little clear patch of sand. A flimsy 
erection enough was this hut of bamboos and tiiatch-grass, and so low 
that one had to creep into it bent double. As far as the eye could 
reach I could see all around a wild tangle of jhow bushes except in 
the direction of my house, where the bank rose high and dark. There 
was a curious sense of desolation in thus standing alone by the bank 
of this wild pool, and this was heightened by the shrill cry of the 
plover, the shriek of the tern, the whistle of wings as flocks of duck 
and teal and snipe flew overhead, and by the distant yells of jackals 
sweeping through the cantonments in search of food. Even the fitful 
light of the fire of sticks, shining through the open doorway of the 
hut, and flashing in gleams on the water, added to the weird lonesome- 
ness of the scene. 

As soon Lock had finished his dinner — supper — ^whatever he called 
it, we made tracks for my bungalow, accompanied by Lock's attendant 
native carrying the geese, the carpet bag, and the jackal-skin rug. I 
lit a cheroot, while Lock, filling a mighty carved wooden pipe, puffed 
away like an engine. Arrived at my house, we had some coffee, and 
talked away right into the "sma' hours". I never was so enter- 
tained or so astonished. Tale after tale of collecting expeditions 
did Lock pour forth — tales that made a naturalist's mouth water; 
and then his knowledge of birds, and beasts, and fishes, and snakes, 
and insects, their habits, their scientific names and history, was 
simply astounding. Wonderfully correct was he too, as I knew 
enough about birds and insects to check and prove him. The upshot 
of that night's adventure was that we two became fast friends. 

In the course of the next week I called on him, and was taken over 
and introduced to his father, a careworn-looking, greyheaded man, a 
clerk in the law courts : a man who had left his home years and 
years ago, in far-off bonnie Yorkshire, and now with a large family 
and small means had no hopes of ever being able to return. As he 
came to know me better, he opened his heart to me about Bob, who 
was his third son. A ne'er-do-well he considered Bob. He told me, 
almost with tears in his eyes, that Bob, having been educated in 
the high school there, had been successively put into the telegraph 
departaient, into the post office, into the railway, into an indigo 
factory, into the police, and into a large iron foundry, but that he would 
have none of these. He (Bob) had adways been a sharp lad, and from 
his childhood had taken to beasts, birds, fishes, et hoc genus omne. 
Attached to the museum in the station was a free library, wonderfully 
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good for an Indian station, and open to anyone to read and study. 
Here Bob passed a vast deal of liis time poring oyer books on 
Natural History. He had even, with great perseverance, taught 
himself to read French and German, and a smattering of Latin. 
Somehow or another he had scraped enough money to buy a very 
strong and serviceable double-barrel breech-loading gun, and the 
other long duck gun that I had seen with him. From that time 
Bob was set up : he turned shikarrie, t.^., hunter and trapper. He 
lived by his gun, as he told me, and made enough to support himself 
and to indulge his " shok " (excuse the Hindustani word, it is very 
expressive, and means a great deal more than "fancy") for natural 
history. At the period of my getting acquainted with him. Bob Lock 
had set up for hilnself, renting a tiny bungalow close by his father's, 
and having for his factotum, man of all work, and only servant, the 
wild-looking native I saw with him in the hut by the Ganges, and 
who by the way was a low caste, or no caste, Kunjur-Ungnoo by 
name. Bob Lock's house was on the very outskirts of the station on 
the opposite side to where my regiment's lines were. It was a tiny 
bungalow, as I have already mentioned, but had a great wilderness of 
ground which was — or at any rate Bob considered it so — attached to it. 
This was a happy hunting-ground for him, and here lay his deer park 
for a dozen or so pet deer and antelope kept by him ; a miniature 
zoological gardens, which contained a bear, a wolf, and a hyena, all 
chained to trees, and tolerably tame ; a large shed under which were 
cages with a pair of mungooses, a toddy-cat {Faradoxurua), a pair of 
field rats, some snakes (harmless ones), a few bats, and some other 
strange pets ; these on one side, the whole of the other half of the 
shed being occupied by a large aviary of wire-netting quite filled 
with birds of various kinds. A second shed, running ^ongside, was 
Lock's workshop, and contained a rough carpenter's table with tools, 
and a small flat-bottomed punt made by his own hands. Behind the 
two sheds was an ordinary native hut of mud and thatch ; this was 
inhabited by XJngnoo and his wife. Whether or not entitled to all 
this ground [along with the small bungalow, at the very low rent he 
paid, Lock seemed perfectly satisfied that he had a prescriptive right 
to it, and no one seemed to question it, but all the same I had grave 
doubts on the subject. 

I have been rather prolix in describing all this, but remembrance 
of his surroundings is indivisibly mixed up with remembrance of the 
man. Living a wUd free life, according to his own fancy ; happy with 
his pets, with no household ties, deeply learned in the one branch of 
zoology ; having two or three well-known scientific men as correspon- 
dents in Europe, and known to all the scientific men in India, I do not 
know whether Eobert Lock's fate was not one to be envied. If ever 
there was a horn naturalist, Eobert Lock was one. From childhood 
he was irresistibly impelled to the study of nature, and at the present 
time his name is familiar to all who have studied the natural history 
of the East. 

One characteristic tale of him will end this paper. 

It was about three months after I had made Lock's acquaintance 
that a friend of mine, a shining light and authority on snakes, turned 
up on a visit to me. Birds and butterflies were my specialty, but "^ 
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had incidentally collected for various friends a good number of 
snakes, and in the course of collecting had gained a good deal of 
knowledge about their habits. The night after the arrival of my 
friend aforesaid — the authority on snakes — we had a talk about his 
favorites, and I mentioned to him that a misstatement concerning the 
pretty little viper Echi» carinata had crept into his published work 
on the snakes of India, the misstatement being that the Echis did not 
climb. My friend stuck to the statement, however, and said that I 
must have either mistaken some other snake for the EchiSy qt that the 
snake of that kind that I saw had been dropped on to the milk bush 
( CaUropis gigantea) on which I had seen him by some serpentivorous 
bird, and, finding itself in an odd situation, had paused to consider the 
state of affairs, until frightened by my passing. As my friend was, 
as I have already stated, a big gun in the way of snakes, I did not 
like to continue the argument, but determined to give him proof if I 
could that the Echis did climb. * 

My friend was going to stop with me till the end of the week ; 
it was then Tuesday. On the Wednesday morning I rushed over to 
Robert Lock, told him of the argument I had had with my friend, 
and asked him whether he could procure me a live Echia by the 
Friday following. 

" -EbAif* is awfully rare in these parts, but I will see what I can 
do for you. You are quite right about its climbing trees," he went 
on. **I had a deuced narrow shave once. I was collecting bairs 
{ZizipJiua jvjula) one day, and was just going to lay my hand on what 
I took to be a bunch of the fruit, when out it darted at me. I drew 
back my hand sharp, and it caught my sleeve and hung on. The ib, 
when I shook it off and killed it, turned out to be a very fine specimen 
of Echia carinata. It had been coiled up on the highest branch of the 
bush, which was about four feet from the ground, and the purple 
lozenge-shaped marks on its back completely deceived me." 

When I got back to my friend I told him what Lock had told me, 
adding that I had promised Lock Bs.lO for each living specimen of 
the snake he could bring me by Friday. 

My friend was rather stumped, for he knew Lock to be perfectly 
trustworthy, but was unwilling to give up his preconceived notions. 
He said : 

"I will give Lock Rs.20 for every specimen that climbs up a 
bush." 

"All right," I laughed; " Lock will make something out of our 
argument." 

Punctual as the sun Lock turned up on the Friday, with a bag 
which, on being turned out over an enclosure with a few bushes care- 
fully walled in, let out, not one or two, as I had expected, but no less 
than eleven lively EcJiises. I must say I looked rather blue at having 
to pay up — ^though Lock himself at first refused it — ^Rs.llO ; but my 
friend the snake authority looked bluer still when eight out of the 
eleven snakes, after moving about in an undecided way for about ten 
minutes, set to work and climbed up the bushes, two getting right up 
to the top of one bush, while the others, choosing different bushes, 
got in somewhere. The correction of the misstatement in his book 
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cost that snake-man Es. 160. Of course, Lock and I triumplied. 
How Lock had managed to get eleven of this snake, raxe as it was in 
the district, was marvellous ; but that was Lock all over. He knew 
the haunts of every beast, bird, and creeping thing in the whole dis- 
trict, I believe. C. T. Bingham. 



&jtfxtjcaii0n f0v t^^ ^e0ple^ 



Theke is no matter of more vital interest to the community at large 
than the question of education, and none on which the workers might 
more wisely use at once to the full the political power which is now in 
their hands. A demand for tax-supported elementary, higher, and 
technical education, compulsory on all classes alike, might be 
made too strong to be resisted, and such a demand might well be 
pressed in the interest of the whole community. An educated nation 
would be more likely than an uneducated one to work out the social 
problem wisely and peacefully ; the majority, who have hitherto been 
sacrificed to the minority, would, if educated, be less likely to resort 
to the " wild justice of revenge ", for they would be more capable of 
judging and of estimating fairly the circumstances which have led to 
the class divisions of our present society. An " educated proletariat " 
is the only power that can be at once strong enough and wise enough 
to carry through bloodlessly the tremendous social revolution that lies 
before us; and in the education of the proletariat lie at once the 
certainty of its swift coming and the pledge of its success. The 
balance of political power is now weighed down by the masses ; what 
ought to be the education of those on the exercise of whose power 
depends the future of our commonwealth ? 

Li this matter of popular education we are very distinctly behind 
Germany, Switzerland, and France, as may be seen by referring to 
the interesting Eeport lately made by Mr. Matthew Arnold to the 
Education Department, on '* Certain points connected with Elementary 
Education in Germany, Switzerland and France ". The Eeport dealt 
with Free Education; Quality of Education; Status, training, and 
pensioning of teachers ; and Compulsory attendance and release from 
school. On most of these points the foreign system throws ours into 
the shade, the status of the teachers being the only one in which we 
appear to be on an equality with the other nations. 

Turning first to Free, i,e, tax-supported, Education, we find Mr. 
Arnold to be personally opposed to it on principle, although inclined 
to grant it under present circumstances. But Mr. Arnold can speak 
for himself : 

'*In the first place, the retention of school fees is not a very important 
matter. Simply from the point of view of a friend of education, there are 
advantages in their retention and advantages in their abolition, and the 
, balance of advantage is decidedly in my opinion on the side of retention. 
But we must remember, on the other hand, that there are some questions 
which it is peculiarly undesirable to make matters of continued public 
discussion, questions peculiarly lending themselves to the mischievous 
declamation and arts of demagogues; and that this question of gratv'*^ — 
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popular schooling is one of them. How often, if the question becomes a 
political one, will declaimers be repeating that tiie popular school ought to 
be made free because the wealthier classes have rolu)ed the poor of endow- 
ments intended to educate them. The assertion is not true, indeed ; what 
we call * popular education ' is a quite modem conception ; what the pious 
founders in general designed formerly was to catch all promising subjects 
and to make priests of them. But how surely will popul^ audiences b^eve 
that the popular school has been robbed, and how ImmI for them to believe it, 
how will the confusion of our time be yet further thickened by their be- 
lieving it! I am inclined to think, therefore, that sooner than let free 
popular schooling become a burning political question in a country like 
ours, a wise statesman would do well to adopt ana organise it. Only it will 
be impossible to organise it with the State limiting its concern, as it does 
new, to the popular school only ; and this can be so palpably shown to be a 
matter of common justice that one need not despair of bringing even the 
popular judgment to recognise it." 

The "popular judgment " is likely not only to recognise this, but 
to insist on all education becoming "popular" and tax-supported. 
A truly democratic community must offer to all equal educational 
advantages, and no longer permit " culture " to be monopolised by a 
minority to the exclusion of the majority. It is satisfactory to know 
that such an apostle of culture as Afr. Matthew Arnold will press 
on the State to extend its concern to education generally. 

Under the head of Free Education Mr. Arnold was 

" directed to ascertain whether gratuitous education is confined to elementary 
schools or extends to other schools or colleges ; what reasons induced the 
State to establish the gratuitous system ; in what way (directly or indirectly) 
the lower classes of society are made to feel the weight of the expenditure 
on education ; in what way the dirty and neglected children in large towns 
are dealt with, and especicdly whether aU descriptions of children are mixed 
in the same schoolroom; whether there is a legal prohibition against 
charging fees in public schools even if parents and children are willing to 
pay ; whether the attendance of children has increased or diminished since 
the establishment of free schools." 

In Prussia Mr. Arnold found that while the law directed that instruc- 
tion in the public popular school should be gratuitous, the practice 
was that school fees should be paid. . The school fees, however, on 
an average for the whole kingdom only meet 20*58 per cent, of the 
cost of teaching, while the municipalities bear 55*26 and the State 
12*14 ; 67*4 per cent, beine thus paid out of the taxes. The 12*02 not 
accounted for is supplied by endowments. In some towns the public 
schools are free, the capital, Berlin, offering a good example. 

** The municipality of Berlin, paid for its communal schools in the year 
1821 the simi of 3,000 marks (the mark answers to our shilling). In the 
year l879 it paid more than 4,000,000 marks for them ; in 1885 more than 
6,000,000. The schools were in 1837 taken over by a municipal school 
board (schuhdeputation) from the administrators for the poor, the municipal 
of&cers who had hitherto had charge of them. At the end of 1869 the 
municipality resolved to make from the beginning of 1870 the instruction 
in its communal schools gratuitous for all scholars. In 1869, before this 
introduction of free schooling, the municipality had 49 co mmu nal schools 
with 31,752 scholars. In 1885 it had 146 communal schools with 132,889 
scholars." 

Not only are the popular schools of Berlin free, but State or 
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municipality extends a helping hand to the higher schools, and so 
places a good education within the reach of many who would other- 
wise be unable to obtain it. Afr. Arnold appends 

** a table of the scbools in Berlin, showing what is the proyision, not only 
of popular schools there, but also of public secondaiy or intermediate 
schools, the schools for the middle and upper classes. It will be seen from 
that table what a provision for the education of these classes is made by 
the municipalitjr or the State. In higher schools, or miiyersities, the same 
aid is contmued, and this is the important thing for us in Enghmd te know 
and remember. We are misled if we are meiSy teld that the schools for 
the lower classes in Berlin are free, while those for the middle and upper 
classes charge school fees. What would the schools for these classes be in 
Berlin, or, indeed, anywhere in (Germany, if they had merely their school 
fees te depend.upon P The schools are built and maintained, their teachers 
are paid, by the State or the municipality ; the school fees of the pupils, 
always very moderate according te our notions, are merely a contribution 
in aid of the expense of admirable schools provided really, like the elemen- 
tary schools, by the public." 

In Berlin ** all the children of what we caU the working class, and 
very many of the middle class, use the schools together, and are all 
alike exempt from school fees ". Berlin has no '' poor quarter '', and 
tiie children of the poor are found in all the schools: <<I found no 
ffroups of dirty and miserable looking children in the schools I visited. 
All tne children I saw were decently clad." " The only distinction 
made on the ground of poverty at Berlin is that school books and 
school materi^ are supphed gratuitously where it is represented that 
the child cannot well adord to buy them, and the teacher finds this to 
be really the case." At Cologne there are " free schools for the poor, 
where everything is found, sometimes even clothes ", but in most of 
the Cologne communal schools fees are charged, the amount vaiying 
according to i^e taxes paid by the parent. This variation of fees is 
not unconmion in Germany; in Saxony, for instance, the fee is 
adapted '^ to the means and condition of the parents ", and in conse- 
quence varies from 3s. to £4 a year ! Children whose parents are 
paupers are paid for at the ordinary schools out of the local poor- 
chest. In Bavaria " the public school fee has to be paid for every child 
of school age in the gemeinde (commune), whether such child attends 
the public school or a private one ", a provision that probably sends 
most children into the common schools. On this mixture of classes a 
queer little bit of bourgeois pride turned up in Nuremberg, a town in 
which school fees had been abolished in consequence of the dif&culty 
of collecting them. 

*' Before the change Nuremberg had three classes of popular schools, — 
schools in which all the scholars paid, schools in which a part of them paid, 
schools in which none paid. The schools in which all paid were, the 
burgher-master said, undeniably much the best; the schools in which a 
part paid were the next best ; the free schools were the worst. In the 
present schools there is a much greater mixture of classes than in the schools 
before the change; the majority of the municipality, said the burgher- 
master, thought this mixture a good thing; he himself did not." 

One can fancy a pursy, pompous old fellow, puffing himseK out 
as he objected to the " mixture " ! In Munich " the boys who do not 
attend the popular school up to the age of thirteen are hardly mo- 
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than one per cent ". There is little doubt that it is to this common 
schooling that is due very much of the easy fraternisation of people 
of different ranks so often remarked on tiLe continent ; the poorer 
people are far more polished than with us, and it is difference of 
manner, more than difference of wealth and occupation, that keeps 
classes apart. Community of education must precede community of 
life. 

In Switzerland all primary instruction is gratuitous and obligatory; 
each canton has its own law on details, and Mr. Arnold only visited two, 
Zurich and Lucerne. In Lucerne, the child must have seven and may 
have eight years of primary schooling, and then he goes either to a 
" continuation school " for two years, or to a higher school, all free. In 
Zurich, after the six years of free primary education, the child has 
three years at a " completion school" and also an hour a week at a 
singing school, all free. Or he can go for four years to a secondary 
school, free : the higher school for gir£, the real-schule, and the gymna- 
sium charge fees. Of these fees Mr. Arnold says : 

*' These fees are of about the same amount in the boys' schools as the 
fees in the corresponding schools in Dresden ; in the higher schools for girls 
they are lower, only £4. An entrance fee of 2 francs and a small fee for 
lessons in book-keeping and foreign lanenages are also charged in the even- 
ing school, or trade school {gewerheachul^ as it is called, which takes young 
men from the age of seventeen to that of twenty ; the other matters of 
instruction in this school are free. 

** But as in Germany, so in Canton Zurich, a whole system of interme- 
diate schools exists by public establishment so much better and cheaper than 
could exist without it, that the class using them, though it may have to x>ay 
school fees, has yet its full and fair share of benefit from public expenditure 
on education, as well as the class for whom the popular schools are provided. 
Above the intermediate schools Zurich has, as establishments for higher 
education, the University of Zurich, a cantonal institution, and the Poly- 
technicum or Technical XJniversity, a federal one. 

" In other countries it is a political or governing class which establishes 
popular schools for the benefit of the lower classes. But in Switzerland we 
have the spectacle of a country where the community establishes the popular 
school for its own benefit. The same may be said, I suppose, of the institu- 
tion of the popular school in the United States. Every one who knows 
Switzerland has seen the general equality of conditions which prevails there, 
and which determines the habits of life for the nation at large. A rich man 
at Zurich, the greatest emplover of labor in Switzerland, told me that he 
sent his own children, both girls and boys, without hesitation to the ^pular 
school. They went afterwards to higher schools, of course. His -mie told 
me that she thought the contact in the gymnoMumi or classical school more 
objectionable, that there was more dif&ciuty in letting her son bring home 
with him his class-mates there than had been the case when he was in the 
popular school. When the popular school is thus freely used by all classes, 
and a convenience, if not a positive need for all, it is natural to make its 
establishment and maintenance a corporate charge. This is what the Swiss 
Constitution has done ; and the cantons and communes have willingly 
followed the ruling of the Constitution, and made the popular school rest 
for support on municipal tax, not on school fee. 

I was told, too, that it was found convenient in enforcing school obliga- 
tion in a democratic country like Switzerland, where the action of public 
authority is less strong and stringent than in Germany, to be able to allege 
the gratuitousness of the schooling imposed. ' You have nothing to pay, 
you can have no difficulty on that score, your child must attend ' — is found. 
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the flchool authorities told me, to be a good and effectual line of remon- 
strance with careless or imcomplying parents." 

In the remark on the establishment hy the community of the schools 
for its own benefit, Mr. Arnold touches on the changed condition of 
the future in England. In a really democratic nation ^^ the State " 
is the community, and all that is done ** by the State " is done hy the 
people, not /or the people. A benefit bestowed by "a governing 
class " on the people pauperises and degrades ; a benefit arranged by 
the people for themselves is a rational instance of concerted action. 

in, Mr. Arnold's report on Switzerland occurs another significant 
phrase: 

** What has been said of the general equaKty of conditions in Switzer-^ 
land supplies an answer as to the question whether there are separate 
schools for dirty and neglected children. There is no such class of children 
[italics mine] ; provision, however, is made for giving school books and 
materials free to those children whose parents cannot provide them.'' 

** There is no such class of children." Would that we, in wealthy 
England, could say the same. But the swollen purses of our million- 
aires e^lain the dirt and neglect of the children of the slums. 

Li France primary instruction (for seven years) is free, while 
intermediate and higher instruction is helped by the State, fees being 
also charged. 

*^ But in the great towns, and above aU in Paris, there is a whole system 
of schools and appliances connecting themselves with the primary school, 
and completing or continuing it, which are also made gratuitous. The 
municipality of Paris has thus not only its infants' schools and elementary 
schools; it has also its evening classes for adults and apprentices, its 
establishments of superior primary instruction, and its establishments of 
professional instruction, aU of them for yoxmg people of both sexes, and aU 
of them gratuitous." 

How long, I wonder, will it be ere the Corporation of London 
vies with that of Paris in discharge of public duty. While the Cor- 
poration beloved of princes is guzzling, the Socialistic and much- 
abused Municipality of Paris concerns itseK with the education of its 
citizens. Once more Mr. Arnold has hit the mark in his comment on 
the Parisian plan : 

" If the creators of this great gratuitous system are asked what moved 
them to establish it, they will reply with entire frankness, Videe dSmocratiqtte, 
the democratic idea. In a democratic society, they will say, the distinction 
between the school child who can afford to pay fees for his schooling and 
who pays them, and the school child who cannot and does not, is wounding 
and improper. I am not quoting journalists and irresponsible declaimers 
but ministers and responsible functionaries." 

It is not only in the free schooling that the democratic spirit is 
shown: 

** It would be entirely contrary to * the democratic idea * to form separate 
schools for dirty and neglected children. As at Berlin so at Paris, I was 
surprised to find how littie difference there was in the appearance of school 
children in different quarters of the city. The wealthier classes use the 
public primary schools, I think, very little at present, but I saw no groups 
of children who could be csdled dirty and neglected. The Paris municipality 
provides, in connexion with all its infants' schools and primary schools, a 
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System of penny dinners, wliich makes undoubtedly the freqnentation of 
these schools in decent attire an easier matter for the children of tlie poor. 
To send them decently dressed is more possible to them the less they have to 
spend on their food. And the rule of the municipality is that to children 
really poor the penny dinner shall be given free. All school children have 
also their school books and materials provided for them by the municipality 
free of cost." 

It is impossible not to feel envious when one sees the things the 
very suggestion of which raises an outcry here working smoothly 
abroad, and taken as the natural result of the democratic spirit. 
When will that spirit take the place of the aristocratic one that rules 
among us ? 

We see, then, that in Germany, Switzerland, and France, the law 
prescribes that primai^ instruction shall be gratuitous, and while 
in Germany the law is disregarded over the greater part of the 
country, in Switzerland and in France it is carried out. The result 
has been, largely increased attendance at the schools, and a consider- 
able fusion of classes. The irritation and annoyance caused in 
extorting the fees from the very poor have, of course, disappeared, 
and it is difficult to estimate the advantage of the schools being 
regarded by tiie parents with friendly instead of with hostile eyes. 
It will probably not be long before Great Britain follows the example 
thus widely set, and it is a significant mark of progress that at me 
Trades Union Congress, which held its annual meeting during the 
first week of September, a resolution in favor of Free Education was 
carried by an overwhelming majority. 

The corollary of Free Education is compulsion. If the community 
takes on itself the duty of providing education for the children, it has 
the right to insist that those for whom it provides shall enjoy the 
benefit of the provision. In this matter Germany, Switzerland, and 
France, speak with no unsertain voice. In Prussia, children must 
attend school from the age of five to that of fourteen. In Hamburg 
tiiey must attend for seven years, calculated from the first school day 
in April after the child has completed its sixth year. In Saxony, the 
school attendance must be for eight years. ]ii Switzerland primary 
instruction, as we have seen, is obligatory. In France, education is 
also compulsory, but the child can leave school at eleven, ** if he has 
obtained the certificate of being up to the mark in the work of a 
primary school ". 

The quality of the education is of no less importance than its 
obligatoriness, and on this head the German and Swiss schools appear 
to be much in advance of our own. Details of many schools are not 
given; Mr. Arnold has thought it better to take a typical German 
school, that of Hamburg, and give a full account of that, so as to 
show the kind of education provided for the German child by the 
State: 

** The fixed matters of the school course are religion, German language, 
English language, object lessons, history, ^ography, natural history, 
ariumietic and algebra, geometry, writing, drawing, sineing and gymnastics. 
This school course has a specnal interest for English people, in that it 
includes the English language as one of the fixed matters of instruction. 
In general, foreign languages are optional matters, and S^ch has the 
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preference. In Hamburg English must be taught in the popular schools 
from the third class upwards, and French comes in as an optional matter 
(the only one), and to take it the consent of the Oberschulhehorde is 
required." 

But it is not so much the absolute range of teaching which is 
praiseworthy, as the method and result. First of all, care is taken 
not to weary scholars and teachers by prolonged strain on their 
attention. 

"At the end of each hour the class disperses to the corridors and play- 
ground, and the teachers to the teachers' meeting rooin. In ten minutes a 
bell rings and the classes and teachers re-assemble refreshed. How much 
the work of a long morning is lightened by this simple plan may be observed 
by anyone of school experience who will pass a morning in a German or 
Swiss school." 

No child is allowed to leave school before the age of thirteen, and 
this only under exceptional circumstances. Fourteen is the regular 
age for leaving. It is recognised that education does not consist in 
cramming for an examination, but in the prolonged discipline of the 
faculties. 

** To release a child, as we do, from school at ten or eleven, because he 
can pass the Fifth Standard, would be thought in Germany absurd and most 
injurious. It cannot be seriously supposed that to be able to pass a certain 
examination in reading, writing, and arithmetic, is the same thing to a 
child as a year or two of schooling, or an adequate substitute for it. To 
put the thing on no higher ground, the matters required for education may 
so rapidly be forgotten and Tost ! Whereas if the child remains at school 
he is stUl securing his hold on what he has already learnt, and also 
learning more." 

With us every month given to education is grudged, because it 
keeps the child away from the bread-winning which is the one aim 
and object in life permitted to the poorer members of the community. 
The lad's wages are wanted to eke out the sorry income of the family, 
and the bitter necessity of plunging into premature toil stunts the 
development of the brain which would render richer the whole future 
life. 

The aim of the Hamburg teaching is to awaken and train the 
reasoning faculties, rather than to cram the memory with facts. 

" The methods of teaching in foreign schools are more gradual, more 
natural, more rational than in ours ; and in speaking here of foreign schools 
I include Swiss and French schools as well as German. I often asked my- 
self why, with such large classes, the order was in general so thoroughly 
good, and why, with such long hours, the children had in general so little 
look of exhaustion or fatigue ; and the answer I could not help making to 
myself was, that the cause lay in the children being taught less mechanically 
and more naturally than with us, and .being more interested. In the teach- 
ing of arithmetic, geometry, and natural science I was particularly struck 
with the patience, the clinging to oral question and answer, the avoidance 
of over- hurry, the being content to advance slowly, the securing of the 
ground. . . . The same thing in teaching the elements of writing and 
reading, and in training children to answer questions put to them ; the same 
patience, the same care to make the child sure of his ground. A child 
asked a question is apt to answer by a single word, or a word or two, and 
the questioner is apt to fill out the answer in his own mind and to accept it- 
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But in Gtennany it is a regular exercise for children to be made to give their 
answers complete, and the discipline in accuracy and collectedness which is 
thus obtained is very valuable. 

*' But the higher one rises in a German school the more is the superiority 
of the instruction over ours visible. Again and again I find written in my 
notes, The, children humnan. They had been brought under teaching of a 
quality to touch and interest them, and were being formed by it. The 
fault of the teaching in our popular schools at home is, as I have often 
said, that it is so little formative ; it gives the children the power to read 
the newspapers, to write a letter, to cast accounts, and gives them a certain 
number of pieces of knowledge, but it does little to touch their natures and 
to mould them. You hear often people of the richer class in England wish- 
ing that they and their children were as well educated as the cMldren of an 
elementary school ; they mean that they wish they wrote as good a hand, 
worked sums as rapidly and correctly, and had as many facts of geography 
at command; but they suppose themselves retaining all the while the 
fuller cultivation of taste and feeling which is their advantage and their 
children's advantage over the pupils of the elementary school at present, 
and they forget that it is within the power of the popular school, and should 
be its aim, to do much for this cultivation, although our schools accomplish 
for it so very little. The excellent maxim of that true friend of education, 
the German schoolmaster, John Comenius, * the aim is to train generally aU 
who are bom men to aU which is human ', does in some considerable degree 
govern the proceedings of popular schools in German countries, and now in 
France also, but in England hardly at all.'* 

Very significant were the failures of Mr. Arnold in bis efforts to 
secure written exercises of pupils in German schools : 

"In order to procure specimens of examination papers worked under the 
same conditions as ours, I took abroad with me a nimiber of the arithmetic 
cards in use in my own district, and would have set them to children of 
the same age as the children who have to work them here at home. But there 
was first of all the difficulty that most sums on our cards deal with our 
English money, weights, and measures, not familiar to foreign children. 
And even when I found sums in vulgar and decimal fractions, where this 
difficulty did not exist, the whole spirit and course of teaching in a foreign 
school was, I found, opposed to setting in school hours a number of sums 
and leaving the children to do them by themselves. Our notion is to give 
children th§ rule for doing a sum, and then test them by seeing if by that 
rule they can do so many sums right. The notion of a German teacher is 
that the school hour for arithmetic is to be employed in ascertaining that 
the children \mderstand the rule and the processes to which it is applied. 
For each branch of their instruction there is in the plan of instruction a 
lehrziel, an aim and object prescribed for the teacher to have in view. In 
teaching arithmetic, says the Saxon programme, 'the instruction is to 
-render the pupils capable of solving, independently and with certainty, the 
calculations which are likely to come before them in their ordinary life '. 
It is thought that this aim is best attained by oral teaching and question- 
ing. When, therefore, in order to test a class, I put a sum in vulgar frac- 
tions upon the black-board, the teacher, as a matter of coiirse, asked me to 
call up children to the black-board and let them work it before me, giving 
their reason for every stage in the process. The same with dictation : if I 
gave a passage for dictation, the teacher's notion was that in school time 
children were to be tested in writing from dictation by being brought up 
one after the other to the black board, writing what was dictated, and 
being questioned on punctuation and other matters as they wrote. The 
children acquitted themselves very well, both in their sums and in their 
writing from dictation ; but I secured in this way no bundle of exercises to 
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carry off with me, and I found that without uncivil persistency I could not 
make the teachers depart from the methods natural to them.'' 

This personal teaching is the key to real education. A child put 
down to puzzle out a sum by a rule not clearly grasped, setting down 
figures because he is told to multiply by one group and to divide by 
another, has reaUy gained very little when he has worked his sum 
out right. But if the child works the sum to the teacher, explaining 
his process as he goes, the reasoning power is developed ; and if this 
is done in class, the whole class is benefited, and the knowledge gained 
is capable of application to a new example. 

In the higher classes literature is taught in a fashion only found 
in England in our high schools : 

** At Drachenberg, near Dresden, I went with Mr. GriiUich, the inspector, 
into a schoolroom where the head class were reading a ballad of Goetiie, 
Ber Sanger; Mr. GriiUich took the book, asked the children questions about 
the life of Goethe, made them read the poem, asked them to compare it 
with a ballad of Schiller in the same volume, Der Graf von Habahurg, drew 
from them the differences between the two ballads, what their charm was, 
where lay the interest of the Middle Age for us, and of chivalry, and so on. 
The performance was not a solo by a clever inspector, the part in it taken 
by the children was active and intelligent, snob, as would be called good if 
coming from children in an altogether higher class of school, and such as 
proved under what capable teacUng they must have been. In Hamburg, 
again, in English, and at Zurich, in French, I heard children read and 
translate a foreign language with a power and a pronunciation such as I 
have never found in an elementary school at home, and which I should call 
good if I found it in some high-class school for young ladies. At Zurich, 
I remember, we passed from reading and translating to grammar, and the 
children were questioned about the place of pronominal objects in a French 
sentence. Imagine a child in one of our popular schools knowing, on being 
asked, why we say on me le rend but on le lui rend, and what is the rule on 
the subject ! " 

In France religion is, of course, banished from the schools, and I 
cannot omit a curious little experience of Mr. Arnold's in a French 
school. Being strongly sentimental in regard to religion, Mr. 
Arnold does not approve of French Secularism in matters educational, 
and complains that the "moral and civic instruction " given in place 
of superstitious teaching was in general decorous and didl : 

" The most effective thing I heard owed its effectiveness, perhaps, chiefly to 
the shock of surprise which it occasioned. The thing was this. A child 
was asked the question, so common in the training of the young. To whom 
do you owe fill that you are enjoying here, this fine schoolroom, these 
pictures, these books, this splendid city, aU that gives security, comfort, and 

Eleasure to your life : who gave it idl to you ? I listened languidly at first, 
ut my interest awoke as it occurred to me : surely all this can be leading up 
to but one answer, the established answer, Ood, and that answer may not be 
given here. And it was not given ; the answer at last to the question put 
to the child. Who is your benefactor ? was this : Et bien, c'est le pays ; 
* Your benefactor is your country.* The force of civic instruction, whatever 
we may say as to moral, could hardly, perhaps, further go." 

And why not "moral ", I wonder. If only this sound and truthful 
presentment of facts were generally taught to children in Ueu of 
religious fancies, we might hope for some revival of that f eeHng of 

2^ 
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civic duty, the loss of wliidi in modem Europe is one of the saddest 
results of Christianity. 

Surely this report of Mr. Arnold's deserves the serious attention 
of the working classes in this country. Wealthy as England is, she 
lags behind in this vital matter of popular education, and but a few 
crumbs thereof fall from the rich man's table. The first thing is to 
make attendance at the primary schools compulsory on all classes alike. 
The next, to establish secondary and also technical schools, through 
which the lads and lasses must pass when they leave the primary 
ones. Primary instruction should consist of the subjects taught at 
Hamburg, omitting religion, and substituting English for German, 
and French for Ikiglish. Li the secondary schools there should be 
alternative courses, the scholars following the courses for which their 
respective abilities fitted them. In the technical schools trades would, 
of course, be taught, and every child should learn one trade thoroughly. 
When the attendance at the community schools is made obligatory on 
all alike, there will be very little disposition to ** scamp " the educa- 
tion given. All classes will share its benefits, and, as in Switzerland, 
the schools will be established by the people for themselves, and not 
by the ** classes " for the ** masses ". 

The cost of such education as this would, of course, be large ; but 
if the burden be felt to be too great it might be lightened by the 
abolition of a prince or two, or by abstaining from a "little war*'. 
The millions, e.g., wasted in Egypt and in flie Soudan would have 
paid a pretty big schoolmaster's bill, and while millions spent in war 
cause untold misery, millions spent in education bear fruit a hundred- 
fold in human progress and in human happiness. 

Annie Besant. 



gtdtW'^au ^c^lejxtem* 



{Concluded from p, 144.) 

In Professor Sanday we have a representative of professional Chris- 
tian exegetics : in Mr. E. S. Talbot, M.A., Warden of Keble College, 
we have, I presume, a representative of the official Oxford mind as 
applying the methods of Christian intelligence to the broad issues of 
practical philosophy. To the head of a college one looks for some 
vigor of understanding and even some turn for philosophy ; it being 
natural to assume that he will be so far above the average student in 
breadth of thought as to be able to impress the youth about him with 
some sense of the worth of his opinion. Now it would not, of course, 
be fair to try the Warden of Keble once for all by the paper entitled 
" Difficulties about Christianity no reason for disbelieving it " ; but it 
is impossible not to have one's notion of his calibre somewhat colored 
by that performance. 

The first remark of a critical reader on Mr. Talbot's tract is that 
his title is explicitly absurd. As his second page shows, the learned 
warden himself sees that the only reasons for disbelieving anything 
are simply "difficulties"; and that, however one's decision may 
finally go in a given case, any difficulties in connexion with it repre- 
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sented some ** reasons " for doubt. By ** no reason " Mr. Talbot simply 
means ^^not sufiB.cient reason" ; and that slipshod beginning is signi- 
ficant of the loose fashion in which he has gone to work. No title, 
however, could do much for the thesis Mr. Talbot maintains : " that 
true religion is sure to have difficulties ". 

"This", says Mr. Talbot, "does not mean that *the more difficulties 
the better ' ; or that Christians do not mind how much the argument goes 
against them, and believe in spite of their reason. Of course difficulties 
must be considered and fairly met, and each difficulty counts for something, 
at least at first sight, in an argument against religion; and difficulties 
many enough or great enough would serve to crush religion. But, side by 
side with this, it is true, as shall be shown, that there must be difficulties 
about religion, so that a certain amount of difficulty of certain kinds need 
not encourage its enemies nor disturb its friends.** 

The argument is, then, that a true religion must have difficulties, and 
that the difficulties of Christianity are difficulties of the right sort. 
As the warden admits that difficulties are primd facie reasons for dis- 
believing, and also implies that the ^fficulties of his religion 
have not been solved — else they would no longer be difficulties 
— he must be taken to hold that you know a religion to be 
true by the fact that the evidence for it is incomplete, and 
that there is contrary evidence which you cannot explain away. 
And he goes on to ask: "What should we think of a man who 
came professing [a] religion without difficulties? Probably we 
should feel disgust. And we should feel this disgust because 
there is nothing more offensive than to be ' cock-sure ', to have a pat 
answer on the biggest matters that the mind can think of". I doubt 
if any disputant ever offered such a suicidal proof of his own propo- 
sition. What bigger matter, from the religious point of view, can 
there be than the problem as to what our sensations would be if we 
were presented with a complete explanation of the universe ? But 
the warden of Keble knows all about it beforehand, and has his cock- 
sure answer as pat as any boy primed in his catechism. The axiom 
that **true religion is sure to have difficulties" constitutes, I submit, 
a sample of cock-sure assertion which the human mind will not soon 
surpass. 

One does not, however, call this kind of cocksureness offensive. 
Offensive is not the proper word. I will use a euphemism, and simply 
call it ludicrous. For, as is obvious enough, the warden does not 
realise what he says ; the trouble being that he is without the power 
to reason consecutively. Having said that true religion must have 
difficulties, he cannot reaUy suppose the case of a religion with none ; 
and what he means— or what he would mean if there were distinct 
ideas behind his words — is that a man who should profess to give us a 
religion (*.^., a theistic religion) with no difficulties would be making 
a false pretence ; that his religion would have " difficulties " inasmuch 
as it would of necessity fail to explain what Mr. Talbot truly alleges 
to be unexplainable, "God's ways of working", or, to put it accu- 
rately, the anomalies of the theistic theory of the universe. If we 
were disgusted (and ordinary Christians probably would be, though 
Atheists are hardened to that sort of thing) it would be with an absurd 
pretence tp have disposed of a difficulty which the new pretence wo'^ " 
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itself sliow to be insurmountable. Which is a different thing from 
being offended, as Mr. Talbot says we should be, at finding all our 
difficulties actually disposed of. And even here the "Warden would 
confute himself, for he would be rejecting a religion on the score of a 
" difficulty *'. 

Thus far Mr. Talbot has been playing fast and loose with the word 
" difficulties ", using it, without saying so, to mean " failure to ex- 
plain the universe ". When he says we do not look for a religion 
without "difficulties" he simply means that we do not believe any 
book could explain the universe to our intelligences. Now, no 
rational person ever has that proposition in his mind when he speaks 
of the difficulties about believing Christianity. He is thinking of 
the incredible tales, the flat contradictions, the absurdities, and the 
brutalities, presented by the Bible as a revelation of a supernatural 
mind. So far from regarding these " difficulties '' as even necessary 
adjuncts of a human imposture, any sceptic, almost, would undertake 
to construct an infinitely more plausible narrative. If Mr. Talbot 
means to say that a ** true religion " must needs present what human 
reason regards as a preposterous set of fables, represent the deity as 
a magnified barbarian with a barbarian's notions of justice, and out- 
rage the most elementary notions of historic truth — then one can only 
say that he begs the question rather more absurdly than the most un- 
educated Christians one meets. But I do not take him to fully intend 
quite such an insane assertion. When he comes to deal with the 
practical "difficulties about Christianiiy ", he just falls back on the 
more familiar and indeed not greatly more rational argument that, 
seeing there are many things we do not understand in the world, the 
details of the Christian religion may be true although we do not 
understand how they possibly can be. We do not know the springs of 
the universe : may there not be a Trinity in Unity ? All history offers 
** difficulties ": why should we be surprised if Christian history does? 
and so on. The most extraordinary thing about this kind of reasoning 
is that it should be so persistently employed by men who are expressly 
concerned with the study of non-Christian mythology and fabulous 
history, and who never dream of making "difficulty" a reason for 
belief in that field. Eoman fable has it that Bomulus and Bemus, the 
alleged founders of Eome, were children of the god Mars, and were 
suckled by a wolf. Does the weakest mind in Oxford reason that, 
because there are "difficulties" in all history, we ought not to dis- 
believe that narrative ? Neither Christian, pagan, nor man will say 
so. Yet the logical force of the argument of the Warden of Keble 
amounts precisely to that. Not only would it make out all historical 
fables to be truths, but it would prove all religions to be equally true. 
Mohammedanism and Mormonism have their miracles and their 
absurdities just like Christianity: "true religion is sure to have 
difficulties " ; why then should not Moslem and Mormon difficulties be 
allowed weight as such? If "true religion" must have difficulties 
it is nevertheless certain that false religions — false that is, even in the 
opinion of Mr. Talbot — do have them ; so that the false faiths have 
the very credentials of the true. Is it that the faith with most diffi- 
culties wins ? Mr. Talbot says that is not his thesis ; but he really 
might as well make it 30, Tried by that test ys religion would stand 
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a fair chance ; and the canon would not be appreciably sillier than his 
argument as it stands. 

As he goes on, Mr. Talbot appears to become dimly conscious how 
senseless — ^f or I can only so characterise it — ^is his line of argument ; 
and he falls back finally on the hardest worn of all the pleas for his 
faith — the argument that its influence proves it to be diviiie. In this 
he was, as his fellow-religionists would say, wise in hi6 generation. 
Flatly as history contradicts the claims made for the moralising 
influence of the Christian faith, no historic falsity passes more widely 
current than the cant doctrine that Christianity has civilised and 
moralised mankind. The people who know next to nothing about 
iiistory naturally believe it most readily, but religious endowments 
and the force of prejudice produce an abundant proclamation of it 
from men who know more ; and it is found that some who can see 
clearly enough the kinship between the Christian and all other 
mythologies, hold stedfastly to the delusion that somehow this par- 
ticular body of untruth makes mankind better. Mr. Talbot, how- 
ever, saves us the trouble of confuting him in detail. While arguing 
that the moral results of Christianity vindicate it, he positively declares 
that the notorious badness of these results is the chief cause of oppo- 
sition to Christianity. **It has always offered as its great signer 
proof, greater than miracles, its power and influence visible in the 
bettered lives and ways of men. And as this is the great proof of 
Christianiiy, so its greatest difficulty is caused by the faults and 
inconsistencies of Christians." That is to say, its great difficulty is 
that its great proof does not exist ! Is there any subject but " re- 
vealed reHgion " on which grown men could so stultify themselves ? 

It may be that the warden of Keble is a wiser man than he shows 
himself in this discourse. Perhaps it is that in composing a tract for 
the East End he thought it prudent to adjust his mind to the level of 
babes and sucklings. There can be no question, however, that the 
effort has not brought forth wisdom ; and I have no hesitation in 
saying that in the region for which the teaching was designed there 
are many hundreds of working men, with no pretensions to university 
culture, who could pull the essay of the Warden of Keble to pieces 
much more easily than he wrote it. And when university dignitaries 
thus bewray themselves before the common people it is impossible 
not to suspect that their faculties do really partake of the inferiority 
their writings exemplify. That is the impression resulting at every 
step from a perusal of the whole series of "Oxford House Papers". 
One does not detect in a single essay the utterance of an efficient 
mind — a mind, that is, fairly abreast of modern thought and know- 
ledge, and qualified to discuss the issues these involve with educated 
men of good understanding. Such an exhibition as has been mad« 
by Mr. Gladstone in his paper on Genesis does indeed prove that an 
educated man may still combine with wide accomplishments and muck 
mental vigor the puerilities of an average mind of the Middle Ages ; 
but that is an almost unique case of survival. One takes as a test thn 
ordinary run of able men, or of the better university men ; and I 
shall wait for further evidence before I believe that the kind of 
stuff Mr. Talbot has put into his Oxford House Paper can now pass 
muster eyeyi in the societv of Kebl^, 
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Whether or not Mr. Talbot is to be regarded as an intelligence of 
the order his tract would suggest, it seems beyond question that some 
of the contributors to the Oxford House series are genuine drivellers 
enough. Take, for instance, Mr. V. S. S, Coles, M.A., Librarian of 
the Fusey House, who writes on "Salvation". That essay is about 
as well calculated to meet the Ereethought propaganda as is the 
average leaflet of warning to sinners. " The faith of a Christian *', 
Mr. Coles intimates, " is the only relief, the only due " to the con- 
templation of the problem of human destinies. 

** They who believe in Christ know that to His eye there is order through 

all the confusion, hope and purpose through all the dark misery 

If Jesus Christ were to show himself in London with all His glory to-day, 
the multitudes would fall apart to His right hand and His left, and we 
should see, in dear and unmistakable separation, the companies of the saved 
and the lost. . . . The saved would not be the wealthy, or the learned, 
or the fair, or the strong, or the healthy, or the respectable : nay, they 
would not coincide with the number of those who are baptised, or who 
commimicate, or who profess and call themselves Christians ; and the lost 
would not be simply the men who do not go to a place of worship, nor those 
who are not enroUed in the family of Christ's Church ; still less would they 
be the wretched, or the ignorant, or the weak ; least of all would they be 
the poor. The dividing line goes in and out amongst these classes, parting 
those who are in the way of salvation from those who are not, — those who, 
if to-day their life-trial were to end, would be for ever in the light and 
peace of God, from those who, if they were judged to-day, would "Sb found 
to have parted themselves for ever from Him ". 

And Mr. Coles goes on to furnish, as a teaching of "matchless 
importance", the "simple statement" that salvation is "a right 
relation to Jems Christ ^\ What that desirable relation is, I have 
lamentably failed to gather from Mr. Coles' tract. He informs us 
that "if a man who belongs to a false religion is saved, it will 
be in spite of its being false, and because the falsehood has not 
poisoned his human heart. It will be because he has done his 
best to be true to {sic) God's secret dealings with him". Whatever that 
may mean, it is not, on the face of it, quite the same thing as being 
in "right relation to Jesus Christ". To the Freethinker Mr. Coles 
offers this lucid counsel: "First see how you stand as to faith in 
Christ, and then consider what is His wiU for you as to His Church ". 
And we have scraps of practical wisdom such as this: "To refuse 
Baptism would be to refuse His will, and to break with Him ". The 
rest of the essay is of a piece— Sunday-school-teacher's prattle, pure 
and simple. 

I am not concerned to compare Mr. Coles' revelations with the state- 
ments of the New Testament and the official teaching of the Churches. 
Contradictions in these directions are too common to be well worth 
dwelling on ; and in any case one does not argue with gentlemen 
who reason after the manner of the Salvation Army. But one would 
like to know whether, in thus introducing into their series such a 
piece of conventual babble, the gentlemen of Oxford House supposed 
they were tending to check the spread of Freethought in the East End. 
Do they assume that " even young men and lads ", as they amazedly 
put it, who have been primed with objections to Christianity, are 
likely to be reconverted by the infantile reflexions of Mr. Coles ? Is. 
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that the kind of thing they would employ by way of laying the 
religious doubts of a moderately intelligent undergraduate? I fancy 
not ; and if not, theii* good taste is, perhaps, as much to be questioned 
as their judgment in this intimation of their estimate of East End 
intelligence. 

StSl, we are not entitled to assume that the thinnest namby- 
pamby in the series is not entirely to the mind of Christian Oxford 
men. We can gather from the ratiocination of Professor Sanday that 
a contemporary don may devoutly accept as divine truth the story 
of the instantaneous heaHng of a blind man's eyes by the application 
of dirt and divine saliva, and at the same time reject as childish a 
hundred similar stories because they are not found in Canonical 
books; though this kind of critic, as we have seen, will talk with 
more than Arnoldian superiority about the sadly unequal character of 
** our English culture ''. Dr. Francis Paget, who writes Paper No. II., 
on "Everlasting Punishment," is a Canon of Christ Church, and it 
would be difficult to find words which should fitly describe Canon 
Paget's ways of thinking from the point of view of reason and civi- 
lised culture. He has written his tract by way of sharing with others 
" the help which the writer found in Dr. Pusey's book entitled * What 
is of Faith as to Everlasting Punishment?'" The precious help 
consists, so far as I can gather, in being able to believe that "the 
lost", instead of being eternally roasted in a lake of fire, as is 
commonly tmderstood, will live eternally in a condition of mental 
torture from the perpetual activity of their own evil passions. There 
are in this tract a number of the usual devices of orthodox statement. 
While admitting later that "many Christian writers and preachers 
have given grounds for " all the conceptions he controverts. Dr. Paget 
does not scruple to begin by saying that one of these views is "a 
caricature of Christianity, which any well-imtiructed believer would 
disown ". The reverend Canon cannot but know that the doctrines in 
question are part of the established systematic theology of Protestant- 
ism. He is saying in effect that nine out of ten Protestant Christians 
for centuries have taken a caricature for the truth, and that many of 
the most famous theologians have been ill-instructed. He meets the 
doctrine of predestination to perdition by such a passage as this : — 
"On the contrary, the Bible says expressly that God would have all 
men to be saved (1 Tim. ii., 4); that His will, when creating every 
separate man, has been that one more being might rejoice for ever in 
perfect and everlasting happiness." It does not occur to Canon Paget 
to remember that a page or two earlier in the Testament (2 Thess. 
ii., 11) is this passage: "And for this cause God shall send them 
strong delusion, that they should believe a lie; that all might be 
damned who believed not the truth ; " or, as it is put in the graceful 
academic English of the Revisers, "God sendeth them a working 
of error [Gr. eyipyetav TrXaioy?], that they should believe a lie : that 
they all might be judged [Gr. KptOma-L] who believed not the truth ". 
The Canon further deals with the doctrine that "a vast multitude 
of people are to bum for ever", meeting it thus : "Far from assert- 
ing this, the Bible and the Church only speak positively of one 
man in all the centuries of history as lost — namely Judas Iscariot. 
Of no one else who has ever lived has any man any right or warrant 
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to deny tliat he may be found at last in heaven." It would be diffi- 
cult to conceive an equivocation more trivial, considered as addressed 
to intelligent Freethinkers, or more disingenuous, considered as urged 
on general readers. Canon Paget knows as well as other people the 
bundle of explicit texts in which it is taught that many shall be 
called and few chosen, that few enter in by the narrow gate, that 
broad is the way which leadeth to destruction, and so forth. Of 
these he does not quote a single one. What he does is to cite a point- 
less passage from the Dean of St. Paul's ; and one in which Dr. Pusey 
says : " We know absolutely nothing of the proportion of the saved to the 
lost " — as if even that utterance denied that the Bible teaches there 
will be a great many lost. I have seen politicians called hard names 
for more modest Jesuitries. 

In point of fact, the ** help " derivable at Canon Paget's hands 
from Dr. Pusey is got by taking a view which was not Pusey's. 
**The everlasting fire," says that writer, **is from the very first, with 
very few notable exceptions, so uniformly spoken of by those who 
speak of the future punishment at all, that I myself believe it literally , 
although those who do not receive it are free not to receive it. The 
Church, which has laid down eternity of punishment to be matter of 
Faith, has not laid down the material character of the punishment " 
("What is of Faith as to Everlasting Punishment," 3rd ed., p. ix.). 
How Dr. Pusey could reconcile the latter statement with the 
Athanasian Creed and the Commination Service, I do not clearly under- 
stand, but that is a matter of no present importance. Nor need we 
concern ourselves as to how far Canon Paget is distorting his Church 
standards in his attempt to get rid of a burning hell — an attempt 
which, after the brave words at the outset about caricatures of 
Christianity, comes down to a claim that the hell-pictures ,of popular 
preachers **are no necessary part of the Church's teaching". What 
is much more noteworthy than an issue of that kind is the nature of 
the new view of hell which Canon Paget thinks so much more tolerable 
than the old, to " our more careful and sensitive generation". 

The new theory is, briefly, that the lost souls are those which are 
incurably bad — ^the malevolent and envious, those who have no love 
for good, or no capacity for love at all, and who accordingly could not 
be happy among the good, or in the neighborhood of God. These, 
having been unhappy in this life because of their innate malevolence, 
are to live through ail eternity in a state of similar joyless spleen, by 
way of punishment not for wrong-doing, but for being what God 
made them. Canon Paget brings his meaning home by an analogical 
argument. An ill-conditioned villain, after committing some sin, 
goes home to his wife and family, full of evil thoughts. The wife 
does her best to make him happy, but it only hardens his heart. 
"He scowls at the children, and curses his wife; and then sits down 
by the fire, to spend his time in sulky silence and vile thoughts and 
stupid, senseless rage. A hideous and ghastly picture, is it not? 
Who is to blame for it ? Anyhow, not the wife^ Then comes the 
Canon's philosophic application of his parable. We are to imagine 
such a villain in a state of immortality. " What can such a heart do 
but only go on and on in the black despair and misery of perpetual 
hatred ? And how can such misery ever have an end ? And what is 
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this but hell ? And who is to blame for it ? Anyhow, not Almighty 
QodP That is to say, the Almighty God who made the viUain, 
knowing what he would be, pre-ordaining his villainies, and giving 
him such a brain and such a lot in life as would produce them — this 
God is in the same position of helplessness as the unhappy wife who 
trembles at the scowl of the helpmeet whom the same God had 
assigned her. There are cases in which it is well to speak strongly, 
and I feel bound to say that the theory of life and morals here set 
forth is to my mind as odious as it is imbecile. For its time, it is 
positively more execrable than the doctrine it seeks to displace. The 
old notion that men were to be eternally punished for wrong-doing 
was in keeping with ancient barbarism and the confused psychology 
of the days before science. But to construct in the nineteenth century, 
in the face of all that is imderstood as to heredity and brain 
functions, a scheme of transcendental morals in which an omnipotent 
deity creates for all eternity instruments of evil, and then holds them 
in eternal loathing for being what he created them — this is to impose 
darkness on light, to poison small minds with a new superstition, 
sinister as the old, and just as flatly repugnant to right reason. 
Small minds, one says; for only such can miss seeing either the 
moral atrocity of the principles implied^ or the blatant folly of the 
reasoning with which they are justified. But there are, uniiappily, 
small minds in plenty, and here is the machinery for their perversion 
— zealous unwisdom and endowed incompetence, aU the more potent 
for harm because of the leaven of imenlightened philanthropy. 
This Oxford Canon and Doctor of Divinity, who comes forward to 
enlighten East- end sceptics, is their inferior alike in logical grasp and 
in the moral sense. He will assuredly not make converts ; but he 
may supplement the work of the Salvation Army, and partly supersede 
the grisly fanaticism native to the East End with the more maudlin 
products of Oxford. If good comes of this morbid importation, it 
will be a striking proof of the capacity of the East End to work its 
own salvation. 

But it would imduly widen the scope of this criticism to dwell on 
the moral tendencies of Oxford evangelism. Its object was an exami- 
nation of the new Paleyism ; and perhaps most readers will feel they 
have seen enough of the methods and the products of that egregious 
movement. Its outcome in the Oxford House Papers is indeed a 
monotony of ineptitude. Whether they deal with Christian evidences, 

^ Some qualification of tliis would seem to be necessary when an evidently 
kindly and candid writer in the " Christian Socialist " is found stating that Canon 
Paget in this tract " sets forth the kindlier view [as to eternal punishment] which 
readers of J. H. Newman's * Callista' are familiar with". It is one more proof 
of the darkening and stupefying influence of religious faith that it can make good 
men regard as "kindly" the ghastly imagination of a Hades peopled by 
irremediably perverted minds, stung for ever by their own venom, created thus 
morally insane for an eternity of futile horror, for no other reason than that it 
pleased their Creator so to will. The hideousness of the conception is little relieved 
by the glaring absurdity of the definition of omnipotence on which it is based. 

Tantum Religio potuit suadere malorum. 
And many people who can tranquilly harbor such nightmares as these, regard as 
something dreadful the idea of a silent extinction of all human troubles in the heal- 
ing bosom of the earth. 
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. with questions of dogma, with moral principles, with philosophy, or 
with politics, there is the same note oi shallowness, the same unfit- 
ness for serious dialectics, the same transparent legerdemain of words, 
the same inability to see what an argument is really worth. In 
matters of philosophy, I do not hesitate to say, the writers are one 
and all undeserving of a moment's hearing from any fairly-equipped 
reader — undeserving, that is, as they exhibit themselves here, what- 
ever maybe their normal efficiency. The essay "Can man know God?", 
by Mr. T. B. Strong, B.A., Lecturer of Christ Church, is perhaps the 
most flawless sample of sustained inconsequence ever submitted to 
the religious world. His first step is to assume "GK)d" without 
definition; and the second, to allege that man "sees Q-od through 
the glory of the world" ; after having incidentally mentioned that in 
listening to music man ** acts as a spirit ". "It is in Nature ", then 
says Mr. Strong, "that men have most often sought Him; but it is 
in Nature where {sie) men have most easily lost sight of Him, and of 
their own spiritual nature too " ; so that while " man can know God 
in Nature ", " the Eeligion of Nature in this sense [what sense ?] is 
neither sufficient nor final " — that is to say, man can not know God in 
Nature. Now we take the third step. The "Word of the Lord 
came " to the Jewish prophets, who accordingly " answered .... 
the spiritual needs of their time " — ^that is, they knew God because 
Gcd specially introduced himself — and finally "in the Incarnate 
Christ we recognise the final answer to aU needs and cravings of the 
human soul. In Christ the material human nature became a bridge 
instead of a barrier between us and God". That is how Oxford 
House demonstrates : you set out without defining your terms ; you 
make two false starts ; and then you beg the question, with the entire 
Christian religion to boot. So reasons the serious schoolgirl, unpre- 
scient of Girton. 

Mr. W. Lock's "Why do we call the Bible inspired? " is a some- 
what difEerent performance. Having nothing to demonstrate, he 
begins by defining "Bible" and "inspiration " ; and then, before he 
has offered a hint of proof that there is any such thing as the inspi- 
ration he describes, he assumes (p. 6) that the Bible is the "record of 
inspired men " belonging to " what we may call an inspired nation " ; 
and (p. 17) that an " abiding interpreter " is provided in " the Church ", 
which, in the terms of the statement, is inspired likewise. So that 
"we call the Bible inspired" because "we" too are inspired, and 
because that is our view of the Bible — a short and easy way with the 
sceptics. It would seem that Oxford House cannot produce a tract 
with as much semblance of logic as an average newspaper article. 
Mr. Spencer L. Holland, B.A., of Christ Church, Barrister-at-law, 
writing on "The National Church of a Democratic State", thus 
delivers himself: — "Disendow the Church, and tithes would be 
merged in rent, or the rent be remitted by their amount. In neither 
case would the National Exchequer profit, only private interests, thus 
showing that this form of Church property is not the State's property 
in the sense generally attributed to those words." As if it were not 
])erf ectly open to the State to apply the tithes to whatever new purpose 
it pleases ! What would be said by an average journal, on the sid€| 
of disestablishment, concerning a politician who spoke so ? 
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The paper on " Magna Carta — ^The Church and English Freedom", 
whatever may have been the object of including it in an anti-Free- 
thought propaganda, has simply the effect of a practical joke ; and 
Mr. &. W. Gent's "Fraternity'' is scarcely better entitled to serious 
attention. The central issue, according to the prospectus of the 
Oxford House series, is between Christianity and Freethought, and 
here comes a Christian to tell Freethinkers that on his side is to be 
found the balance of the spirit of brotherhood and of love of liberty. 
The Freethinkers happen to know better. They have seen with their 
own eyes how the very slavery of which Mr. Q-ent credits the abolition 
to Christianity, has found in Christians its most fervent supporters 
{vide National Reformer^ Aug. 22, pp. 116-7) ; how the Church, as repre- 
sented in England by its bishops, has strenuously resisted every step 
towards fuller social and political liberty ; and how every iniquitous 
war on which England enters — and they are all iniquitous — is blessed 
and prayed for by the Church from end to end of the land, the only 
bodies who invariably oppose aggression being, with one exception, 
the unbelievers. If Mr. Gent simply means that ideal Christianity, 
as he would like to have it, would promote fraternity, then he is say- 
ing nothing to th^ purpose, unless he means to deny that Freethinkers 
generally care less for a better state of things than he ; in which case, 
his appeal to their best instincts would be idle. On his line of argu- 
ment, he might as well join them as they him. 

The truth is, these gentlemen are out of their proper sphere when 
they seek to employ the weapons of reason. Logical discernment has no 
part in their i^osyncracy. And to a Freethinker the circumstance is 
the reverse of perpleidng. In these days — if his general way of 
thinking is right — it can only in rare cases happen that a really logical 
intellect is attracted to the Church or the Church's cause. "When 
such an intellect chances to have an overpowering religious bias, it 
will tend much more readily to use its powers by way of justifying 
a particular set of dogmas against others, or of reducing its religious 
thinking to consistency, than of arguing for the truth of revelation or 
for the soundness of tiieistic philosophy in general. Such a mind we 
see in Newman. The dabblers in Christian evidences and popular 
theology and theosophy, on the other hand, are the typical amateur 
minds, lacking alike in originality and in judicial power, but led by a 
not ungenerous zeal to employ their limited resources for the cause on 
which are centred their early associations and their inherited 
sympathies. The body of ecclesiastical endowments to-day constitutes 
a solid material support for the activities of such minds ; the cause of 
unreason being thus promoted and buttressed by a great body of 
wealth, while that of rationalism has laboriously to make its way by 
its inherent powers and merits, in the teeth of the hostility of habit, 
ignorance, cowardice, and stupidity in general ; and of that vast force 
of paid combatants, powerful collectively if despicable as single f oemen, 
of whom some are honorable enough, but many are the sheerest 
mercenaries, truthless, lawless, ruffianly. Add to this that in such a 
society as ours, with no securities for the selection of the fittest heads 
for any sort of work, the merely rich or comfortable classes are alone 
represented in the two great universities ; so that hundreds of gentle- 
men who would be best employed in extremely modest positions are 
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set to supervise the spiritual welfare of classes wluch include many 
men who might be in every way their recognisable intellectual superiors 
if fortune had permitted — men with a better natural turn for scholar- 
ship, for close reasoning, for sound thought; showing the latter 
superiority as it is, indeed, in their saner philosophy and much more 
acute argumentation. Thus is mediocrity enthroned among us, and 
its theories of life propagated and sanctioned. And yet, looking to the 
outcome as represented by these Oxford House Papers, one cannot 
well conceive the endowed resistance to moral and intellectual advance 
having more than a partial or temporary success. 

John Eobebtsok. 
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The Zetland Islands are upwards of one hundred in number, varying 
in size from the Mainland, which is about seventy miles in length and 
thirty at its greatest breadth, to small rocks not even afiording 
pasturage to sheep. The outlines of aU the islands are very irregular, 
long bays or voes indenting them so deeply that no point is more than 
three miles from the sea* The country is hilly, but none of the hills 
are very lofty. Twenty-eight of the islands are inhabited, some of the 
smaller islands containing only two, or in some cases only one family. 
The population in 1861 was 31,670, viz., 18,677 females and 13,053 
males. The population in 1871 was 31,605, viz., 18,525 females and 
13,080 males, and in 1881 29,705, viz., 17,049 females and 12,656 
males, showing a decrease of 1,903 males. The census is taken at a 
time of the year when many men who are sailors in the merchant 
service are absent from their homes, which they visit once a year or 
oftener. But still the curious fact remains that the female population 
outnimibers the male, and that has, most probably, led to the develop- 
ment of the special Zetland industay of knitting by the females, and 
the fineness of the wool of the small native Zetland sheep also gave 
a very early impulse to it. It is recorded that in the seventeenth 
century a great fair for the sale of hosiery was held every year on the 
occasion of the visit of the Dutch fishing fleet to Bressay Sound. 

The finer articles, now known as Zetland shawls, veils, etc., were 
not manufactured till a much more recent date. Dr. Edmonstone, one 
of the best historians of the Islands, speaks of stockings as if they 
were the only product of the Zetland knitters' industry, and stockings 
and gloves are the only articles of woollen manufacture specified as 
made in Zetland by the writers of the Statistical Account in 1841. 
Originally the trade was entirely carried on by persons knitting the 
wool grown by their own flocks, or procured from their neighbors ; 
and they bartered — as they still do — iiie articles so made to merchants 
in Lerwick and elsewhere for goods of every kind. 

A much older industry (for the dyes and patterns were romantically 
introduced in 1588, nearly three hundred years ago) is shown, in the 
present Edinburgh exhibition, from one of the small islands of the 
Zetland group. 
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The Eaib Isle. 

This island is situated half way between Orkney and Zetland, 
being about twenty-five miles distant from each. It is about two 
miles in length and one in breadth. The population in 1861 was 380, 
but after a season of great scarcity, about 100 of the people emigrated 
to America. Emigration has taken place also at other times, and thus 
there have come to be colonies of Fair Islanders in Kirkwall 'and 
Stronsay in Orkney. At present the island is inhabited by about forty 
families, or about 200 persons. 

The great historical incident connected with this island was the 
wreck in Sivars Geo of one of the ships of the Spanish Armada, 
commanded by Juan Gomez de Medina, "El Gran (fefon", on 17th 
September, 1588. The enforced residence of the shipwrecked 
Spaniards enabled the islanders to learn of them the arts of dyeing 
and knitting the variegated hosiery of the beautiful Moorish patterns 
for which the island is now famous. The dyes are obtained on the 
island. Korkeleit or purple is obtained from the lichen tartareus 
scraped o£E the rocks, and clIso from cud bear. Ziehen aaxitilis gives a 
yellowish or reddish brown ; lichen parietinus an orange and lichen 
omhaloidea a brownish or blackish purple. Yellow is extracted from 
various flowers, among them the marigold. 

The trade in the Fair Isle hosiery has very much grown of late 
years, the facilities for its transmission out of the island, and the 
receipt of money in exchange for it, being greatly increased by a post- 
office, which was only granted to the islamd a few years ago. So great 
is these islanders' prosperity, in consequence very much of this 
industry, that nearly every family have been able to treat themselves 
to a stone and lime house with wooden floors, on which their pro- 
prietor put a slated roof. They have thus been able to relegate their 
old hovels to the ponies, cattle, and pigs, which previously shared 
the house accommodation of their owners. 

This is, as good an illustration as can be given of the civilising 
influences which an increased prosperity in this knitting industry and 
the decrease of the system of barter would confer on the other islands 
of Zetland. 

But to insure this increased prosperity, the system of barter must 
be abandoned, and the introduction of money as a circulating medium 
brought about. It is to convince the Zetland girls of the advantages 
of such a system, and to give them an opportunity of forming business 
relations with ready money buyers in Edinburgh and elsewhere, that 
they have been brought to the Exhibition in that city. 

Instead of money as the price of knitted goods, the girls get only 
a line or voucher from the merchant or shopkeeper, and these 
merchants ascribe the practice to their solicitude for the convenience 
of the knitters. The merchants, of course, have the benefit of getting 
their hosiery to some extent on credit ; they have the use of the money 
without interest so long as it remains in their hands, and when they 
pay, they pay or exchange goods on which they have a large profit. 

It is natural to suppose that documents of this kind should come 
to be used as a sort of currency in a district where money is so scarce 
as Zetland. This custom is not so widespread as might have been 
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expected; but that lines are frequently sold or exchanged by the 
original holder is undoubtedly the case among the more necessitous, 
iiS,, those who have no means of living but knitting. 

Again, when goods are obtained in exchange for knitted articles, 
the knitters are known in many cases to have sold the goods 
obtained or bartered them with neighbors for potatoes or meal. This 
practice cannot be described as universal, because the greater number 
of knitters live with parents, or have some supplementary occupation 
by which they get money. Tea especially is a sort of currency with 
which knitters obtain supplies of provisions. 

Cotton and drapery goods are also sold or exchanged by knitters 
in order to get provisions or wool, and sometimes at a considerable 
loss. 

Mr. Peterkin, the General Inspector of the Board of Supervision 
of the Poor of Scotland, graphically describes the state of matters in 
Zetland in one of his official reports thus : '^ In short, everything in 
Zetland gravitates towards ' tJie shop '. To it the child takes a dozen 
eggs in a morning, and obtains for the family breakfast what is called 
a ' com o' tea ' ; to it the young woman takes her knitted hosiery, 
and in exchange will receive tea or some article or material of dress ; 
to it the pauper takes the pass book or pay ticket of the parish, and 
on that guarantee will get the * com o' tea ' or the ' com o' meal ' ; 
and he who supplies the goods over the counter is almost certain to be 
a member of the Board or a near relative of one who is, or of the 
Inspector, — ^he may even be the chairman of the Board himself." The 
merchant or shopkeeper in several instances is the laird or proprietor 
of the estate. 

Such a state of matters renders it impossible to state, as would 
have been desirable, the exact number engaged in the industry and 
the wages earned. All the females in the islands above mere cluldren 
— say, 15,000 or 16,000 — are engaged more or less in knitting, but 
their wages are an unknown quantity as regards commercial value. 
In Lerwick or Scalloway women combine — some supplying and spinning 
the wool^ and one the knitting — in preparing one of the mie lace 
shawls, for which a yachtsman or other visitor may give them £2 in 
cash or even more. Veils are also sold for cash, say, at 2s. 6d. or so 
to similar customers. But these are only occasional instances of good 
fortune, which unfortunately prevent the knitters recognising the 
worth and value of the trade secret, ** small profits and quick returns". 

The industry required to get a livelihood by knitting, and in such 
a state of society, has been remarked by every visitor to Zetland. The 
women knit as they carry their goods to market or their peats to 
their houses. They only give up their knitting when they betake them 
to their boats. Prom the absence of men the girls become adepts at 
rowiDg and the management of boats. They take their share of prizes 
at the annual regattas at Lerwick. One crew of Trondra lasses in 
their own boat, the "Noma" (a Norwegian skiff), beat a man-of-war's 
boat by 20 seconds. All the boats in Zetland are of this Norwegian 
build, and the fact takes us back to the time when the Zetland and 
Orkney Islands belonged to Norway, and had a history long before 
England and Scotland had any such, or indeed any influence in 
liurope. 
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It ought to be added that the sad state of matters which presently 
prevails is aggravated by the fact that the merchant to whom the 
knitters are enthralled is generally the postmaster of the place. He 
thus comes to know who use the penny and parcel posts, and to what 
extent, and he undoubtedly would specially mark the daring knitter 
who could save money and use the post office as a bank, either in re- 
mitting money to another person than himself for wool or other sup- 
plies, or as a place for depositing her savings. 

The merchants, moreover, are the resident justices of the peace, 
and even if the Truck Act were applicable, as the justices are the only 
persons to enforce it, it is easily seen that there is no " remedy at law ". 
Why should such a valuable Act not be enforced, like every other 
in Scotland, by the Sheriff ? An Act of Parliament quite inapplicable 
to Zetland (37 and 38 Vic. c. 48) was aU the outcome of the last 
Truck Commission. 

[Communicated to Mr. Bradlaugh.'] 



By GEORGE BERNABD SHAW, 
Atjthob op "An Unsocial Sooiaiist", bto. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

One Saturday afternoon in December, Marian and Elinor sat 
drinking tea in the drawing-room at Holland Park. Elinor was 
present as an afternoon caller: she no longer resided with the 
Conollys. Marian had been lamely excusing herself for not having 
read Elinor's last book. 

** Pray dont apologize," said Elinor. " I remember the time when 
you would have forced yourself to read it from a sense of duty ; and I 
am too delighted to £nd that nonsense washing out of you at last to 
feel the wound to my vanity. Oh, say no more, my dear : you can 
read it still whenever you please. Brother George read it, and was 
shocked because the heroine loves the villain and tells him so without 
waiting to be asked. It is odd that long ago, when I believed so 
devoutly in the tender passion, I never could write a really flaming 
love story." 

"Dont begin to talk like that," said Marian, crossly. ** People do 
fall in love, fortunately for them. It may be injudicious ; and it may 
turn out badly ; but it fills up life in a way that all the barren 
philosophy and cynicism on earth cannot. Do you think I would not 
rather have to regret a lost love than to repine because I had been too 
cautious to love at all ? I verily believe that the disappointments of 
love warm the heart more than the triumphs of insensibility." 

" Shade of the departed Marian Lind," cried Elinor, ." hear this! " 

"The departed Marian land was so desperately wise that she 
neglected that excellent precept, * Be not righteous over much, neither 
make thyself over wise : why shouldest thou destroy thyseK ? ' I took up 
the Bible last night for the first time since my marriage; and I thought 
what fools we two used to be when we made up our minds to avoid all 

Q 
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the mistakes and follies and feelings of other people, and to be quite 
superior and rational. * He that observeth the wind shall not sow ; 
and he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap.' It is all so true, in 
spite of what Ned says — and even he is fond of reading it. We were 
very clever at observing the wind and regarding the clouds; and 
what are we the better for it ? How much irreparable mischief, I 
wonder, did we do ourselves by letting our little wisdoms stifle aU our 
big instincts ! Look at those very omer people whom we despised : 
how happy they are, in spite of their having always done exactly what 
tiieir hearts told them ! " 

*'I think we are pretty well off as people go. I know I am. 
Certainly it was part of our wisdom that marriage was a bad thing ; 
and I grant that though you married in obedience to your instincibB 
you are as well off as I. But I dont see that we are the worse for 
having thought a little." 

" I did not marry in obedience to my instincts, Nelly; and you know 
it. I made a disinterested marriage with a man whom I felt I could 
respect as my superior. I was convinced then that a grand passion 
was a folly." 

" And what do you think now ? " 

"I think that I did not know what I was talking about." 

** I believe you were in love vdth Ned when you married him, and 
long enough before that too." 

** Of course I loved him. I love him still." 

" Do you really ? To hear you, one would think that you only 
respected him as a superior." 

" You have no right to say that. You dont imderstand." 

"Perhaps not; but I have my suspicions. Would you mind 
explaining ? " 

'^ I do not mean anything particular ; but there are two kinds of 
love. There is a love which one's good sense suggests — a sort of 
moral approval — " 

Elinor laughed. " Oto on," she said. " What is the other sort ? " 

"The other sort has nothing to do with good sense. It is an over- 
powering impulse — a craving — a faith that defies logic — something to 
look forward to feeling in your youth, and look back to with a kindling 
heart in your age." 

" Indeed ! The difference between the two sorts is much the same, 
it seems, as the difference between the old love and the new." 

** What do you mean ? " 

" I think I will take another cup of tea. You neednt stop fly- 
ing out at me though : I dont mind it. 

" Excuse me. I did not mean to fly out at you." 

" We shall be Miss McQuenching and Mrs. CbnoUying each other 
presentiy, at this rate." 

Marian turned to the Are, and remained silent. 

" Listen to me, Marian. You are in the blues. Why dont you 
go to Ned, and tell him that you are imhappy, and that you dont feel 
that he cares for you as you would like to be cared for ? Have an 
explanation with him ; and all will come right." 

"It is very easy to talk. I could not go to him and make myself 
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ridiculous like that : the words would choke me. Besides, I am not 
unhappy.'^ 

"what a lie ! You wicked woman ! A moment ago you were 
contemning all prudence; and now you will not speak your mind 
because you are eSraid of being ridiculous. What is that but observing 
the wind and regarding the clouds, I should like to know ? " 

** I wish you would not speak harshly to me, even in jest. It 
hurts me." 

" I wish you would hot make me feel remorseful when I have said 
nothing but what it was right and kind to say. No matter : let us 
talk of something else. Where did those flowers come from ? " 

"Douglas sent them : I am going to the theatre to-night; and I 
wanted a bouquet." 

" Very kind of him. I wonder he did not bring it himself. He 
rarely misses an excuse for coming." 

"Why do you say that, Nefiy? He comes here very seldom, 
except on Sunday; and that is a regular thing, just as your coming 
is.!' 

"He was hereon Tuesday; you saw him at Mrs. Saunders's on 
Wednesday ; he was at your at-home on Thursday ; and he sends a 
bouquet on Saturday." 

"I cannot help meeting him out ; and not to invite him to my at- 
home would be to cut him. Ptay are you growing spiteful, like Mrs. 
Leith Fairfax ? " 

" Marian : you got out of bed at the wrong side this morning ; and 
you have made that mistake oftener since your return from Sark than 
in all your life before. Douglas has become a lazy good-for-nothing ; 
and he comes here a great deal too often. Instead of encouraging 
him to dangle after you as he does, you ought to make him get called 
to the bar, or sent into Parliament, or put to work in some fashion." 

"NeUy!" 

" Bother Nelly ! It is true ; and you know it as well as I do." 

" If he fancies himself in love with me I cannot help it." 

"You can help his following you about." 

"I cannot. He does not follow me about. Why does not Ned 
object ? He knows that Sholto is in love with me ; and he does not 
care." 

"I believe that he does care, but that he does not condescend to 
show it. There's a knock at the door, just in time to prevent us from 
fighting. I know whose knock it is, too." 

Marian had flushed slightly at the sound ; and Elinor, with her 
feet stretched out before her, tapped the carpet restlessly with her 
heels, and watched her cousin sourly as Douglas entered. He was in 
evening dress. 

" Oh ! " said Elinor. " So you are going to the theatre, too." 

" Why ? " said Douglas. " Is anyone coming with us ? Shall we 
have the pleasure of your company ? " 

"No,'' replied Elinor drily. "I thought Mr. ConoUy was per- 
haps going with you." 

"I shfSl be very glad, I am sure, if he will," said Douglas. 

"He will not,'' said Marian. "I doubt if he will come homd 
before we start." 
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" You got my flowers safely, I see.'' 

"Yes, thank you. They are beautiful." 

** They need be, if you are to wear them." 

"I thmk I will go,'! said Elinor, **if you can spare me. Marian 
has been far from amiable ; and if you are going to pay her com- 
pliments, I shall very soon be as bad as she. Q-oodbye." Douglas 
gratefully went with her to the door. She looked very hard at him, 
and almost made a grimace as they parted ; but she said nothing. 

"I am very glad she has gone," said Marian, when Douglas 
returned. " She annoys me. Everything ^annoys me." 

**You are leading an impossible life here, Marian," he said, 
putting his hand on her chair and bending over her. ** Whilst it 
lasts, everything will annoy you ; and I, who would give the last drop 
of my blood to spare you a moment's pain, shall never experience the 
delight of seeing you happy." 

** What other life can I lead ? " 

Douglas made an impulsive movement, as though to reply ; but 
he hesitated, and did not speak. Marian was not looking at him. She 
was gazing into the fire. 

" Sholto," she said, after an interval of silence : ** you must not 
come here any more." 

*'What!" 

" You are too idle. You come here too often. Why do you not 
become a barrister, or go into Parliament, or at least write books ? 
If Nelly can succeed as an author, surely you can." 

** I have left all that behind me. I am a failure : you know why. 
Let us talk no more of it." 

"Do not go on like that," said Marian pettishly. "I dont 
like it." 

"I am afraid to say or do anything, you are so easily distressed." 

" Yes : I know I am very cross. Elinor remarked it too. I think 
you might bear with me, Sholto." Here she rose and burst into 
tears. "When my whole life is one dreary record of misery, I can- 
not always be patient. I have been forbearing enough towards you 
many times." 

Douglas was at first frightened; for he had never seen her cry 
before. Then, as she sat down again, and covered her face with her 
handkerchief, he advanced, intending to kneel and put his arm 
about her ; but his courage failed : he only drew a chair to the fire ; 
seated himself ; and bent over till his face was close to hers, saying, 
"It is all the fault of your mad marriage. You were happy until 
then. I have been silent hitherto ; but now that I see your tears, 
I can no longer master myself. Listen to me, Marian. You asked 
me a moment since what other life was open to you. There is a 
better life. Leave England with me ; and — and — " Marian had raised 
her head ; and as she looked steadily at him, he stopped ; and his 
lips became white. 

" Go on," she said. " I am not angry. What else ? " 

" Nothing else except happiness. There is no use in prolonging 
your present life : it is a failure, like mine. Why should you hesi- 
tate ? You know how seldom the mere letter of duty leads to either 
happiness or justice. You can rescue me from a wasted existence. 
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You can preserve your own heart from a horrible slow domestic decay. 
He will not care ; he cares for nothing : he is morally murdering 
you. You have no children to think of. I love you; and I offer 
you your choice of the fairest spots in the wide world to pass our 
future in, with my protection to ensure your safety and comfort 
there, wherever it may be. You know what a hollow thing con- 
ventional virtue is. Who are the virtuous people about you ? Mrs. 
Leith Fairfax, and her like. If you love me, you must know that 
you are committing a crime against nature in living as you are 
with a man who is as far removed from you in every human emo- 
tion as his laboratory is from heaven. You have striven to do your 
duty by him in vain. He is none the happier : we are unutterably 
the more miserable. Let us try a new life. I have lived in societ y 
here all my days, and have found its atmosphere most worthless, 
most selfish, most impure. I want to be free — to shake the dust 
of London off my feet, and enter on a life made holy by love. 
You can respond to such an aspiration: you too must yearn 
for a pure and free life. It is within our reach : you have but to 
stretch out your hand. Say something to me. Are you listening ? " 

" It seems strange that I should be listening to you quite calmly, 
as I am, although you are proposing what the world thinks a diJs- 
graceful thing." 

"Does it matter what the world thinks? I would not, even to 
save myself from a wasted career, ask you to take a step that would 
really disgrace you. But I cannot bear to think of you looking back 
someday over a barren past, and knowing that you sacrificed your 
happiness to Fashion — an idol. Do you remember last Sunday when 
we discussed that bitter saying, that women who have sacrificed their 
feelings to the laws of society secretly know that they have been 
fools for their pains ? He did not deny it. You could give no good 
reason for disbelieving it. You know it to be true ; and I am only 
striving to save you from that vain regret. You have shewn 
that you can obey the world with grace and dignity when the world 
is right. Shew now that you can defy it fearlessly when it is 
tyrannical. Trust your heart, Marian — my darling Marian : trust your 
heart— and mine." 

" For what hour have you ordered the carriage ?" 

" The carriage ! Is that what you say to me at such a moment ? 
Are you still flippant as ever ? " 

" I am quite serious. Say no more now. If I go, I will go 
deliberately, and not on the spur of your persuasion. I must have 
time to think. What hour did you say ? " 

" Seven." 

**Then it is time for me to dress. You will not mind waiting 
here alono?" 

** If you would only give me one hopeful word, I think I could 
wait happily for ever." 

"What can I say?" 

" Say that you love me." 

"I am striving to discover whether I have always loved you or 
pot. Surely, if there be siich a thing as love, we should be lovers." 
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He was chilled by her solemn tone ; but he made a movement as if 
to embrace her. 

" No," she said, stopping him. ** I am his wife still. I have not 
yet pronoTinced my own divorce." 

She left the room ; and he walked imeasily to and fro until she 
returned, dressed in white. He gazed at her with quickened breath 
as she confronted him calmly. Neither heeded the click of her hus- 
band's latchkey in the door without. 

" When I was a little boy, Marian," he said, gazing at her, "I 
used to think that Paul Delaroche's Christian martyr was the most 
exquisite vision of beauty in the world. I have the same feeling as I 
look at you now." 

'^ Marian reminds me of that picture too," said Oonolly. '^ I 
remember wondering," he continued, smiling as they started and 
turned towards him, " why the young lady — she was such a perfect 
lady — was martyred in a ball dress, as I took her costume to be. 
Marian's wreath adds to the force of the reminiscence." 

'^ If I recollect aright," said Marian, taking up his bantering tone 
with a sharper irony, ** Delaroche's martyr showed a fine sense of the 
necessity of having her wrists gracefully tied. I am about to follow 
her example by wearing these bracelets, which I can never fasten. Be 
good enough to assist me, both of you." 

She extended a hand to each ; and Oonolly, after looking at the 
catch for a moment, closed it dexterously at the first snap. *^By the 
bye," he said, whilst Douglas fumbled at the other bracelet, " I have 
to run away to Glasgow to-night; so I shall not be here when you 
return from the theatre. We shall not see one another again until 
Monday evening." 

Douglas's hand began to shake, so that the gold band chafed 
Marian's arm. " There, there," she said, drawing it away from him : 
"you do it for me, Ned. Sholto has no mechanical genius." Her 
hand was quite steady as Conolly shut the clasp. "Why must you 
go to Glasgow?" 

" They have got into a mess at the works there ; and the engineer 
has telegraphed for me to go down and see what is the matter. I 
shall certainly be back on Monday. Have something for me to eat at 
six o'clock. I am sorry to be away from our Sunday dinner, Douglas ; 
but I share the popular prejudice in favor of personally supervising 
things if you want them done to your satisfaction." 

"Sholto has been very eloquent this evening Jb the subject of 
popular prejudices," said Marian. " He says thav to defy the world 
is a proof of honesty." 

"So it is," said Conolly. "I get on in the world by defying 
its old notions, and taking nobody's advice but my own. Follow 
Douglas's precepts by all means. Do you know that it is half-past 
seven?" 

" Oh ! Let us go. We shall be late." 

" I shall not see you to-morrow, Douglas. Good night." 

" Good night," said Douglas, keeping at some distance; for he did 
not care to offer Oonolly his band before Marian now. "Pleasant 
journey ! " 
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"Thank you. Hallo!" (Marian had impatiently turned back.) 
" What have you forgotten ? " 

"My opera glass," said Marian. "No, thanks: you would not 
know where to look for it : I will go myself." She went upstairs ; 
and Conolly, after a pause, followed, and found her in their bedroom, 
closing the drawer from which she haji just taken the opera glass. 

"Marian," he said: "you have been crying to-day. Is anything 
wrong; or was it only nervousness?" 

" Only nervousness," said Marian. " How did you find out that I 
had been crying ? it was only for an instant, because NeUy annoyed 
me. Does my face show it ? " 

"It does, to me: not to anyone else. Are you more cheerful 
now?" 

" Yes: I am all right. I will go to GHasgow with you if you like?" 

Conolly recoiled, disconcerted. " Why ? " he said. " Do you 

wish ?" He recovered himself, and added, "It is too cold,, my 

dear; and I must travel very fast. I shall be busy all the time. 
Besides, you are forgetting the theatre and Douglas, who, by-the-bye, 
is catching cold on the steps." 

" Wefl, I shall go with Douglas, since it will make you happier." 

" GK) with Douglas, my dear one, if it will make you happier," said 
he, kissing her. To his surprise, she threw her arm round him; held 
him fast by the shoulder; and looked at him with extraordinary 
earnestness. He gave a little laugh, and disengaged himself gently, 
saying, " Dont you think your nervousness is taking a turn rather 
inconvenient for Douglas? " She let her hands fall; closed her lips; 
and passed quietly out. He went to the window and watched her as 
she entered the carriage. Douglas held the door open for her; and 
Conolly, looking at him with some pity, noted that he was, in his way, 
a handsome man, and that his habit of taking himself very seriously 
gave him a certain dignity. The brougham rolled away into the fog. 
Conolly pulled down the blind ; turned iip the gas ; and began to 
pack his portmanteau to a vigorously whistled accompaniment. 



CHAPTEE XVni. 

Conolly returned from Glasgow at six o'clock on Monday evening. 
There was no light in the window when he entered the garden. 
Miss McQuench opened the door before he reached it. 

" What ! " he said. " Going the moment I come in ! " Then, seeing 
her face by the hall lamp, he put down his bag quickly, and asked 
what the matter was. 

" I dont know whether anything is the matter. I am very glad 
you have returned. Come into the drawing-room : I dont want the 
servants to hear us talking." 

"There is no light here," he said, following her in. "Is it 
possible you have been waiting in the dark ? " 

He lit a candle, and was about to light a lamp when ehe exclaimed 
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impatiently, " Oh, I did not notice it : what does it matter ? Do let 
that lamp alone, and listen to me." He obeyed, much amused at her 
irritation. " Where has Marian gone to ? " she asked. 

** Is she out ? " he said, suddenly grave. " You forget that I am 
only just returned from Glasgow." 

" I have been here since three o'clock. Marian sent me a note 
not to come on Sunday — that she should be out and that you were 
away. But they teU me that she was at home all yesterday, except 
for two hours when she was out with Sholto. She packed her trunks 
in the evening, and went away with them. She told the cabman to 
drive to Euston. I dont know what it all means ; and I have been 
half distracted waiting here for you. I thought you would never 
come. There is a note for you on your dressing table." 

He pursed his lips a little and looked attentively at her, but said 
nothing. 

" Wont you go and open it ? " she said anxiously. ** It must con- 
tain some explanation." 

" I am a&aid the explanation is obvious." 

" You have no right to say that. How do you know ? If you 
are not going to read her letter, you had better say so at once. I 
dont want to pry into it : I only want to know what is become of 
Marian." 

' " You shall read it by aU means. Will you excuse me whilst I 
fetch it?" 

She stamped with impatience. He smiled and went for the letter, 
which, after a brief absence, he placed unopened on the table befora 
her, saying, 

** I suppose this is it. I laid my hand on it in the dark." 

"Are you going to open it?" she said, hardly able to contain 
herself. 

"No." 

He had not raised his voice ; but it struck her that he was in a 
rage. His friendly look and quiet attitude first reassured and, on 
second thoughts, exasperated her. 

"Why wont you ?^' 

" I am not curious. It interests you. Pray open it." 

" I will die first. If it lie there until I open it, it will lie there for 
ever." 

He opened the envelope neatly with a paper cutter, and handed 
her the enclosure. She kept down her hands stubbornly. Again he 
smiled a little, still presenting it. At last she snatched it, much as 
she would have liked to snatch a handful of his hair. Having read 
it, she turned pale, and looked as she had used to in her childhood, 
when in disgrace and resolute not to cry. "I had rather have had 
my two hands cut off," she said passionately, after a pause. 

"It is very sad," said ConoUy sympathetically. ^*He is an 
educated man ; but I cannot think that he has much in him." 

" He is a selfish, lying, conceited hound. Educated, indeed ! And 
what are you going to do, may I ask ? " 

" Eat my supper. I am as hungry as a bear." 

" Yes : you had better, I think. Good evening." 

He seemed to know ii^at she would not leave j for he piade np 
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movement to open the door for her. On her way out, she turned, and 
80 came at him with her fists clenched, that for a moment he was 
doubtful whether she would not bodily assault him. 

" Are you a brute, or a fool, or both ? " she said, letting her temper 
loose. " How long do you intend to stand there doing nothing ? " 

" What can I do. Miss McQuench ? " he said gently. 

" You can follow her and bring her back before she has made an 
utter idiot of herself with that miserable blackguard. Are you afraid 
of him ? If you are, I will go with you, and not let him touch you." 

" Thank you," he said good-humoredly. " But you see she does 
not wish to live with me." 

" Good God, man, what woman do you think cotdd wish to live 
with you ! I suppose Marian wanted a human being to live with, 
and not a calculating machine. You would drive any woman away. 
If you had feeling enough to have kicked him out of the house, and 
then beaten her black and blue for encouraging him, you would have 
been more of a man than you are : she would have loved you more. 
You are not a man : you are a stone full of brains — such as they are. 
Listen to me, Mr. ConoUy. TMre is one chance left — ^if you will only 
make haste. Go after them ; overtake them ; thrash him within an 
inch of his life ; and bring her back and punish her how you please 
so long as you show her that you care. You can do it if you will 
only make up your mind : he is a coward ; and he is afraid of you : I 
have seen it in his eye. You are worth fifty of him — if you would 
only not be so cold blooded — ^if you will only go — dear Mr. ConoUy — 
youre not really insensible — ^you will, wont you ? " 

This, the fcrst tender tone he had ever heard in her voice, made 
him look at her curiously. "What does the letter say?" he asked, 
still quietly, but inexorably. 

She snatched it up again. " Here," she said. " ' Our marriage was 
a mistake. I am going away with Douglas to the other side of the world. 
It is all I can do to mend matters. Pray forget me.^ That is what her 
letter says, since you condescend to ask." ' 

" It is too late, then. You felt that as you read, I think ? " 

" Yes," she cried, sitting down in a paroxysm of grief, but imable 
to weep. " It is too late ; and it is aQ your fault. What business 
had you to go away ? You knew what was going to happen. You 
intended it to happen. You wanted it to happen. You are glad it 
has happened; and it serves you right. ^Pray f<yrget her.^ Oh yes, 
poor girl : she need not trouble about that. I declare that there is 
nothing viler, meaner, cowardlier, selfisher on earth than a man. Oh, 
if we had only done what we always said we would do — ^kept free 
from you." 

" It was a good plan," said ConoUy, submissively. 

"Was it? How were we to know that you were not made of 
flesh and blood, pray ? There : let me go." (The table was between 
them ; but she rose and shook off an imaginary detaining hand). 
" I dont want to hear anything more about it. I suppose you are 
right not to care. Very Hkely she was right to go, too ; so we are 
aU right, and everything is for the best, no doubt. Marian is ruined, 
of course ; but what does that matter to you ? She was only in your 
way. You can console yourself with y©ur " Here Armande 
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came in ; and Elinor turned quickly to the fireplace and stood there, 
80 that the housemaid should not see her face. 

" Your dinner, sir," said Armande, with a certain artificiality of 
manner that was, under the circumstances, significant. " There is a 
nice fire in the laboratory." 

" Thank you," said UonoUy. *' Presently, Armande." 

" The things will spoil if you wait too long, sir. The mistress was 
very particular with me and cook about it." And Armande, with an 
air of declining further responsibility, went out. 

"What shall I do without Marian?" said ConoUy. "Not one 
woman in a himdred is capable of being a mistress to her servants. 
She saved me all the friction of houjsekeeping." 

" You are beginning to feel your loss," said Elinor, facii;ig him 
again. " A pleasant thing for a woman of her talent to be thrown 
away to save you the friction of housekeeping. If you had paid half 
the attention to her happiness that she did to your dmners, you would 
not be in your present predicament." 

" Hate you really calculated that it is twice as easy to make a 
woman happy as to feed a man ? " 

" Calc — ! Yes : I have. I tell you that it is three times as easy 
— six times as easy : more fool the woman ! You can make a woman 
happy for a week by a word or a kiss. How long do you think it 
takes to order a week's dinners ? I suppose you donsider a kiss a 
weakness ? " 

" I should say there can be no doubt of it : perhaps because I am 
not naturally clever at kissing." 

" No : I should think not, indeed. Then you had better go and 
do what you are clever at — eat your dinner ! " 

" Miss McQuench : did you ever see an unfortimate little child get 
a severe fall, and then receive, instead of a little kindly petting, a 
sound whacking from its nurse for daring to startle her and spoil its 
clothes?" 

"What if I did?" . 

" You remind me of a little of the nurse. I have had a sort of 
fall this evening." 

"And now you are going to pretend to be hurt, I suppose, 
because you dont care to be told that it is your own fault. That 
is a common experience with children, too. I tell you plainly that I 
dont believe you are hurt at all, though you may not be exactty 
pleased — just for the moment. However, I did not mean to be 
uncivil. If you are really sorry, I am at least 09 sorry. I have not 
said all I think." 

"What more?" 

" Nothing of any use to say. I see I am wasting my time here — 
and no doubt wasting yours too." 

"Well: I think you have had your turn. If you are not 
thoroughly satisfied, pray go on for ten minutes longer : your feelings 
do you credit, as the phrase goes. StiU, do not forget that you 
thought just the same of me a week ago ; and that if you had said 
as much then you might have prevented what has happened. Giving 
me a piece of your mind now is of no use except as far as it relieves 
you. To Marian or me or anyone else, it does no good. So when 
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you have said your worst, we cannot do better, I think, than set our 
wits to work about our next move." 

Elinor received this for a moment in dudgeon. Then she laughed 
sourly, and said, '^ There is some sense in that. I am as much to 
blame as anybody: I dont deny it— if that is any comfort to you. 
But as to the next move, you say yourself that it is too late to do 
anything ; and I dont see that you can do much.'' 

" That is so. But there are a few things to be faced. First, I have 
to set Marian free." 

"How?" 

" Divorce her." 

" Divorce ! " Elinor looked at him in dismay. He was immoved. 
Then her gaze fell slowly; and she said, " Yes: I suppose you have 
a right to that." 

" She also." 

" So that she may marry him — ^from a sense of duty. That wiU be 
so happy for her ! " 

" She will have time before she is free to find out whether she likes 
him or not. There will be a great fuss in the family over the 
scandal." 

" Do you- care about that ? /dont." 

" There is one person who will probably be a good deal hurt by it. 
You are acquainted with Mrs. Douglas — hjs mother ? " 

Elinor, in consternation, sank into a chair. **I never thought of 
her," she said. "I have been selfish : I confess it. She encouraged him 
in his conceit ; but it will be a great blow to her. She thinks nim all 
honor." 

"And she thinks me a savage laboring man, capable of any 
violent revenge. She will hear the news either from a newspaper 
paragraph, or else from some lady who prides herself on breaking 
news gently — coming to the ppint slowly and prolonging the torture 
as much as possible. I know that sort of people ; and I am not sure 
that I shall not tell her myself : it would prevent her dreaming all 
night of my chopping him up with a pickaxe. However, that's a 
detail. Marian wiU perhaps write to you. If so, just point out to 
her that her five hundred a year belongs to her still, and makes her 
quite independent of him and of me. That is all, I think. You need 
take no pains now to conceal what has happened : the servants below 
know it as well as we : in a week it will be town talk. Marian, being 
abroad, will escape " 

"Hush," said Elinor anxiously. "There is some extraordinary 
noise outside." 

The house bell began to ring violently as she spoke ; and they 
could hear a confused noise of voices and footsteps without. 

" Can she have come back ? " said Elinor, starting up. 

"Impossible," said ConoUy, looking disturbed for the first time. 
They stood for a moment listening, with averted eyes. A second peal 
from the bell was followed by roars of laughter, amidst which a 
remonstrating voice was audible. Then the house door was hammered 
with a stick. ConoUy ran downstairs at once and opened it. On the 
step he found Marmaduke reeling in the arms of the Eev. George. 

"How are you, ol' fellow?" said Marmaduke, plunging into the 
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hall. "The parson is tighfc. I found him tumbling about High 
Street, and brought him along." 

" Pray excuse thia intrusion," whispered the Eev. George. " You 
see the state he is in. He accosted me near Campden Hill; and I really 
could not be seen walking with bim into town. I wonder he was not 
arrested." 

" He is the worse for drink ; but he is sober enough to know how 
to amuse himself at your expense," said ConoUy aloud. "Come up 
to the laboratory. Miss McQuench is there." 

" But he is not fit," urged the clergyman. "Look at him trying 
to hang up his hat. How absurd — ^I should rather say how deplorable! 
I assure you he is perfectly tipsy. He has been ringing the bells of 
the houses, and requesting females to accompany us. Better warn 
EHnor." 

"Nonsense," said ConoUy. "I have some news that will sober 
him. Here is Miss McQuench. Are you going ? " 

" Yes," said Elinor. " I should lose my patience if I had to listen 
to George's comments ; and I am tired. I would rather go." 

" Not yet, NeUy. Wont um stay and talk to um's Marmadukes." 

" Let me go," said "Elinor, snatching away her hand, which he had 
seized. " You ought to be at home in bed. You are a sot." At this 
Marmaduke laughed boisterously. She passed him contemptuously ; 
took leave of ConoUy and the Eev. George ; and left. The three men 
then went upstairs, Marmaduke dropping his pretence of drunkenness 
under the iiifluence of ConoUy's presence. 

" Marian is not in, I presimie," said the clergyman, when they were 
seated. 

" No," said ConoUy. " She has eloped with Douglas." 

They stared at him. Then Marmaduke gave a long whistle ; and 
the clergyman rose, pale. " What do you mean, sir ? " he said. 

ConoUy did not answer; and the Eev. George slowly sat down again. 

" WeU, I'm damned sorry for it," said Marmaduke, emphaticaUy. 
" It was a mean thing for Douglas to do, with aU his brag about his 
honor." 

The Eev. George covered his face with his handkerchief, and sobbed. 

" Come, shut up, old feUow, and dont make an ass of yourself," 
said Marmaduke. " What are you going to do, ConoUy ? Put a buUet 
into him, or damages ? " 

" I do not see how a buUet in him would improve matters. There 
is no occasion for damages : I suffer no pecuniary loss. I must simply 
divorce her." * 

" But, just to punish the feUow, you might nock a few thousand 
out of him." 

" He could easily afford it ; and, besides, I do n desire to punish 
him." 

" My dear friend," cried the clergyman : " you must not dream of 
a divorce. I implore you to abandon such an idea. Consider the 
disgrace, the impiety ! The pubHcity would kiU my father." 

ConoUy shook his head. 

" There is no such thing as divorce known to the Church. * What 
God hath joined together, let not man put asimder.' " 

" She had no right to bolt," said Marmaduke. " That's certain," 
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** I was not married at an altar," said ConoUy ; " and there is no 
such thing as civil marriage known to the chtirch : so our union, from 
an ecclesiastical point of view, has no existence. We were not joined by 
God, in fact, in your sense. To deny her the opportunity of remarrying 
would be to compel her to live as an adulteress in the eye of the law, 
which, by-the-bye, would make me the father of Douglas's children. 
I cannot, for the sake of your family's fear of scandal, take such a 
revenge on Marian as to refuse her the freedom she has sacrificed so 
much to obtain. Again, since our marriage has proved a childless one, 
the only reason for our submitting to be handcuffed to one another, 
now that our hearts are no longer in the arrangement, is gone. All I 
can concede is, that as freedom in the abstract has no attraction for 
me, and as it would be a pleasure to me to live with Marian if she did 
not think it a hardship to live with me, she is welcome to come back 
to-morrow if she pleases. But she wont do that." 

** She may — she will, I am sure, if she be properly urged," said 
the Eev. George. 

" Dont deceive yourself," said ConoUy. ** She will not do so. Let 
me tell you exactly what has occurred." 

" The game began at Sark," said Marmaduke, when ConoUy had 
finished his narrative. ** Douglas stuck to her there like a leech. 
He's been about the house here a good deal since she came back. 
I often wondered you didnt kick him out. But of course it was not 
my business to say anything. Was she huffed into going? You 
hadnt any row with her just before, had you ? " 

" We never had rows." 

"That was your mistake, ConoUy. You should have heard poor 
Susanna and me fighting. We always ended by swearing we would 
never speak to one another again. Nothing duUer than a smooth life. 
If you had given Marian something to complain of, she would have 
been too much occupied with it to think of Douglas." 

" Have you ascertained whither they have gone?" said the clergy- 
man. " WiU you not foUow them ? " 

" I know nothing of their movements. Probably they are crossing 
to New York. I shaU certainly not pursue them." 

" But surely you ought to foUow her," said the Eev. George. 
** You may yet be in time to save her from worse than death." 

" Yah ! " said Marmaduke. ** Drop aU that rot, George. Worse 
than death be hanged ! Serves the f amUy right ! They are a joUy 
sight too virtuous : it wiU do them good to get shown up a bit." 

" If you have no respect for the convictions of a priest," exclaimed 
the Rev. George, shedding tears, " you might at least be silent in 
the presence of a heartbroken brother and husband." 

" Oh, I dont want to show any want of consideration for you or 
ConoUy," said Marmaduke sulkily. ** No doubt it's rough on you. 
But as to the feelings of the family, I teU you flatly that I dont care 
if the whole crew were brought to the Old BaUey to-morrow and con- 
victed of bigamy. It would take the conceit out of them." 

" I know not how to break this wretched news to my father," said 
the Rev. George, turning disconsolately from his sottish cousin to 
ConoUy. 

**It is no such uncommon occurrence. The less fuss made 
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it, tlie better. I do not blame her ; and I shall not be heard crying 
out misery and d^isgrace. Tour family can very well follow my 
example. I feel that there are very few people with whom I can 
discuss the subject without exposing myself to misapprehension and 
Marian to injustice. Once for all, I have nothing to say against her ; 
and I believe she has nothing to say against me. No step within the 
power of your people can prevent such publicity as a petition for 
divorce must entail. If they choose to impute fault to me, I shall let 
them have their say. If they blame Marian, I shall contradict them. 
Let us talk no more about it." 

The clergyman, remembering how vainly he had tried to change 
ConoUy's intention when Marian was to be married, felt that he 
should succeed no better now that she was to be divorced. Silent 
and cast down, he sat dangling his handkerchief between his knees 
and leaning forward on his elbows towards the fire. 

** You must excuse me if I see my way straight through to the 
conclusion which, inevitable as it is, you would rather realize gradu- 
ally," added ConoUy, looking down with some pity at his drooping 
figure. " I cannot help my habit of mind. When are you going 
to be married ? " he continued, to Marmaduke. 

'^I dont know. The Countess is in a hurry. I*m not. But I 
suppose it will be sometime in spring." 

" You have made up your mind to it at last ? *' 

" Oh, I never had any particular objection to it ; only I dont like 
to be himted into a comer. Oonny is a good little girl, and will 
make a steady wife. I dont like her mother ; but as for herself, she 
is fond of me, and, after all, I did lead her a dance long ago. 
Besides, old boy, the Earl is forking out handsomely ; and as I have 
some notion of settlings down to farm, his dust will come in conveni- 
ently as capital." 

The clergyman rose, and slowly pulled on his woollen gloves. 

"If youre going, I will see you part of the way," said Marma- 
duke. " I'll cheer you up. You know you neednt teU the governor 
\mtil to-morrow." 

" I had rather go aloiie, if you iiitend to behave as you did before." 

" Never fear. I'm as sober as a judge now. Come along. Away 
with melancholy ! YouU have Douglas for a brother-in-law before 
this time next year." 

This seemed to have been in the clergyman's mind ; for he shook 
hands with his host more distantly than usual. When they were 
gone, ConoUy went to the laboratory, and rang for his neglected 
dinner, which he ate with all a traveller's appetite. From the dinner 
table he went straight to the organ, and played until a little before 
midnight, when, after a brief turn in the open air, he retired to bed, 
and was soon quietly asleep. 
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Only a year has elapsed since the Eussian novelist Peodor Mikhailo- 
vitch Dostoievski -was introduced to the French public by several 
translations of his works which were issued simi^taneously from the 
press. Up to that time TourguenefE,'one of the least accentuated of 
Bussian writers, was the only one thoroughly known to us. Gfogol, 
translated by M6rim6e, had edso attracted the notice of a few literary 
men ; but these admirable writers only fixed attention on their per- 
sonal merits, and behind we saw but obscurely the disquieting shadow 
of Bussia. 

Even history has only given us superficial sketches of this semi- 
barbarous people, neglecting the analysis of character to confine itself 
to a dry relation of facts. Politicians alone were affected by and 
calculated the importance of this nation, which, after having so long 
remained outside the European family, has suddenly unveiled its 
vast political schemes and the wide range of its ambitions. Then was 
recalled the wiU of Peter the GFreat, which contained the following 
menacing sentence : "The nations of Europe have mostly reached an 
old age which is next door to decrepitude, or are rapidly advancing 
in that direction ; it follows that they will be easily subdued by a 
young and fresh nation. The Eoman empire was thus regenerated by 
the invasion of the barbarians." 

The destruction of Poland and the extension of Eussia towards the 
South were the first applications of this principle. The Eussian giant, 
who bathes his forehead in the northern seas and treads on the fiower- 
decked plains of the South, has been advancing at once in all direc- 
tions. At the same time that he conquered the greater part of Asia 
he also reached its heart, the very cradle of the Indo-European nations 
of which he is himself the last. This Benjaniin of the Aryans will 
not check his ambition, doubtless, at this point. He covets the East, 
and in Europe is worMng for the fusion of aU the Slav .populations 
which border Sweden, Germany, Austria, and Italy, and which will 
one day form the great Panslavist Confederation. 

When this dream is realised, it seems likely that the older eountries 
of Europe will see accomplished the prophecy of the Tsar Peter ; and 
that it is in the destiny of Eussia to enforce against us the constant 
law which, from the beginning of the world, has driven westward the 
nations of the East. It is as it were natural impulsion. Our age 
possesses the privilege of revealing the fatal and the inevitable to the 
ardent intelligence, and makes it live d priori in a situation the realisa- 
tion of which is only dawning dimly on the far horizon of the centuries. 
Now in order to appreciate fully the race which perhaps awaits its 
Attila to accomplish its mission to humanity, what method is better 
than to study its feelings, its customs, and its life, refiected in its 
national literature ? We already knew, as far as the Slav is con- 
cerned, what were its ambitions and, superficially, its instincts. It 
had been sketched for us as barbarian, drunken, and worthless. Some 
modem Slav writers, even those who loved their race, had shewn it to 
us in a dubious, vague, and often unpleasant light. In all cases the 
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outlines remained obscure. Thanks to Dostoievski, Kussia stands 
now revealed to us as a suffering offshoot of this race, 'dowered with 
a crafty patience, an open intellect, a clear-sighted intelligence ; and 
these mingled with a strange nervous exasperation, a lack of balance, 
a fanaticism at once lucid and profound. While other European 
nations expanded, and even amid tiieir troubles had periods of relaxa- 
tion, of luxury, of ease, and of art, this land remained disturbed and 
unfortunate up to the time of the Eomanoffs. Ceaselessly oppressed 
by its terrible neighbors, placed outside the great central current, i&x 
from the heart to which flowed the blood of Europe, it grew up like 
a savage child, receiving no light of civilisation other than the faint 
glimmers from decadent Byzantium. 

When Europe was revealed to it, it was simply dazzled, and with 
its native suppleness and its faculty of assimilation, it set to work to 
imitate the nation which was precisely the most subtle, the most 
polished, the most removed from its own semi-barbarism. It did not 
recover itself until after it came in contact with the more savage and 
more profound literatures of the North, literatures more in harmony 
with its own temperament. Its myths and its populeur legends, in- 
spired by oriental poems, led it to the formation of a pMlosophy, 
closely related to that of Nirvana, whence seems to have issued 
Nihilism. Its nature, for the rest, has remained strongly Asiatic, and 
many fragments of its writers reveal home-sickness for the East. 
" Hail, Caucasus of whitened brow! " cries LermontofE, "I am not 
a stranger in thy realms. In the days of my youth, thou didst accus- 
tom me to thy solitudes. And since then how often, in my 
dreams, have I climbed thy summits, drawn thither by the splendid 
horizons of the East." Impelled tow6urds Europe as towards an 
earthly paradise, wherein the earliest peoples of their race found rest 
and plenty, Asia polished ofE the surface, but the Tartar remaining, 
the depths of their being retaining the Hindu resignation and disdain 
of earth, the Bussians show us a new phase of human existence. For 
centuries they have been bent back upon themselves, swallowing their 
own teeurs, secreting gall, but loving their country and their religion, 
and nourishing in secret the strength which grows out of endurance. 

As yet they have done nothing ; their literature is quite recent, 
and the incompetency of their first efforts, their faults of imitation, 
made Tourgueneff declare that they were weaklings. "I can make 
nothing of my compatriots", he wrote. "They are all lamenting, 
they are all wandering about pulling long faces, and at the same time 
they are all full of hope: they only exist in the future. Everything is 
to come ; but in reality nothing comes, and for six centuries Bussia 
has invented nothing in politics, in arts, in science, not even in in- 
dustrial pursuits." And elsewhere he says: "If ten Englishmen 
meet they at once begin talking about the submarine cable, about 
taxes, about cotton, about the possibility of tanning mouse-skin — 
that is to say about something positive and concrete. Put ten Germans 
together, and at once we have Schleswig-Holstein and the unity of 
Germany. With ten Frenchmen, however they may try to prevent it, 
you will inevitably hear a discussion on the fair sex. But let ten 
Kussians meet, and at once arises the question of the importance and 
the future of Bussia, and they cannot touch on this without cdso 
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remarking on the rottenness of the West. It beats us everywhere, 
this West, and it is rotten ! " 

At the very time that Tourgueneff was inditing these bitter 
reproaches, the Eussians were emerging from obscurity, and were 
shining forth in a brilliant constellation of authors, critics, and 
musicians, who worked for the development of the national art as 
against the cosmopolitan genius of the author of "Smoke". The 
qualities of Tourgueneff, racy, <Jomplex, ripe, refined, expanded under 
the rays of the older and luxurious countries, contrasted in truth too 
much with the robust and repressed youth of his own land, to avoid 
his feeling a shock at hearing his native accent. Perhaps TourguenefE 
was one of those mediocre artists whose feelings are swayed by 
appearances, rather than by a profound penetration piercing into the 
depths; perhaps this dainty artist was revolted by coarseness; perhaps 
this fine and rare spirit only expressed so disdainful a judgment, 
because he suffered in recognising in his race some of the very faults 
hidden within himself. Or perhaps he only blamed his country be- 
cause he loved it too weU. It is said that a mother cannot pardon the 
father's faults in the child. What is quite certain is that Tourgueneff 
blunted the edge of his patriotic feelings in the midst of Parisian 
culture. He was another Daudet, but a Daudet dry-eyed, more 
sceptical, more ironical, and one who in matters of feeling was not to 
be deceived. Irony and disdain are the marks of the over-civilised, 
in whom life's springs are worn-out. Such men are disheartened by 
difficulty; they do not see the flower in the seed, and never dream 
that a glorious existence may issue from a prolonged labor. In the 
violent criticisms levelled at his country, when he mocks at Bussian 
self-sufficiency, at the exaggerated praises bestowed by his com- 
patriots on their artists, Tourgueneff never says to himself that in that 
very confidence resides their strength. Dostoievski has better under- 
stood his fellow-countrymen, and all their soul has passed into his. 

Let us glance at some of the characteristics of modem Russian 
literature. With very rare exceptions, it is, in the first place, distin- 
guished by the correctness of its observation and by the depth of its 
realism. The word realism bears in the French mind a somewhat re- 
stricted signification. It implies only physical realism, whereas there is 
also a psychical. Flaubert and Emile Zola have pre-eminently expressed 
the former. Their characters are the victims of heredity, of the 
forces acting on them, of their environment ; they are overcome or are 
swayed by sensible and purely material influences. It would seem 
that they have no psychical troubles or impulses ; conscience neither 
inspires nor torments them ; they are not dual beings ; the mind 
never appears, and only custom, punishment, prejudice, control the 
aberrations of the brute. The acquired facidties of man, his self- 
domination — ^the guardian angel, as it might be naively termed — 
never intervene. There are slopes down which one slips if once 
pushed off, and resistance, when there is any, consists only in not 
affronting public opinion too much. 

The Frenchman excels in depicting commonplace natures. From 
Moli^re to Flaubert, how many stories of petty practical interests, of 
foolish motives, of every-day oddities, have been told and re-told. 
This is natural enough in a democratic people, among whom the 

B 
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bourgeois is the really important and dominant personage, stamping 
all, by book and theatre, with his own mediocrity, his false art, his 
shuffling and changeable policy. Simple and ignorant natures, with- 
out nerves and without complexity, lend themselves easily to coarse, 
light, and ironical portraiture. They perhaps exist more numerously 
in other countries, but there they at least remain in their obscure 
rank, in the light that suits them ; and thus seen they may become 
interesting. 

In France, crowding full in view and dominating everything with 
empty clatter, the howrgeoisie infallibly comes under the camera of the 
literary photographer, and thus his most frequent product is the well- 
wom picture of the same world, the same faces, the same natures. 
The general tendency is so strong that the few Parisian authors who 
have striven to rise above it have but seldom studied the superior 
spirits. They have endeavored to reach them, but have always 
stopped on the way, and have grasped of the higher classes only the 
worldly element. We must except, of course, some few authors and 
the poets. 

The Bussians by choice describe complex natxires ; they analyse 
the feelings of tempestuous souls, and unravel the tangle of ideas in 
the brain, noting with marvellous and piercing precision all the eddies 
of the passions. In opposition to the classical school they are indif- 
ferent to the painting of a type. It would be difficult to say of some 
of the characters of TourguenefE and Dostoievski if they are good or 
bad, what is their chief defect or quality ; we find in them no per- 
sonified types ; they no longer move in that elementary literary world 
in which individuals are found with one ever-persistent vice or virtue, 
without shocks, without contrasts, without sudden inconsistencies. 
Their heroes have a striking reality just because they are not trans- 
parent, because they have hidden comers, because they are parti- 
colored, inconsequent, variable, at issue with themselves and their 
outward seeming, as is the real human being. They are subject to 
different and opposed impulses, are supple, and without fixed 
character ; the angels have tiie claws of demons ; virtuous folk, good 
and devoted, suddenly reveal abysses of scoundrelismj while scoundrels, 
amid their evil instincts, have exquisite gleams of good, outbursts of 
tenderness and gentleness. 

But is it not just in this fashion that human beings reveal them- 
selves to us ? Those whom we think we know best have sides which 
escape us. When we take their actions for granted they suddenly 
give us the li6 ; all souls do not yield up their secrets, for they are 
mostly themselves in ignorance thereof. And it is a delight to 
Dostoievsky, as it was to Poe, not to stop at the outside but to pene- 
trate below the surface, to press on as far as possible into the un- 
fathomed darkness, with the keen relish of coming back without 
having told all, and of leaving still behind something of the alluring 
unknown. 

The Eussiaus have an incomparable power of grasping the diversify 
of emotions which surge up at the same time in a tormented breast. 
** Livitnoff ", says TourguenefE in Smokey "made two turns up and 
down the room, shivering as if with cold. He experienced a sensation 
similar to that felt by a man looking down from the top of a tower. 
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He was conscious of giddiness, of blank astonishment, of a swarm 
of odiously mean thoughts, of confused terror, of mute expectancy, of 
a strange and ahnost malignant curiosity; in his throat a spasm 
of the bitterness of tears that cannot flow ; on 'his lips a forced and 
foolish smile, and cowardly and stupid supplications addressed to 
no person in particular." 

How exact is this vivid enumeration of the double psychological 
and physical condition. For the Kussians, in their descriptions, do 
not use the transcendental moonlight spoken of by Carlyle. Their 
characters are sketched clearly by ordinary daylight, and are founded 
on the most careful physical observation. If they are above all 
analysts of the mind, their physical realism does not yield to any other 
in vigor. Amid the voluptuous and subtle qualities of his style, 
Tourgneneff has touches of superb strength : **The blood rushed to 
LivitnofE's head, and there congealed ; then fell back slowly, heavily 
on his heart, which it struck as with a single blow of a hammer." 
Further on, he thus translates a feeling of rapture: "Bathed in 
the strong and calm caresses of the morning he breathed freely, and 
walked bravely on ; the health of youth flowed in every vein, and the 
earth itself seem to bound beneath his feet." Almost the same ex- 
pression serves for the contrary sensation: "His heart beat slowly 
and irregularly; the earth seemed to undulate beneath his feet." 
The shade of difference between "bound" and "undulate" is one 
of those delicacies which are not found in the best French observers. 
Tolstoi, another great Eussian author, has the subtle observation: 
" He descended to the ice, taking care not to turn his eyes towards 
her any more than towards the sun ; but like the sim, there was no 
need for him to look at her in order to see her." And again, speaking 
of two lovers, embarrassed by excessive timidity : " She gave him her 
hand and they skated on side by side ; the more rapidly they flew, 
the more closely she pressed his hand." These are touches of 
marvellous power. 

But neitJier TourguenefE nor Tolstoi, despite the vigor of their style, 
reach the profimdity of Dostoievski. With him, besides observation 
there is intuition. One fact leads him to the discovery of another ; he 
is inimitable in the gradation of emotions, and at once seizes the result 
of a dawning feeling. Here is a girl in love with a young man of 
weak character: "Natacha felt instinctively that she would be his 
sovereign, his mistress, and that he would end by being her victim. 
She had the foretaste of the delight that there is in loving to folly, and 
tormenting to pain, the one who is beloved." 

Should we see in this perceptive faculty the influence of climate ? 
Under our uncertain skies, things seem to float ; our light enwraps 
the landscape in doubtful vapors ; it is soft, this light of ours, and in 
the thin fogs in which it modestly veils itself, float visions, dreams, and 
all the vague poesy of the mist. In Kussia, on the contrary, in the 
sharp, clear, keen air, under the glaring sun, outlines are rigidly de- 
fined, and just as sounds vibrate there more clearly so is vision there 
naturally more piercing. There is a logical link between a physical 
impression and a moral disposition, and this influence of the light, if 
it really exists, would justify the happy phrase of Verlaine about the 
cold season — the lucid winter. 

e2 
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But if the Slavs are psychologists, if clairvoyance is their distinctive 
characteristic, the causes thereof are especially to be found in ^ par- 
ticular f acully which is incessantly brought out in Russian history. 
They are masters in psychology because they are calculators and 
casuists. As soon as a door is open before them, they leap at a bound 
to the very end. They have neither the Teutonic hesitation nor the 
Latin carelessness. The policy of their princes is a policy of cold cal- 
culation, slowly thought out, with a patience which they seem to 
inherit from their Mongol relationship. All the characters of Dostoievski 
reflect, weigh, and speculate. In other countries — not in France where 
virtues and vices are mediocre— but in England, for instance, the his- 
tory of the monarchy is interwoven with cruelties, ferocities, crimes of 
violence which 8ure merely bestial. In Russia, violence is bom of 
reflexion, it is not spontaneous ; it results less from natural wickedness 
than from a dry comprehension of the utility of strong methods, and 
rests not alone on ideas of a divine order, but on a contempt of earthly 
things which almost touches on Nirvana. John IV. remarked to 
Prince Kourbsky, who was speaking to him in the 15th century of the 
good things of this life of which the poor are destitute : " What is life ? 
What are riches and earthly grandeur? the shadow of vanity ''. 

To-day, Nihilism shows the same despair, the same cold and patient 
calculation. The spirit which animates this sect yields the exact 
measure of the Slav mind, especially if we judge it by the methods of 
investigation put within our reach by its literary men. 

Francis Nautet. 
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She and I ! We kissed and vowed 
That should be which could not be ; 

Ah, if only vows endowed 
Love with immortality ! 

Ah, had vows but kept us true 
As we thought them sure to do ! 

She and I ! such tiny parts 

Of the Evolution-plan, 
Yet can hold within our hearts 

All the misery of man ; 
All the ages did prepare 
All we are, and all we bear. 

She and I — mere counters, toys 
Nature uses for her game — ! 

Pity that we long for joys, 
And feel sorrows all the same. 

Just as though our wills were free, 
As we dreamed them, I and she ! 



E. Nesbit. 
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I PEOPOSE to publish during the autumn and winter a monthly list of the 
evictions occurring in Ireland. Outrages may come, and I am anxious that 
any whom I can influence may clearly imderstand the connexion between 
evictions and outrages, and may see how landlord oppression leads to 
peasant revenge. I shall be glad to receive marked papers. 

August 21.— Galway: Two tenants evicted; 27 persons arrested for 
obstructing the police. Landlord, Marquis of Waterford. 

August 23. — "Wexford: 62 persons, families of 13 farmers, taken to work- 
house after eviction. Landlord, Marquis of Ely. 

August 27. — Castlebar: 12 families. Landlord, Earl of Lucan. Belfast: 
Mrs. Bingham, shopkeeper, refuses to sign imfair conditions on expiration 
of lease. Landlord, Earl Annesley. 

August 27 and 28. — ^Woodford, Galway : 550 police besieged the house 
of a Mr. Saunders, defended by 22 men. House at last taken by assault, 
with the help of scaling ladders ; inmates defended it with boiling water 
and lime ; 22 men arrested. Bailiff of Marquis of Clanricarde resigned on 
the spot, so that landlord may be Marquis of Clanricarde, on whose estates 
in the district evictions are being carried out. Gweedore, Donegal, evictions 
going on. Bruder, a peasant, turned into the road helpless with rheu- 
matism; rent due, £16 10s., subscribed by police on the spot; but £17 10s. 
additional costs claimed, and this could not be raised. I^dlord, Marquis 
of Clanricarde. 

August 28. — ^Woodford, Galway: Several evictions. Resistance of 
tenants, defending their houses by pouring scalding water on besiegers. 
Landlord, Mrs. Lewis, of Ballingar. 

August 30. — Navan, Meath : Eight families. Resistance of tenants in 
a body ; stone throwing ; charges by police. Landlord, Mrs. Anne Flood. 

In the "Woodford district food and conveyance are refused to the evicting 
army. 

First week in September, — BaUyhar, Kerry : Six families evicted. Land- 
lord, Mr. Herbert. Firies, Kerry : One farmer and all the laborers on one 
holding. Landlord, Lord Kenmare. Anglish, Kerry: Evictions, number 
not stated. Landlord, Mr. Vine. 

September 8. — Hurley, Kerry: " A batch of evictions." Landlord, Mrs. 
Fitzmaurice ; acting agent. Miss Lydia Thompson. From one point in this 
estate nineteen farms can be counted from which tenants have been 
evicted. 

September 8. — Duagh: "Some evictions." Landlord, Miss Fitzmaurice. 

September 11.— Clonakilty : " Evictions." ** Suit of a money lender." 
Tralee: One eviction. Evicted tenant put back as "caretaker"; 
i.e., any improvements he has made are confiscated, and he is liable to eject- 
ment at any moment. Landlord, Mr. Hickson. 

September 13.— Father Fahy sent to gaol for six months- for alleged 
threatening of Mr. Lewis, an evicting landlord. 

September 14. — Down : Over 100 ejectments issued on one estate. 
Landlord, Earl Annesley. 

September 15. — Kilcommdn, Thvirles: "Several evictions." Landloid, 
Captain Ann strong. 

Annie Besant. 
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The meetings of the Britisli Association at Birmingham have been a marked 
event in the last month. The President, Sir William Dawson, is the Prin- 
cipal and Vice-Chancellor of McGiU University, Montreal, and was appa- 
rently chosen as a compliment to Canada, and as a return for the hospitality 
there shown to the English delegates last year. His position as a man of 
science scarcely entitles him to the dignity awarded him. A man who takes 
the line of depreciating science, and of exalting superstition at its expense, 
is scarcely likely to be a sound guide in scientific matters. Sir William 
Dawson said: ** These twenty-one years have been characterised as the 
* coming of age * of that great system of philosophy with which names of 
three Englishmen — Darwin, Spencer, and Wallace— are associated as its 
founders. Whatever opinions one may entertain as to the sufficiency and 
finality of this philosophy, there can be no question as to its influence on 
scienti&c thought. It is indeed a new attempt of science in its maturer 
years to grapple with those mysterious questions of origins which occupied 
it in the days of its infancy, and it is to be hoped that it may not, like the 
Titans of ancient fable, be hurled back from heaven, or, like the first mother, 
find the knowledge to which it aspires a bitter thing. The agitation of 
these subjects has already brought science into close relations, sometimes 
friendly, sometimes hostile, it is to be hoped in the end helpful, with those 
great and awful questions of the ultimate destiny of humanity, and its 
relations to its Creator, which must always be nearer to the human heart 
than any of the achievements of science on its own ground. In entering 
on such questions we should proceed with caution and reverence, feeling 
that we are on holy ground, and that though, like Moses of old, we may he 
armed with all the learning of our time, we are in the presence of that 
which while it bums is not consumed— of a mystery which neither obser- 
vation, experiment, nor induction can ever fully solve." This kind of talk 
is more suited to the pulpit than to the chair. Mr. W. Crookes, F.R.S. 
gave a most interesting and suggestive address on the nature of the chemical 
elements, as President of the Chemical Section. The gist of it was that the 
substances we regard as elements . have probably been evolved from one 
primordial substance — termed protyle by Mx, Crookes— and that their atoms 
were evolved by some process akin to cooling and hardening, the atoms of 
higher weight being evolved later in order than the lower ones. Mr. 
Crookes recommends this theory to chemists as a working hypothesis, to be 
kept in view in their researches. The papers, on the whole, were below the 
ordinary level of interest. Sir Henry Roscoe is to be President next year, 
and the meeting of 1887 will be held at Manchester. 

The world has been misbehaving itself sadly, and has been shaking 
itself to a most disastrous extent. A terrible earthquake occurred on August 
27th in Greece, in which some two hundred persons perished. This was 
followed on August 31st by an earthquake in the United States felt from 
Alabama to New York, and visiting with special severity Charleston, Sou^ 
Carolina. A great part of the town has been destroyed, and about one 
hundred and forty persons have been killed and injured. In Pittsburg, 
Connecticut, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, Washington, Rich- 
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mond, and Savannah the shocks were very heavy. Spain has not quite 
escaped, several buildings in Malaga having been damaged by shocks on 
September 1st. As activity of this kind shows abundance of energy, the 
earthquakes have a comforting side to those who look on at them from a dis- 
tance. They show that the earth is not yet very near its death. 

The following paragraph announces a discovery which is full of 
interest, as adding to the rare remains of our very far-off ancestors. MM. 
Marcel de Puvdt and Maximilian Lohest were investigating a cave at Spy, 
a few miles from Namur, known as the Biche aux Eoches, and "they 
found in the sandstone two human skulls of extraordinary thickness, re- 
sembling the celebrated skull found in the Neanderthal, near Elberfeld. 
They have the same very projecting eyebrows, and the same low sloping 
forehead of a decidedly simian character. The finders suggest that these 
are types of the skulls of the primitive race who dwelt on the Sambre. 
Other things were discovered in the cave by MM, de Puydt and Lohest, 
among them some thousands of flints very carefully dressed on one side ; 
also some specimens of jasper and agate, minerals not found anywhere in 
the neighborhood, ivory breast-pins, several red ear-pendants, and some 
necklets of pearls of curious designs. It was noticed that there were no 
representations of animals. All were found in the sandstone, three layers 
of which were plainly discernible. It was visible that the remains of flints, 
etc., deposited in each layer indicated different stages of skill in workman- 
ship. The lowest stratum was by far the poorest in the number of the 
objects found and in the quality of their workmanship. But it was here 
that the skulls were found, so that from a scientific point of view it is most 
important. A drawing has been carefully made of the geological section of 
the cave, so as to mark precisely the point where the skulls were found." 

Annie Besant. 




OCTOBER. 
During this month the amateur who desires to have a succession of 
flowers in his or her sitting-room or greenhouse during the dull months 
of winter and early spring must be up and doing. And as there is no 
class of plants more suitable or better calculated to meet the wants of 
amateurs, nor any more easy to manage, than the various sorts of Dutch 
bulbs, we consider that a few hints on the management of these is a 
suitable theme for this month's " Gkurdening Comer". 

Amongst Dutch roots we feel bound to give the premier place to the 
lovely Hyacinth, of which tiie poet thus sweetiy sings : 
« Child of the spring, thou charming flower, 
No longer in confinement He ; 
Arise to light, thy form discover, 
Biyal the azure of the sky." 
And, happily, the azure and innumerable other tints that varieties of this 
beautiful flower show forth, as well as the delicious fragrance which it 
**4i8Coyers", can be evoked by several easy modes of cnltnre, It is of 
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such an accommodating nature that it can be made to emerge from its 
"confinement" — "arise to light" — in the most lowly hut or the most 
lordly hall. One of the simplest methods of cultivating the Hyacinth is to 
grow it in glasses filled with water. These can be had of all seedsmen. To 
fill these rain-water is the best. They should be filled just so high as 
m^ely to touch the base of the bulb. Having placed the bulbs on your 
glass, put them away into a perfectly dark closet or press, in a cool tempe- 
rature, where you must let them remain till roots are emitted and are nearly 
touchhig the bottom of the glass. And when the roots have so far 
elongated, they may be removed to where they will have more light ; but 
take care to inure them gradually to the full light and temperature of the 
sitting-room. After they have been a fortnight in the water in the dark« 
bring them out and examine each bulb, and should you observe any decayed 
or slimy matter adhering to them, carefully remove it by washing, and at 
the same time pour out the old water and put in fresh. After this the 
water should be changed at least once a fortnight or three weeks, adding as 
much hot water as wUl bring up the temperature as high as that of the air 
of the room in which they are blowing. If the plants get ** drawn", as 
they are apt to do, they will require support. Very suitable supports can 
be had cheap of any seedsman, made of brass or galvanised wire. On the 
cultivation of the Hyacinth in pots we have written in full in former papers ; 
but we may reiterate here that the best soil for this purpose is a mixture of 
one-half decayed turfy loam — which, if cut from a very long laid down 
pasture, will be all the better — the other half leaf mould and a quantity of 
river sand and some well decayed manure, all thoroughly mixed together. 
We have foimd pots of from 5 to 6 inches diameter to be the most suitable 
and handy. Over the hole in the bottom we place a single crock, over 
which we put the roughest of the soil, filling up with the finer till we raise 
the soil a Httle above the rim of the pot. On the apex we place a handful 
of pure sand, on which we set the bulb, and then press it with the soil down 
into the pot to a half-inch below the rim, with the eye of the bulb just 
above the surface. When all are so planted, we give a good watering. We 
then place them where they will stand cool and out of the reach of rain, 
and where we can cover the pots to the depth of 6 inches or so with old 
tan or ashes. Here they remain till the x)ots are well filled with roots and 
the tops have pushed an inch or two, when they may be removed to the 
greenhouse or cold pit or frame, keeping them as dose to the glass as 
possible ; or they may be taken into warmer quarters and forced into flower 
to meet requirements. In our last we gave a hint as to the desirability of 
of cultivatmg a few of the early white Roman Hyacinths. The same soil 
will do for these, but earlier planting is desirable, and they have the best 
effect with a number of bulbs in a pot. Early in August is the best time to 
put in these, and with the use of a gentle hotbed they can be forced into 
flower as required. 

Tulips for indoor cultivation require much the same management as the 
Hyacinth. But to be effective a number of roots are required in the same 
pot. For competition purposes we have planted as many as twenty-five 
roots in an 11 -inch pot, and when well handled and good sorts are used, 
fine specimens are secured in this way. 

Other useful sorts of bulbs suitable for x)otting now, with a view to 
forcing, are the garden Narcissus or Daffodils. Some of these are very 
fine. Herrick says of these : 

** Fair Daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon.** 

Wordsworth has also painted a lovely landscape, into which he has intrq<« 
duced 

"A host of golden Daffodils 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze," 
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the fair visioii of which remained with him ever after as a pleasant memory, 
for he says : 

" For oft when on my couch I lie, 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye, 

Which is tne bliss of solitude ; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 

And dances with the Daffodils." 

A great variety of these are in cultivation, both of the single and double 
flowering sorts, some of which only are suitable for pot culture and forcing. 
Of these Poeticus (the Pheasant-eye Daffodil), with a pure white cup and 
crimson eye, is good. Poeticus omatus resembles the last, but being a 
month earlier in blooming, it is invaluable for cutting, and forces well. 

The Jonquil Narcissus is another class that ought to be prized as being 
alike excellent for early forcing or for indoor cultivation. In pot culture, 
five or six bulbs should be planted in a pot, and the same soil and treatment 
answer for these as we have recommended for Hyacinths. And who, in 
cultivating a few bulbs, will omit from their collection, however limited it 
may be, the "firstling of the year'*, the lowly, lovely Snowdrop. 
These are easily forced. About a dozen or eighteen bulbs should be placed 
in a or 6 inch pot, in good soil, and treated as we have recommended for 
Hyacinths. Both the double and the single variety are worth growing, and 
are much the same in price. Crocus is another lovely class, alike suitable 
for forcing or outdoor culture. On the lawn, when planted in lines or 
patches, they are exceedingly attractive. In the front of shrubbery borders 
they are equally effective. These can now be had at very low prices by the 
dozen or hundred, and in every shade of color — yellow, blue, white, and in 
lovely stripes. For pot culture the soil noted above for Hyacinths and 
other bulbs will answer well. Shallow seed-pans do very well .to grow 
them in. In 6-inch pots they come in very handy for greenhouse decora- 
tion, and for baskets in the drawing-room, mixed with Palms, Ferns, etc. 
To keep up a succession of these it is desirable to keep on potting from the 
1st of October to the end of November. From six to twelve roots in a pot 
will make an effective show. After potting they require the same treat- 
ment as to watering, putting away under the cover of old, spent tan, bark, 
or ashes, as we have recommended for Hyacinths. And whenever you find 
the pots well filled with roots, they can be brought out and forced or other- 
wise as you require them in succession. W. Eldbb, 




The Commonweal} keeps up its high standard, and should be taken by 
every Socialist. The Christian Socialisf^ appeals to a smaller circle in name, but 
non-Christians will find plenty of good stuff in it. The Church Reformer^ is as 
liberal as ever. To-Day^ gives the conclusion of Sydney 01ivier*s " Per- 
verse Socialism " ; the book notices at the end are a very marked feature of 
this journal and are admirably done. A special number has been issued 

* Socialist League, 13, Farringdon Road, E.G. ? W. Heeves, 185, Fleet Street, 
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consistixigof the condusioii of Chapter III. and part of Chapter lY. of Broad- 
house's translation of " Das Kapital ". La SociStS Nouvelle,^ which reaches 
me with extreme irregularity, has an article on the agrarian question trans- 
lated from Henry George. The Practical SocidUst^ is a capital little paper 
to give to enquirers who might be frightened away by an organ with 
harsher tones. The Tribune dea Peuple^ seems to come out somewhat irregu- 
larly, which is a pity, for it is a most interesting journal. An account of 
the Socialist movement in all lands is one of its chief features. A new 
journal is issued this month from the Anarchist camp, entitled Freedom,^ 
Its leading articles are written with much vigor. 

The Republican^ now appears as the Radical^ but has not changed its 
policy with its name. The MaltJiusian^ continues its useful work. The 
Anti- Sweater'' — wrongly described last month as the organ of the Tailors* 
Society — is making a vigorous effort to expose the iniquities of the sweating 
system, and ought to be supported : I hear that it has a hard struggle to 
live. The Labor Tribune^ is the organ of the miners and ironworkers of 
Great Britain ; it is vigorously written, and will obtain, I hope, a wide 
circulation. The Democrat^ is another paper on which Reformers should 
look with friendly eyes ; it is against the idle classes, and claims the land 
for the people. 

Among the pamphlets reaching me is a reprint of the "Manifesto"*** 
issued by Karl Marx and Frederick Engels. It is a bitter impeachment of 
the present system. It may be worth while to place on record here the 
declaration of these two eminent Socialists : ** Communism deprives no one 
of the power to appropriate social products for his own use; it only deprives 
him of the power to subject others' labor by such appropriation." Mr. 
Birkmeyer*8 pamphlet on ** The Development of India"** is interesting, but 
I fear that under present circumstances the increased sale of the produce of 
the Indian peasant would enrich traders and leave him poor. Mr. Brown 
issues a capital little impeachment of the House of Lords," which will be 
found useful by lecturers. The Fifteenth Annual Rex)ort of the Vigilance 
Association*^ shows that the body has done much useful work. The author 
of " Evolution Refuted "** is hardly strong enough to plunge into a contro- 
versy in which figures Professor Huxley. Mr. Foote is in his element in 
** Infidel Death-Beds "," and his carefully- stated facts about the last hours 
of well-known imbelievers ought to be in the hands of every Freethinker. 
Mr. Alfred Milnes, M.A., is well known as one of the ablest opponents of 
vaccination, and his clever ** "When Doctors Disagree "*• is one of the best 
pamphlets that can be given to a believer in tiie great medical superstition. 
A third edition has been issued of " Bible Extracts and Assertions ", a 
collection of the follies and impleasantnesses of the Bible. *^ 

A very prettily got- up little volume is "Marcia", byPakenham Beatty ;' 
the tragedy has some fine and strong^ verse in it ; here and there we catdi 
an echo of a Swinbumian cadence, but on the whole Mx. Beatty is an 
original and promising writer. His plot will have- the sympathy of all 
lovers of Freedom, for it is the brief story of a supposed Polish Nihilist 
conspiracy. 

* Paris : H. Le Soudier, 174, Boulevard St. Germain. * "W. Reeves, 185, 
Fleet Street, E.G. » Paris : 17, Rue de Loos. * Freedom Office, 34, Bouverie 
Street, E.G. 

^ G. Standring, 8 and 9 Finsbury Street, E.G. * Freethought PubUshing Com- 
panv, 63, Fleet Street, E.G. ' Modem Press, 13, Paternoster Row, E.G. ^ -p, T. 
Jenerson, High Street, West Bromwich. ' J. G. Durant, Clement's House, 
Clement's Inn Passage, W.G. 

^^ International Publishing Company, 36, Kewington Green Road, N. ** R. 
Anderson, 22, Ann Street, Glasgow. ** F. Haines, 212, MUe End Road, E. 
" Offices : 2, Westminster Chambers, S.W. ** Morrish, 18, Narrow Wine Street, 
Bristol. ** Progressive Publishing Company, 28, Stonecutter Street, E.G. *• E. 
W. Allen, 4, Ave Maria Lane, E.G. 
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** For the right moment you must wait, as 
Fahius did most patiently, when warring against 
Hannibal, though many censured his delays; hut 
when the time combes you must strike hard, as 
Fahius did, or your waiting vnll he in vain, 
and fruitless,^* 

** TbUTH shall ICAZE US FBEE, 

Xjibebty haze wise." 



Basis. 
The members of the Fabian Society assert that the system of production 
for profit instead of production for use ensures the comfort and happiness of 
the few ftt the expense of the sufferings of the many, and that society must 
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be reoonstmoted in such a manner as will secure the general welfare and 
happiness. 

Aim. 

The aim of the Society is to help forward the reconstruction of the 
Social System in accordance with the highest moral possibilities. 

Methods. 

The holding of meetings for discussion, reading of papers and reports. 
The delegation of members to attend meetings on social questions, debates 
at workmen's dubs, etc. The publication of tracts and pamphlets, pointing 
out the evils and immorality of the present system and advocating a policy 
of reconstruction. The appointment of members to put forward the views 
of the Society in lectures and addresses. 

The Fabian Society collects and diffuses information on social questions ; 
its objects are educational as well as militant. It seeks recruits from all 
ranks of society, believing that not only those who suffer from the present 
system, but also many who personally benefit by it, recognise its evils and 
will welcome a remedy. 

The Fabian Society looks for the reconstruction of the social system in 
the emancipation of all natural and accumulated wealth from the control 
of individuals or classes, by placing such wealth in the hands of the Com^ 
munity for the general benefit. The Fabian Society further endeavors to 
help forward the regeneration and evolution of Society, and insists that 
only a general high sense of duty and the subordination of individualistic 
aims to the general good can bring about true justice and true liberty, and 
ensure the true dignity of Man. 

Branohes. 
Fabian Societies may be formed in any town or district by not less than 
ten persons, each such society prefixing to the name ** Fabian Society" the 
name of its town or district, and using only such localised title in all publi- 
cations and notices. Each such Fabian Society shall ^ its own rate of 
subscription, shall have complete control over its own funds, and shall make 
its own rules ; subject to the proviso that no rule shall be made which con- 
flicts with the basis and aim of the central Society. It shall appoint one of 
its members as Corresponding Secretary, and communicate the name and 
address of the member so chosen to the Executive of the Fabian Society, 
thus providing facilities for intercommunication, for the circulation of litera- 
ture, and for the exchange of lecturers. 

All information may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. Edward Pease, 
150, Portsdown Eoad, London, N.W. The Society meets on the first and 
third Fridays of every month. The meetings commence after the recess, on 
the third Friday in September. 



The first meeting of the autumn session was held on Friday, September 
17th, at Anderton's Hotel, Fleet Street, in the large Masonic Hall, F. Pod- 
more in the chair. After some society business was disposed of, the general 
meeting was opened by a paper by Annie Besant, on ** Socialism and 
Political Action". She proposed the following resolution: "That it is 
advisable that Socialists should organise themselves as a political party, for 
the purpose of transferring into the hands of the whole working community 
full control over the soil and the means of production, as well as over the 
production and distribution of wealth." The resolution was seconded by 
H. Bland. W. Morris (Socialist Lea^e) proposed as c^ rider ; " But whereas 
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the first duty of Socialists is to educate the people to understand what their 
present position is, and what their future might be, and to keep the prin- 
ciples of Socialism steadily before them; and whereas no parliamentary 
party can exist without compromise and concession which would hinder 
that education and obscure those principles, it would be a false step for 
Socialists to attempt to take part in the Parliamentary contests." The rider 
was seconded by — Davis (Socialist League). The discussion was continued 
by A. K. Donald (Socialist League), C. M. Wilson (Fabian), — Tocatti, G. 
B. Shaw (Fabian) — Eossiter (Social Democratic Federation) J, Bums 
(Sodal Democratic Federation). W. Morris replied on the rider, and Annie 
Besant on the resolution. The resolution was then put to the meeting and 
carried by forty-seven to nineteen. The rider was put, and lost by twenty- 
seven to forty. The next meeting will be held on October 1st, the 
subject for discussion being ** SociSism and the Family " ; it will be 
opened by three ten-minutes' papers, each written from a different point 
of view. 



Great Bbitain. 

A meeting was held in Trafalgar Square on August 29th to ask for 
the release of John Williams. It was organised by the Social Democratic 
Federation, and was a great success. On September 7th Charles Bradlaugh, 
M.P., put a question to the Home Secretary, asking for Williams' release; 
Mr. Matthews declined to interfere, preferring to leave the Socialist to 
serve out two months imprisonment in expiation of an offence committed 
every week by dozens of clergymen, temperance advocates, and others. 
Several meetings of delegates from all the Socialist societies in London, 
except the Social Democratic Federation, have been held at 13, Farringdon 
Boad, to concert measures in defence of Free Speech. The following ques- 
tions were submitted by them to the Metropolitan Ba^cal Association : 

1. As the Socialist bodies are collecting evidence as to discriminative 
action on the part of the police in interfering with open-air meetings, they 
desire to ask the Federation whether, in case of a clearly proved instance of 
such discrimination, the Federation will take part in a demonstration in 
favor of equal right of speech ? 

2. If all street meetings are put an end to, will the Federation take part 
in opposing such action P 

3. If a meeting causes a technical obstruction only — not a real one — and 
the place is generally favorable for meetings, will the Federation support 
the meetings whether there has been discrimination or not ? 

4. Would the Federation advise the sending a deputation to Sir Charles 
Warren, to see if a compromise could be come to, and would they send 
a member as a part of such deputation ? 

The Federation answered ** Yes " to Questions 1 and 2 ; *' No " to Ques- 
tion 4; and as to Question 3 they promised their aid if they approved the 
place chosen for the meeting. 

The ** Clifton and Bristol Christian Socialists " have formed an associa- 
tion, information as to which can be obtained from H. H. Gore« Clifton. It 
seems a pity to make the society sectarian by labelling it *^ Christian". 
Socialists have enemies enough to fight, and why should they weaken them- 
selves by introducing theological dissensions P 

The Trades' Union Congress held at Hull was, on the whole, a fairly 
satisfactory one, despite some serious failings. The President, Mr. F. Mad- 
dison, delivered an address strongly tinctured with Socialism, declaring that 
profit made by employing men, women, and children at starvation wages 
** was simply robbery"; that employers underpaying their workpeople* 
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shoulA be absolutely boycotted ; that a working day should be of eight hours, 
and overtime forbidden ; that elementary and technical education should be 
free ; that all trades should be federated, and that Trades Unionism should 
develop along the lines of co-operation in the production and distribution 
of goods. A proposal in favor of peasant proprietorship was rejected, 
and a resolution carried in favor of ''the most drastic reform 
of the land laws''; but a resolution in favor of land nationalisation 
was unfortunately rejected, although only by a majority of six. A 
resolution in favor of Free Education was carried by an overwhelming 
majority, although the Congress did not see its way to adopt a resolution in 
favor of throwing open on the workman's one day of rest the national 
museums which offer a considerable amount of free education in a very 
pleasant form. The Parliamentary Committee was unanimously directed to 
consider "practical and immediate legislation " on behalf of the unemployed. 
An investigation was ordered into the condition of the women and children 
employed in the nail and chidn makers trade in Staffordshire and Worcester- 
shire, with a view to legislation. Overtime was imanimously condemned, 
the Congress affirming that it should be discontinued. It was resolved to 
hold an international congress of workmen in England in 1887. In all this 
there is food for hope, and we may not unreasonably trust that Trades 
Unions may soon tread with unfaltering steps the road to Socialism which 
they are hesitatingly entering. 

The wrath of me anti-Socialist party over the line adopted at the Con- 
gress is a satisfactory proof that- it was moving, however slowly, in the 
right direction. The 8U JamM^s Qaaette complains that the tone of most of 
the speakers was " selfish, ignorant, and unwise, whenever economic ques- 
tions came up for discussion ". It blames Mr. Burt for advising his com- 
rades to " take what they can get, and fight until they got idl they wanted". 
And it says : " The task suggested by patriotism and wisdom alike is to 
explain the identity of the interests of every class, not to encourage working 
men to display that very spirit of selfish tyranny which is falsely imputed to 
the representatives of other classes." As a matter of fact the interests of 
the exploiting and exploited classes are diametrically opposed, for the 
exploiters try to seize as much as they can of the workers' produce, while 
the exploited try to keep as much as they can. War must rage between 
Capital and Labor until they are in the same hands. 

The distress in Bhondda Valley is growing, notices to terminate contracts 
affectine 1,000 miners having been posted at the Llwyrypia Colliery. Eight 
hundred miners in the Blaina district have struck against a reduction. The 
miners employed by the Patent Shaft and Axletree Company at Wednes- 
bury have struck against an increase of *' stint " by one third. They plead 
that they cannot perform the amount of work demanded. 

Mr. W. Williams, the proprietor of the largest tin-plate factory in the 
Swansea district, has given notice of dismissal to all his workmen, numbering 
some hundreds. He says he will reopen the works when "better times " 
come. So he retires to live in comfort on the wealth made by the workers 
in *' good times ", while the wealth-producers may starve in the bad times. 
His promise to employ them again as soon as he can make a profit out of 
them must rouse feelings of gratitude in the bosoms of those whose unpaid 
labor makes wealth for others, and wins bare subsistence "in good times" for 
themselves. 

Another association ! It proposes to take away the landlord's preferen- 
tial claim over other creditors, when the rent does not exceed £20, and also 
to prei ant any distraint, without leaving furniture and clothing untouched 
to the value of £20. As the plan is recommended to " the wealthy classes " 
as " the means by which a dangerous political agitation will be checked *\ 
it is clearly not conceived in the real interests of the poor. 

The Scotch miners are in a very agitated condition. Their wages do not 
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exceed 128. 6d. a week, nominally, and are really only about lOs. when the 
regular deductions are made for oil, powder, etc. In some cases it is stated 
that the owner of the soil receives as royalty more per ton than does the 
miner who raised it. The miner is paid 8d., lOd., or Is. per ton, and the 
owner pockets for the same lOd., Is. 2d., Is. 6d., and in some cases even 
higher. This shameful wrong acts as a teacher of Socialism to the plundered. 
In addition to the shamefully low wage, the men suffer under the Truck 
system, and are robbed by their employers, who charge them exorbitant 
interest on money already earned by them, if it is taken before the regular 
pay-day. Charles Bradlaugh, M.P., has brought this matter befpre the 
Home Secretary, and is maUng vigorous efforts to rouse public feeling in 
Scotland. 

Belgiith. 

Another reduction in the miserable wages of the miners of the Mons basin 
has led to a strike. " We may as well starve idle as working " must be a 
very widespread feeling in Belgium. Near Vervier three himdred railway 
employees have struck against an impending reduction. 

Anseele has been imprisoned at Ghent, hundreds of workers accompany- 
ing him to the gaol. 

France. 

The working men's congress at Paris has been a great success, but it is 
much to be regretted that the English delegates had no voting power. The 
following resolutions were carried by the other delegates. Prohibition of 
the employment of children under fourteen. Special protective clauses for 
women and for children over fourteen employed in factories, etc. Eight hours 
to be the duration of work per day, with one resting day per week. Aboli- 
tion of night work, save in certain cases. The adoption of hygienic measures. 
The liability of employers in cases of accidents. Periodical inspections of 
workshops and factories by inspectors elected by the workmen. Arrange- 
ments to be made for the regulation of prison labor so as to prevent it from 
endangering the interests of working men. Fixation of a minimum rate of 
wages for workmen in every country. 

A new strike has occurred, which bides fair to rival that of D^cazeville. 
The metal and china workers of Yierzon are this time the combatants, and 
all workers will wish them success. A subscription has been opened for 
them by the Cri du FeupU, which had reached upwards of 12,000 francs by 
the middle of September. No disturbance has occurred, the workers 
showing the greatest self-control. At Lyons the strike still continues. At 
St. Quentin, the weavers have struck against a reduction. A successful 
strike was carried out by the women staymakers at a large Paris factory : 
they struck against the imposition of a new and cruel system of fines, and 
succeeded in forcing its withdrawal. This union of women for self-defence 
augurs well for the future. 

Germany. 

Madame Schack, in a lecture at Neuchatel on the rights of women, 
revealed the hard condition of German seamstresses. Button-hole workers 
employed in dressing-making earn from 4s. 2d. to 6s. 8d. in a week of 
ninety hours. Workwomen on children's dresses earn 5s. a week for the 
same hours ; general workwomen 4s. 2d. 

The arrested Socialists in Hamburg are being kept in prison, although 
they have offered to find bail. They will probably not be tried till the end 
of November. Some 2,000 bakers are on strike in the town for a reduction 
of the working day to twelve hours, and an increase of wage. Truly the 
Hamburg bakers are content with small mercies. 
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Meetings of Socialists have been broken up by the police at Berlin and 
Dusseldorf, and one at Hanover was forbidden. Five workmen's associa- 
tions have been suppressed at Berlin. M. Christenesen, a journalist who 
had been expelled from Berlin, was arrested at Plauen for distributing 
Socialist literature ; and at Chemnitz thirteen Socialists have been arrested. 

At Posen, a Socialist newspaper, Eohotnikei, has been suppressed. Much 
wrath has been aroused by the posting in the workmen's quarters of a 
manifesto calling on the workers to rise against the oppressing classes, and 
to organise themselves in associations and groups to crush the tyrants. 

Holland. 

Belderok, whose arrest we mentioned in Our Corn&r for August, has been 
sentenced to a year's imprisonment for posting placards insulting the king. 
What a poor thing a king must be who is so terribly hurt by a placard I 

RUSSLA.. 

The precautions for the protection of the Tzar have been, if possible, 
increased ; on his late journey to Poland he travelled with three trains, and 
kept dodging about from one to the other, in the hope that the one he was 
nol in might be the one to meet with an ** accident ". 

Spain. 
A strike of masons is going on in Barcelona for shorter hours of labor. 

Amekica. 

The verdict of the jury, on August 30, in the Chicago trial, was as 
follows: ^^We find the defendants August Spies, Michael Schwab, Samuel 
Fielden, Albert R. Parsons, Adoph Fischer, George Engel, and Louis lingg 
guilty of murder as charged in the indictment, and fix the penalty at death. 
We find the defendant Oscar W. Neebe guilty of murder in the manner and 
form as charged in the indictment, and fix the penalty at imprisonment in 
the penitentiary for fifteen years under the Illinois laws." A new trial is 
to be moved for. It is impossible to judge whether the evidence justified 
the verdict, so imfair and prejudiced are the press reports. If the men are 
really guilty of throwing bombs to destroy life, they have no right to com- 
plain of the imposition of the death- penalty. But are they guilty ? One 
has much doubt of the impartiality of the tribune, having regard to the 
wild bloodthirstiness of the outcry against them. One thing only is certain; 
that the Socialist who appeals to physical force in a coimtry in which speech 
and press are free is the worst enemy of the Socialist cause. The whole 
Socialist propaganda in the States has been thrown back by the Chicago 
riot. 

Another strike has occurred of the New York tramway- car men, against 
a lengthening of the working day and a reduction of wage ; these unhappy 
slaves of our ** civilisation " work from thirteen to fourteen hours a day. In 
Jersey City 240 ironworkers have struck against a ten per cent, reduction. 

While workers strike against starvation- wage, the "upper classes" 
which they enrich by their labor are fain to waste the wealth they cannot 
reasonably use. Mrs. Astor spends £70 on a perambulator for her grand- 
child. The Vanderbilt infants have equally costly carriages. Babies of the 
Webb and Sheppard families ride about in barbarously gorgeous vehicles. 
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Mil. Gladstone is a great statesman, probably the greatest for a full 
century of English history, but he has been from his youth too much 
knitted to the Church, too much disposed to protect the Lords, even 
though sometimes thinking that they may need bending ; he is too 
old to change now, and though chief to-day, is scarcely to be looked to 
as the Eadical leader of to-morrow. He, it is true, leads the Badicals 
now, for there is no other man in Parliament or out of it with his 
recognised power of leadership; and inside the House the Badicals 
can scarcely claim to be a party — ^they are only a company in the 
Parliamentary regiment he commands. But who, both in and outside 
the Parliament walls, shall lead the Badicals in the near to-morrow, 
when all who cannot be Badicals, or dare not be Badicals, shall have 
perforce joined the common enemy, the propertied and privileged 
classes? A Eadical leader needs skill of speech, strength of will, 
political insight, serious and clear purpose, the intuition of command. 
All this has Mr. Gladstone; and if he were less than seventy-seven, he 
might well still be Eadical leader, even though "Moderates" were 
few and Badicals many; but an old tree can scarcely have renewal 
of sap. It is not a mere good business man, however able, who is 
wanted ; such men as this the Eadical leader will need wherewith to 

make his ministry ; the man for leader must be wise enough to cho^*"^ 

r 
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fit men for the offices of state ; he must be strong enough not to bend 
either to the Court or to the people ; he must be industrious enough 
not to leave all the departmental details to permanent officials. Has 
England now such a one ? Stormy days in politics are coming very 
near, and a real Badical leader must be strong enough to brave the 
storm — ^whether it be of re-action and oppression, or of wild revolution 
— ^without flinching. From Germany, from France, from within our 
own islands, he will have to contend — and perhaps at the same moment 
— against the influences of bigoted reaction and mad anarchism. 
He must be strong enough to resist the Court, and this even Mr. 
Gladstone has not always been; and he must have will enough 
without panic and without fear, if need be — and I fear it will 
be — to confront and stay the people. And he must be able to do 
this last, leaving them fullest liberty of tongue and pen. When 
Emperor William dies ; when, like a New Zealand eruption, the long 
pent-up German social volcano bursts, and the "blood and iron*' 
sustained empire quakes and rends itself, it will need a cool head 
and strong will here for our Eadical leader. Eeaction might bring 
revolt : any effort at revolution would certainly create and even excuse 
reaction. Our people of the middle classes desire progress, but they 
not unnaturally fear turmoil. The old aristocracy, still strong in its 
landed wealth, is almost shattered in its feudal influence ; it had 
serious hurt in 1832, in 1867, in the Irish Land Bills, in the re- 
forms of 1884-5, and the injury to its influence grows ; it was and is 
challenged by the Crofters, and it will have to struggle with the 
Highland farmers. The Badical leader must not attack too flercely, 
nor stay too tamely; he must be wise enough to gather into the ranks 
of those he leads the best leaven of the truest Whigs — we need their 
brains and official training; the most thoughtful of those connected 
with our industrial enterprises — we need their steadiness to calm our 
more flery ones. He must be sturdy enough in his programme to 
compel the respect of the masses of the people; he must be Arm 
enough to restrain those who, when they are hungry or hasty, are not 
always tender or considerate even to their own friends. And such a 
Eadical leader must be one of huge ambition — not simply to wield 
power during life, but ambitious that the record of his leadership 
may be unstained with human blood or attaint of popular liberty. 
He must play for more than Court favor, or for the popular cheers 
which, dying away, leave faint echo even in the eais of the one for 
whom they were shouted. • 
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At one tiine— Sir Oharles Dilke having made shipwreck — it seemed 
clear that in default of a better man Mr. Chamberlain was to be the 
accepted Badical leader so soon, at any rate, as Mr. Gladstone grew 
weary. In the autumn of 1885 his attitude— in advance of the Mid- 
lothian programme, in open and undisguised hostility to Lord Hart- 
ington and to Mr. Qoschen, in friendly companionship with Mr. John 
Morley — ^was that of an aspirant to Eadical command. The bitter and 
even coarse conflict of words after the riotous Conservative meeting at 
Birmingham, seemed to have erected a very sufficient and permanent 
barrier between Mr. Chamberlain and those who deliberately charged 
him with procuring and knowingly using untruthful affidavits. For him 
the Irish question apparently presented no serious difficulty; his policy 
seemed to invite united action of the British and Irish democracies. 
The views in "The Eadical Programme", prefaced from Mr. Cham- 
berlain's own pen, seemed to promise the destruction of the Castlo 
system of centralised stagnation, and the largest development of local 
self-government consistent with the maintenance of the empire. The 
introduction of Mr. Gladstone's Bill for the better government of 
Ireland, and the resulting political cleavages, have for the moment, 
at any rate, shattered the standing ground on which Mr. Chamberlain 
seemed most firm. The Birmingham Caucus has turned on its keeper, 
Scotch and English Liberals are angiy, Badicals are aghast, and 
Irish Nationalists are furious. Whether Mr. Chamberlain can regain 
his old position amongst Eadicals, or whether he will try to regain it, 
are questions to which I only venture the comment rather than reply, 
that Mr. Chamberlain has purposely placed grave obstacles in his own 
path if he desires to retrace the last nine months. I should, however, 
sincerely regret if his great business capacity, his undoubted ability 
and strength, were finally lost to the Eadical cause, and even yet 
venture the hope that he may occupy a front-rank place in the Eadical 
ranks. And I hope this the more because men are so few who have 
achieved as much in and out of office as Joseph Chamberlain has 
already achieved. 

If EadicaJism could be led as an essay might be written, then John 
Morley might be a leader of Eadicals. If men were pens, he might be 
trusted to handle them. But he is greater on paper than in practice, 
firmer in theory than in conduct, happier in his well-turned isentences 
against all compromises than in the battle of life, where he compromises 
much. He is a finer essayist than he is a minister : a greater master 
of words with his pen than of men with his tongue. 
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It may be urged tliat it is perhaps too early to talk of leadersliip 
for the Eadicals, that the pariy should be big before it requires a 
great leader. In Parliament it may be said that the Badicals do not 
yet even meet together to plan or consult, and that their BadicaJism is 
more a phrase than a principle. A few of them belong to one league, 
a few more to another, but they do not, even whilst Parliament is 
sitting, gather in one room so often as once a week to note the 
changes on the, political horizon, or to mark their, line of duty or action 
on the questions to be dealt with during the Session. They are a 
handful of guerillas without unity of purpose or cohesion of interests : 
is it worth any one's while to lead them ? I answer that if this be true 
now, it will not be true very long. The force of events will compel 
a Eadical party inside the House of Commons. 

The Tories are breaking away from their old moorings, and as they 
drift they clutch wildly at new practices if not at new principles. The 
Salvation Army wing of Conservatism has, half in jest half in earnest, 
christened itself Tory-democracy. The masses crowded in the gallery 
of the political theatre have votes, and the new actors on the Treasury 
Bench play a little more to the gallery than they needed to in the era 
before household suffrage. The old Conservative country gentlemen 
do not quite like this new-fangled fashion, but Disraeli taught them 
how to pass bad money, and it is clearly more profitable, if place and 
power be profit, to trade in diluted Tory-democracy, than in imadulter- 
ated Jemmy Lowtherism. Even Henry Chaplin dare not frown too 
openly on those who jest with his dearest prejudices. The Whigs are 
haughtily indignant, but in the Commons they are now so few that 
they are almost powerless, and the moderate respectable Liberals who, 
being Badical during an election struggle and until the poll, then went 
with "the party" during the seven years' tenure, now find that the 
Whigs have ceased to be safe leaders, or to furnish sure anchorage. 
And political parties are rapidly remoulding and recasting ; political 
lines are being redrawn ; and it is now that the national party, the 
democratic party, the Badical party, needs a leader far-seeing enough 
to form them into rank, able enough to gather them into battle array, 
wise enough to compel reform, and to hinder alike reaction and 
revolution. Charles Bradlaugh. 
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3t ^jc^r^m^ 0f ^CiXiXti0n^ 

(A Paper read at the Fabian Society^ a Cmferemey June^ 1886.) 



Perhaps the fairest general statement of the deliberations of this 
Conference thus far would be that it has elicited a widespread con- 
viction of the need for thia acquisition by the State, first, of the land 
of the country, and, second, of some other sources of undue emolu- 
ment to individuals. Some believers in land nationalisation may be 
averse to any nationalisation of capital whatever ; and the rest of us 
may be at issue — though on that there has been no attempt at an under- 
standing — as to how the latter undertaking should proceed ; but at 
least a large amount of opinion coincides under these general heads. 
Now, what I want to urge is that reformers of both parties may and 
ought to co-operate with the Eadical party in general for the attain- 
ment of these and cognate ends by the appucation of a scientific 
method to the colossal machinery of taxation which lies ready to our 
hands, and which, it has to be remembered, is of necessity always 
being misused while we do not take care that it is properly used. 

This, of course, amounts to urging political action on Socialists ; 
and (peaking as a believer in ultimate Socialism, and a convinced 
unbeliever in the gospel of competition, I urge such action with all 
possible earnestness. If we turn aside from the too familiar and 
extremely facile task of attacking the ethics of commercialism, and 
from triumphant declamation about the rights of labor and surplus 
value, so-cfuled, we discover that we are members of a nation whidi is 
in large part sunk in the most degrading royalism ; which is ignobly 
subservient to caste superstitions ; which cherishes a thousand mean 
ideals ; which in matters of morals and religion is perhaps the most 
hypocritical on the globe ; and which is so far from even dreaming of 
the Socialist federation of the world that the most of us are not even 
educated up to the point of freely making room for each other in a 'bus. 
That this world of imreason and baseness, this consensus of crude 
selfishness and low aspiration, can speedily be regenerated by the 
mere preaching of the pure word of Socialism — this is to me as utterly 
incredible as Fourier's predicted transformation of the ocean, into a 
sea of lemonade, with tame whales hauling the ships. It is nigh two 
hundred and fifty years since a considerable body of high-minded 
Englishmen fancied they could make England a Bepublic. If I 
thought Englishmen were to-day ration^ enough even for that 
essentially l^fling political reform, I should be very much more 
hopeful about deeper changes. 

We must take the small steps and abolish the surface evils before 
we can proceed to place society on a totally new basis. Now what are 
the small steps and the surface evils, comparatively speaking, in our 
social polity r We are a nation eagerly interested in political matters ; 
and it is perfectly certain that for many years to come the vast 
majority will remain thus deeply absorbed. What ought they to be 
doing the while ? It is the hope of advanced Eadicals that they will 
be doing much to modify the relations of classes among us — so much 
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that by this political action alone one class — ^the purely idle rich — ^will 
be gradually eliminated. Now, the gist of the process of elimination 
will lie in the methodical taxing of the nation's wealth to meet the 
nation's burdens. To begin with, the ever-recurring commercial 
struggles of the people are carried on under the monstrous burden of 
a debt which alone represents the maintenance in idleness of a consider- 
able section of the upper classes. The statesman who is the hero of 
the hour has left that debt very much as he found it ; and that fact 
alone is sufficiently significant of the immense difficulty there is in 
even making the political progress desired by Eadicals. It will be 
time enough to iodk exultingly of Eadical Governments and Badical 
statesmen when the country gets one really Eadical Budget. That 
pheenomenon has yet to be seen. Some Socialists are so inconsequent 
as to argue that because political progress is seen to be thus slow, we 
ought to give up striving for it and proceed to remodel everything off- 
hand; which is something like saying that because you find you cannot 
vault a six-foot gate you will undertake to run to the top of Mount 
Everest. Mount Everest happens to be on the other side of the gate. 
The removal of the National Debt is the indispensable first step to a 
sound national economic system. Its simple removal will place the 
industry of the country in a substantially better position, always pro- 
vided, of course, that advancing population does not swallow up the 
gain ; for the force of population, U. it continues to operate blindly, 
will assuredly wreck and frustrate every scheme of reform dealing 
with the interests of the nation at large. 

But the machinery which is employed to remove the national debt 
will clearly be efficacious for other work, and will invite and positively 
involve other undertakings in national finance. To remove the debt 
with something like the rapidity which may justly and reasonably be 
required, we should have to institute a scheme of taxation that would 
greatly increase the annual revenue. Of that scheme a main feature 
must be a graduated income-tax. That project, which so many upper- 
class people, and even some economists, are found denoimcing as pure 
robbery, is demonstrably the strictly logical outcome of the canons of 
taxation laid down by Adam Smith, a hundred years ago, and since 
professedly accepted by almost all writers on the subject. The first 
and moi^t important of Smith's Four Canons of Taxation is this : — 
" The subjects of every state ought to contribute to the support of the 
government, as nearly as possible, in proportion to their respective 
abilities; that is," — ^he goes on, watering his definition down in an 
unfortunate way — *' in proportion to the revenue which they respec- 
tively enjoy under the protection of the State ". Now it is perfectly 
clear that so long as a large part of the revenue is raised by means of 
indirect taxation, this canon is grossly violated. What we do is first 
to exact a large contribution to the revenue from all classes promis- 
cuously in the shape of certain taxes on commodities ; the nature of 
these taxes, however, being such that the poor must necessarily pay a 
far greater proportion of them, relatively to their means, than the rich ; 
and then we pretend to levy a tax on incomes above a certain figure 
in proportion to their amount. Yet even this tax is adjusted not oh 
the principle of ** equality of sacrifice ", as Mill put it, or on the 
principle f making each contribute according to his ability, as Smith 
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put it, but on the delusive pretext of making each pay the same 
fraction of each money unit of his income above a certain amount. 
Here there is, indeed, an appearance of proportion to revenue ; but 
clearly no proportion to men's " respective ability " to bear the tax. 
If even this tax were systematically levied, and made the sole source 
of revenue, the arrangement would be fairer than that we have ; but 
it remains in the anomalous position of a revenue stop-gap, chiefly 
serviceable for meeting suddenly incurred liabilities in the pursuit of 
international burglary — ^a pursuit carried on by this country with such 
entire lack of profit to itself as almost to savor more of Quixotism than 
of crime. If the income-tax is justifiable at all as it stands, it ought 
to at least bear the whole expense of our international functions as an 
empire. One of Mr. Gladstone's most memorable performances as a 
statesman, some of us think, is his proposal to abolish the income-tax 
altogether. I venture to think most Badicals are now agreed that 
that was a grossly unwise project. Instead of abolishing it, they are 
determined to make it far more thorough, far more efficient. 

The income-tax, then, wiU have to be graduated— that is, as 
incomes rise above a certain sum — say, a thousand pounds — ^they will 
have to be taxed at a progressively higher rate per money unit , the 
man with £50,000 a year paying a good deal more in the pound than 
the man with £500. The justice of such an arrangement is so obvious 
as to have been admitted even by members of the aristocracy. But 
one does not hope to substitute direct for indirect taxation all at once 
(though it is intensely desirable that we should soon abandon the 
disgraceful practice of raising millions of revenue by exploiting the 
vice of our &unkards) ; and, further, one does not reduce all taxation 
to the principle of the income-tax. After the simple and primary, 
principle of approximate equality of sacrifice is recognised, a further 
canon forces itself on our attention. The political morality of to-day 
— as our Conference discussions show — ^is gradually assimilating the 
principle that the members of a society have a further mutual 
responsibility than that of equitably contributing out of what wealth 
they chance to enjoy to the nation's expenses. They have to give 
some account of how they came by their wealth. And it is only a 
temperate and considerate expression of this growing feeling that 
wealth ought not to be enjoyed without exertion, to say that certain 
forma of income should be taxed at a special rate, as compared with 
others, this special taxation to be likewise graduated. Here our 
friends the rent appropriators anticipate us. They propose to absorb 
all so-called ** economic" or competition rent, as representing the 
unearned yield of the soil ; leaving all other forms of income free. 
But it is crudely bad economics, and very short-sighted politics, to 
reduce taxation to rent. In the first place there is positively no 
means of distinguishing how far the rent of farms in general is due to 
quite recent improvements of the soil; and if you are to confiscate 
rent arising expressly out of labor and investment of capital you 
cannot decently stop with the landed capitalist. In the second place, 
many men of special gifts are in precisely the same economic position 
as the landlord. The popular painter, the famous surgeon, the adored 
music-hall singer, and the successful barrister — all these secure 
monopoly returns, and surely ought to be taxed somehow. But that 
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is not all. The really valid argument against tHe landlord is that 
as a rule he obtains an income by no exertion of his own ; and that he 
is always pocketing an imeamed increment arising out of the general 
progress of the nation. But in this matter of idle living on the labor 
of others the landlord is potentially not the worst specimen at all. 
He is not the true type. He may, and frequently does, do service 
as a land overseer. The true type of the do-nothing is the man who 
entirely and idly lives on dividends ; and there is no sort of ethical 
or economic argument which will justify absolute rent appropriation 
that will not equally justify appropriation of dividends, whether on 
consols, or on r^way, bank, insurance, gas, water, and other stocks. 
And yet further, as one has always to remind the rent appropriators, 
while they are insisting that the original and indestructible powers 
of the soil ought not to be private property, they are proposing to 
permit continuance of private property in the immense amount of 
irreplaceable wealth abstracted from the soil in the shape of metals 
and stone, to say nothing of the constant destruction of coal, which 
is a sheer deduction from the land. 

Well, there is a means of reconciling these doctrines. On the 
rinciple of specially taxing idle living, let us proceed as soon as may 
•e to specially tax agricultural rent and ground rent, as being forms 
of emolument always tending to increase, irrespective of any effort on 
the part of the receiver. But let us at the same time place a special tax 
on all other ascertainable forms of idle living, beginning with the holders 
of consols themselves, and proceeding methodically through all forms of 
mere intereston mere investment; andletus all thewhile maintain equity 
by levying a normal income-tax on all the remaining forms of income; 
each form of tax, the special and the normal, being adjusted on a 
graduated scale. There would still remain two matters to be attended 
to. First, the taxation of inheritances and bequests, real and personal, 
should be carried out more rigorously, more systematically, and more 
effectively, than has yet been done ; second, in so far as landowners retain 
land in an uncultivated state, either for purposes of personal enjoy- 
ment or financial speculation, and are in this respect not amenable 
either to a rent tax or an income-tax, they ought clearly to be taxed 
on such idle land at a special rate, adjustable by the revenue authori- 
ties in each case on its merits. This, I think, would in itself serve the 
purpose indicated by Mr. Bradlaugh's Land Bill in a manner prefer- 
able to that there suggested, since it need not force waste land into 
undesirable cultivation, and would be a most ef&cient means of making 
idle riches contribute to national purposes. Now, if this taxation 
policy, or anything like it, be pressed forward to consummation by the 
democracy, it is plain that a perfectly new problem will arise in our 
State finance. Instead of asking, How are we to raise enough revenue? 
we shall be asking. How are we to apply the surplus revenue we have 
raised ? Hitherto a surplus has meant some remission of taxation ; 
but the new principle excludes such remission, at least till the national 
debt is got rid of. The principle is that this national obligation ought 
to be met by equal sacrifice all roimd and got rid of, seeing that its 
continuance plainly means the prolonged imposition of it solely on the 
industrial classes, who did nothing to incur it. Their labor provides 
the yearly tribute, and while their labor must in realitjr also provide 
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for the payment of the principal, the advantage of such payment, if 
speedily effected, is that they will be taxed at least no more than at 
present, and that the tribute will be extinguished. And here comes 
in the opportunity of the practical Socialist. Once you have set your 
machinery of scientific taxation at work to clear off your debt and 
re-adjust other national burdens, you are far on the way to employing 
the nation's resources in a positive and energetic fashion for the 
nation's direct gain. When your debt is paid off, you will be in a 
position to proceed confidently, not only to the nationalisation of land, 
but to the nationalisation of railways, of waterworks, of gas-works, of 
tramway systems, and so forth ; and as you successively nationalise 
these, with your revenue at your back, you will be gradually elimina- 
ting the great bulk of the sources of idle living ; eliminating at the 
same time, of course, the sources of your special revenue from the idle 
classes, but also multiplying your resources of normal income, and 
constantly increasing the normal share of wealth throughout the 
population. 

And by the time you have nationalised or municipalised — ^for the 
method may be largely municipal — ^land and railways and gas- and 
water- works, the co-operator, I fancy, will have something to say — 
nay, will have said and done great things — ^in the matter of the 
organisation of industry. If he to-day polls a tenth of the population, 
he will assuredly then poll several tenths more. Even now, he is 
clearly on his way to add co-operative non-competitive production to 
co-operative non-competitive distribution ; and that, let fanatics say 
what they please, is a great part of practical Socialism. Thus the 
Socialist ideal will have been approached by methods which incur 
none of the just and unanswerable objections elicited by all proposals 
to socialise industry by d priori methods at one stroke. This sketch 
of democratic policy, I freely concede, may be criticised as seeming to 
make too light of ^e dificulties in the way. But on that view the 
mere cut-and-dry statement of Socialist ethics and abstract economics 
cannot even be credited with recognising that dif&culties exist, or 
with perceiving the organic nature of social progress. And I appeal 
to Socialists to grapple with these difficulties and with that study, 
instead of eloquently out idly insisting on the desirableness of leaping 
into pure felicity at once. 11 modem historical and biological science 
is not a vast delusion, all human progress is a continuous thing. In 
the politics of our own time, Whiggism, Liberalism, and Eadicalism 
have been organically related to each other, each phase of growth 
arising gradually out of its predecessor. Socialism, as a form of 
political activity, must needs have some heredity; and, like Eadicalism, 
can only come to ripe strength after the development of the prior 
typd. To my mind, Eadicalism carries Socialism in germ as Whiggism 
carried Eadicalism ; and those Socialists who refuse to recognise any 
such dependence on the past, any such natural order of progress, will, 
I greatly fear, only doom their particular movement to impotence and 
premature extinction. John Eobertson. 
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^aifijcali^nt anh ^jcfjciali&m^ 



Among the various features of public life in England at the present 
time there is none which appears to me to be more regrettable, or more 
fruitful of evil consequences in the near future, than the antagonism 
between Radicalism and Socialism — or rather between Radicals and 
Socialists — which is so strongly marked on the platform and in the 
press. As a Socialist, it is with much regret mat I am forced to 
acknowlege that the first provocation came from the Socialist side, and 
that it was the uncalled-for and unscrupulous abuse poured out on 
Radical leaders and workers which stirred up the anger of the 
Radicals, and caused reprisals as bitter as the attacks. The taunts 
and sneers levelled at working men's Radical organisations; the 
description of some of their most active and trusted officials as "fifth- 
rate political hacks " ; the insolent contempt expressed by bran-new 
"leaders" for men who had been toiling for me popular caUse for 
more years of service than they could themselves count months ; all 
these things alienated the more self-reliant and thoughtful of the 
workers, and made them look with coldness, deeply tinged with 
dislike, on any idea which was presented to them under the guise of 
Socialism. The whole mischief has been done by a very small and 
very narrow-minded clique, the members of which have nothing but 
abuse for everyone who does not meekly follow in their wake, and 
who appear to be moved by a furious jealousy against everyone, 
Socialist or non-Socialist, who is able to serve the cause of the workers, 
and is regarded by them with trust and with love. It is time that it 
should be clearly seen that these few Socialists who are constantly 
attacking Radicals speak only for themselves, and not for English 
Socialists in general, but that, on the contrary, most of the latter 
desire earnestly to work with their Radical brethren for all objects 
which both parties regard as desirable ; and that while they hold up 
steadily as their object the complete Socialisation of the State, they 
wiU gladly welcome the companionship of the Radicals over that 
portion of the road which the Radicals are ready to travel. No worse 
mischief can be done to the cause of labor, no more serious harm can be 
done to progress, than by setting Radicals and Socialists in antagonism, 
instead of binding them together ; than by putting in opposite camps 
those who ought to be banded against the common foe ; than by using 
wild and bitter words to drive apart those whose earnest desire is for the 
common good, and so, by dividing |be army of progress, to render it 
easier for the privileged classes to defend their citadel of idleness #uad 
monopoly. The position that I desit^ to advance is that Socialism is 
the outcwne, the legitimate and necessary outcome, of Rj^dicalism ; 
that the main current of Radical legislation, despite little eddies and 
backwaters, sets towa;i:ds Socialism ; and that just as Evolution, taking 
up the chaos of biological facts, set them forth as an intelligible and 
correlated order, so Socialism, dealing with the chaos of sociological 
facts, brings a unifying principle, which turns Radicalism from a mere 
empirical system into a reasoned, coherent, and scientific whole. 
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Socialisin is a far vaster thing than a changed system for the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth, great as that economical change 
would be; it means the substitution, as method, of co-operation for 
competition in every department of human life ; it means the substitu- 
tion, as aim, of the common good for the personal profit of the 
individual ; it means the placing of the production and distribution of 
wealth, as well as of all public affairs in which men and women are 
associated, under the conteol of bodies elected by and responsible to 
those who are concerned in them, whether as workers or as citizens, 
instead of leaving them, as so many of them now are, under individual 
authority. 

Now it is impossible to realise what Socialism means, and to study 
the history of our own times with intelligence and insight, without 
recognising the vast revolution which has been going on during the 
present century, and without seeing that the changes which are being 
wrought are on the road of which Socialism is the natural and 
inevitable end. Eadical legislation in removing privilege, in placing 
public affairs in the hands of the populace, in assailing landlord 
monopoly, in regulating the relations between employer and employed, 
is penetrated by the Socialistic spirit, and has already leavened the 
community with Socialistic ideas. At the beginning of the century 
there was little Socialism in our legislation ; there was no interference 
on the part of the State between employers and employed, save in the 
way of tying down the employed and of preventing them from asso- 
ciating together for their common good. Of restrictions on the workers 
for the benefit of the fighting classes there had been enough and to 
spare ; but of legislation to equalise conditions, to check the strong in his 
oppression of the weak, to utilise the powers arising from the social union 
for the common benefit, of this there had been nothing. All that the 
commercial classes asked for was to be left alone by the- State ; they 
were willing to destroy laws which favored the landlord interest — as 
the Corn Laws — but they demanded for themselves merely a free 
hand ; strong in their position of advantage, holding in their hands 
the means of subsistence of the population which seethed below them, 
they only required to be left " free " in order to gain their ends ; free, 
that was, to use starvation as a whip with which to coerce the workers 
if they turned restive under their burdens, to buy them in the labor- 
market as ''hands" to drive their machines, to pile up the riches 
made by the toiling myriads, fiinging back to them as ''wage" a 
fraction of the wealth they created. There were then no laws to 
regulate the conditions of labor ; any man, who had the power to do 
so, might build up a fortune by the overwork of men, women, and 
children. At that time the democracy had no share in the Q-ovemment ; 
the workers were voiceless in the great Council of England, and were 
therefore wholly at the mercy of their employers. It was not until 
the degradation of the working population, the absolute physical ruin 
of hundreds and of thousands of the people, had become so patent 
that it could no longer be denied, that the State stepped in between 
the employer and the children he was murdering by over- work, and 
limited the hours during which, and the conditions under which, the 
children should be permitted to labor. Since that first interference 
with so-called "freedom of contract" there have been many others. 
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some of whicli touched the '* Eights of Property"; such as the 
Factory Acts which limited the hours of labor, and insisted on proper 
sanitaj^ conditions, the Shipping, Irish Land, Agricultural Holdings, 
Employer's Liability, and Education Acts — all cases in which the 
State interfered with individual " rights " for the sake of effecting the 
common good. Thick-and-thin opponents of Socialism have been 
quick to notice this Socialistic tendency of legislation, since the 
working classes have been able to influence Parliament. The Liberty 
and Property Defence League remarks that " every fresh curtailment 
of individual liberty, or substitution of collective for individual action 
in the assumed interest of the community, is a step in the direction of 
State Socialism", and it issues from time a list of the proposed 
measures which tend in this direction. Lord Pembroke complains 
that " Land Acts, Shipping Acts, Education Acts, Factory and Work- 
shops Acts, Water Company Acts, and all the rest of them", are 
regarded '* as exceptions that are justified by the circumstances of the 
particular case " by people who are not Socialists, whereas " each one 
that is added to the list weakens popular belief in the principles of 
freedom, and inclines it towards those of Socialism ". Lord Wemyss, 
in a speech delivered in the House of Lords on July 31st, 1885, 
enumerated seven Acts and eight Bills between 1870 and 1885 that 
assumed ''the right of the State to regulate the management of or to 
confiscate real property — steps in the direction of substituting " land 
nationalisation*' for individual ownership; there were four Bills 
affecting corporate bodies in 1885, two of which dealt with Water 
Companies, and were ** attempts to subject the chartered rights of 
private enterprise in water supply to municipal monopolies, by first 
reducing the value of the companies* property by harassing legisla- 
tion " ; then nine Acts affecting ships, and six affecting mines, which 
regulated "private enterprise and individual management"; nine 
Acts and three Bills regulating manufactures and trades, and six 
Eailway Acts ", encroaclunents by the Board of Trade upon the self- 

fovemment of private enterprise in railways". Passing over twenty 
.cts and six Bills about the Liquor Traffic, we come to sixteen Acts 
and three Bills which ** embody the principle that it is the duty of the 
State to provide dwellings, private gardens, and other conveniences for 
the worHng classes, and assume its right to appropriate land for these 
purposes". Then thirteen Acts and four Bills on Education and 
Kecreation, many of which "provide those things that ought to be left 
to the instincts and affections of the parents". "While on the 
Continent", said Lord Wemyss, " people are thinking and vaporing 
about Socialism, we in this country are adopting it in our legislation. 
Louise Michel, the French Commimist, epitomised the matter very 
effectively when she said * that whereas in France Socialists stand in 
the dock, in !Ebigland they sit in the House of Commons ' ". Herbert 
Spencer in his "Man verms the State " summarises the legislation of 
the last twenty-five years, in order to show the increase of State 
interference which has taken place "during periods of Liberal 
ascendancy ". Despite its length, I quote it here, so important is the 
testimony borne in it to the soundbiess of my position : — 

" To bring the illustrations within compass, let us commence with 1860, 
under the second administration of Lord Falmerston, In that year the 
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restrictions of the Factories Act were extended to bleaching and dyeing 
works ; authority was given to provide analysts of food and drink, to be 
paid out of local rates ; there was an Act providing for inspection of gas- 
works, as well as for fixing quality of gas and limiting price ; there was the 
Act which, in addition to furtiier mine inspection, made i^ penal to employ 
boys under twelve not attending school, and unable to read and write. In 
1861 occurred an extension of the compulsory provisions of the Factories 
Act to lace- works ; power was given to poor-law guardians, etc., to enforce 
vaccination; local boards were authorised to Sk rates of hire— horses, 
ponies, mules, asses, and boats — and certain locally-formed bodies had given 
to them powers of taxing the locality for rural drainage and irrigation 
works, and for supplying water to cattle. In 1862 an Act was passed for 
restricting the employment of women and children in open-air bleaching ; 
and an Act for making illegal a coal-mine with a single shaft, or with shafts 
separated by less than a specified space, as well as an Act giving the Council 
of Medical Education the exclusive right to publish a Pharmacopoeia, the 
price of which is to be fixed by the Tr^ury. In 1863 came the extension 
of compulsory vaccination to Scotland, and also to Ireland ; there came the 
empowering of certain boards to borrow money repayable from the local 
rates, to employ and pay those out of work ; there came the authorising of 
town authorities to take possession of neglected ornamental spaces, and 
rate the inhabitants for their support ; there came the Bakehouses Begu- 
lation Act, which, besides specifying minimum age of employees occupied 
between certain hours, prescribed periodical lime- washing, three coatsof paint 
when painted, and cleaning with hot water and soap at least once in six 
months; and there came also an Act giving a magistrate authority to decide 
on the wholesomeness or unwholesomeness of food brought before him by 
an inspector. Of compulsory legislation dating from 1864, may be named 
an extension of the Factories Act to various additional trades, including 
regulations for cleansing and ventilation, and specifying of cert^n employees 
in match- works, that they might not take meals on the premises, except in 
the wood-cutting places. Also, there were passed a Chimney-Sweepers Act ; 
an Act for further regulating the sale of beer in Ireland ; an Act for com- 
pulsory testing of cables and anchors ; an Act extending the Public Works 
Act of 1863, and the Contagious Diseases Act, which last gave the police, in 
specified places, powers which, in respect of certain classes of women, 
abolished sundry of those safeguards to individual freedom established in 
past times. The year 1865 witnessed further provision for the reception 
and temporary relief of wanderers at the cost of ratepayers ; another public- 
house closing Act ; and an Act making compulsory regulations for extin- 
guishing fires in London. Then, under the ministry of Lord John Eussell 
in 1866, have to be named an Act to regulate cattle-sheds, etc., in Scotland, 
giving local authorities powers to inspect sanitary conditions, and fix the 
numl^rs of cattle ; an Act forcing hop-growers to label their bags with the 
year and place of growth, and the true weight, and giving police powers of 
search ; an Act to facilitate the building of lodging-houses in IreLsind, and 
providing for regulation of the inmates ; a PubSc Health Act, under which 
there is registration of lodging-houses and limitation of occupants, with 
inspection and directions for lime- washing, etc., and a Public Libraries Act, 
giving local powers by which a majority can tax a minority for their 
books. 

** Passing now to the legislation under the first ministry of Mr. 
Gladstone, we have, in 1869, the establishment of State telegraphy with 
the accompanying interdict on telegraphing through any other agency; 
we have the empowering a Secretary of State to regiUate hired conveyances 
in London; we have further and more stringent regulations to prevent 
cattle diseases from spreading, another Beer-house Begulation Act, and a 
Sea Birds Preservation Act (ensuring greater mortality of fish). In 1870 
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we had a law authorising the Board of Public Works to make adyance» 
for landlords* improvements and for purchase by tenants; we have the 
Act, which enables the Education Department to form school boards whidh 
shall purchase sites for schools, and may provide free schools supported by 
local rates, and enabling school-boards to pay a child's fees; to compel 
parents to send their children, etc., etc. ; we have a further Factories and 
workshops Act, making, among other restrictions, some on the employment 
of women and children in fruit-preserving and fish-curing works. In 1871 
we meet with an amended Merchant Shipping Act, directing officers of the 
Board of Trade to record the draught of sea-going vessels leaving port ; 
there is another Factory and "Workshops Act, making further restrictions; 
there is a Pedlar's Act, inflicting penalties for hawking without a certificate, 
and limiting the district within which the certificate holds, as well as giving 
the police power to search pedlars* packs ; and there are further measures 
for enforcing vaccination. The year 1872 had, among other Acts, one which 
makes it illegal to take for hire more than one child to nurse, unless in a 
house registered by the authorities, who prescribe the number of infants to 
be received ; it had a Licensing Act, interdicting sale of spirits to those 
apparentiy under sixteen; and it had another Merchant Shipping Act, 
establishmg an annual survey o{ passenger steamers. Then, in 1873, was 
passed the Agricultural Children's Act, which makes it penal for a farmer 
to employ a child who has neither certificate of elementary education nor of 
certain prescribed school-attendances, and there was passed a Merchant 
Shipping Act, requiring on each vessel a scale showing draught,, and giving 
the Board of Trade power to fix the numbers of boats and Hfe-saving 
appliances to be carried out. 

** Turn now to Liberal law-making under the present Ministry. We 
have, in 1880, a law which forbids conditional advance-notes in payment 
of sailors' wages ; also a law which dictates certain arrangements for the 
safe carriage of grain cargoes ; also a law increasing local coercion over 
parents to send their children* to school. Li 188J comes legiidation to 
prevent trawling over clam-beds and bait-beds, and an interdict making it 
impossible to buy a glass of beer on Sunday in Wales. In 1882 the Board 
of TnAe was authorised to grant licences to generate and sell dectricity, 
and municipal bodies were enabled to levy rates for electric-lighting; 
further, exactions from rate-payers were authorised for facilitating more 
accessible baths and washhouses, and local authorities were empowered to 
make bye-laws for securing the decent lodging of p^ons engaged in 
picking fruit and vegetables. Of such legi&Lation during 1883 may be 
named the Cheap Trains Act, which, partiy by ttixing the nation to the 
extent of £100,000 a year (in the shape of relinquished passenger duty), and 
partiy at the cost of railway proprietors, still further cheapens travelling 
for worfanen ; the Board of Trade, through the Railway Commissioners, 
being empowered to ensure sufficiently good and frequent accommodation. 
Again, there is the Act which, under penalty of £10 for disobedience, 
forbids the payment of wages to workmen at or within public-houses; 
there is anotiier Factory and Workshops Act, commanding inspection of 
white-lead works (to see that they are provided with overalls, respirators, 
baths, acidulated drinks, etc.) and of bake-houses, regulating times of em- 
ployment of both, and prescribing in detail some constructions for the last, 
which are to be kept in a condition satisfactory to the inspectors" (pp. 9-12), 

After carefully following out the results of this policy, Herbert 
Spencer asks whither these changes " with the accompanying current 
of ideas" are carrying us, and he finally answers : " Thus influences 
of various kinds conspire to increase corporate action and decrease 
individual action. And the change is being on all sides aided by 
schemers, each of whom thinks only of his pet project, and not at all 
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of the general reorganisatioix which his, joined with others such, are 
working out. It is said that the French Eevolution devoured its 
own children. Here an analogous catastrophe seems not unlikely. 
The numerous Socialistic changes made by Act of Parliament, joined 
with the numerous others presently to be made, will by-and-bye be 
merged in State Socialism — swallowed in the vast wave which they 
have little by little raised " (pp. 26, 33, 34). 

Now in all these separate steps towards Socialism, Badicals have 
advocated the particular measure on the ground of its individual 
usefulness, but they have not grasped the underlying tendency of the 
whole body of allied changes. The main difference between Eadicals 
and Socisdists in dealing with these practical questions is that 
Eadicals take the steps towards Socialism without recognising whither 
they are going; while the Socialists see the goal as well as the 
steps, and recognise the general tendency of legislation as well as 
the separate Acts of Parliament. They have risen from empiricism 
to science. But in this difference lies no reason for quarrel, no 
cause for antagonism. There is, however, a cause of disagreement 
that might well arise between Eadicals and Socialists as politicians, 
due to the fact that Socialists scrutinise the tendency of legislation as 
well as its immediate results. For instance peasant proprietorship, 
as distinguished from peasant tenancy, of land has many advocates 
among Eadicals ; to any legislation in this direction Socialists would 
offer an uncompromising resistance, as being retrograde in ten- 
dency, and as increasing the difficulty of bringing all land under the 
control of the community. But such disagreement on an isolated 
measure would not prevent full and cordial co-operation in matters 
on which both parties were agreed. And in order to dispose Eadicals 
to such co-operation I point them to the legislation of our own genera- 
tion, and I challenge them to disprove the assertion that this body of 
legislation tends to substitute collective control for . individual inde- 
pendence, to limit private rights of property, to interfere in the name 
of the communiiy between employer and employed, between parent 
iand child, and to take over important branches of national enterprise 
into the hands of the State. 

It is not only in legislation that the spirit of Socialism is making 
itself felt, but we see it again in the growing inclination of munici- 
palities to extend the sphere of their activity, and to undertake the 
supply of important necessaries of life over the district they are elected 
to administer. The substitution of Socialism for individualism in 
matters affecting the citizens of any locality, is the substitution of the 
action of an elected body for private enterprise in supplying the wants 
of the community, and the consequent regarding of all excess of receipts 
over expenditure as being funds belonging to the community, and not 
to the individuals who have superintended the business out of which 
they may have arisen. I may take as a convenient illustration of the 
change from individualism to Socialism in the supply of one necessary 
of life, the methods in which a community may obtain its water. Each 
might buy as much water as he wanted from a private trader at a 
charge fixed by competition ; or he might sink a well in his own back 
garden, and if he were very energetic and enterprising he might sink 
It deeper than the wells of his neighbors, and so obtain more water than 
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he wanted for his own use, while their wells ran dry ; in either of these 
cases, the water-supply of the fcown would be left to individual enter- 
prise. Another individualistic method would consist in a body of men 
voluntarily associating themselves into a company for the supply of 
water ; such a company would obtain an Act of Parliament giving it 
certain rights and privileges, and would levy a water-rate on the 
inhabitants of the district it supplied; the profits made would be 
pocketed by the company, and divided among the shareholders. But 
the water supply might be undertaken by the municipality, elected by 
the communify ; the rate would then be fixed at a figure estimated to 
cover the cost, and if any profit should arise the profit would go into 
the town exchequer, and would be used for the benefit of the commu- 
nity. This would be Socialism, applied to the supply of water. Some 
few towns have already taken this step, and have found as result that 
the water-supply is better and cheaper when controlled by the munici- 
pality than when managed for the profit of individuals. The supply 
of gas, again, is being undertaken by several municipalities with very 
satisfactory results. In some cases gas is supplied at a cheaper rate 
than when it was in the hands of a private company, and at the same 
time there has been an excess of receipts over expenditure which has 
gone to the lessening of the rates. So blind are many to the real 
character of the changes taking place before their eyes, that while they 
would denounce the supply of milk or bread by the municipality as 
sheer Socialism, they regard with approval the supply by it of gas and 
water. Beally, each such step, placing the distribution of a necessary 
of life in the hands of an elected body, which trades in it for the 
advantage of a community electing it, is a step towards Socialism, 
and this growth of municipal Socialism, fostered and encouraged by 
the Badicals, shows how far unconscious Socialism has spread. It 
has already been proposed that the liquor trade shall be undertaken 
by the municipality, and Mr. Chamberlain has been a warm advocate 
of this (the Gothenburg) scheme. It is not so very far from this to 
the establishment of municipal stores, stores that would soon become 
popular from the purity of their goods and the lowness of their pricea, 

Ankib Besaitt, 
{To be concluded,) 



^wulav vw0n» (S:^\fjvi»tian ^jCfvalita^ 



At no other time of the world's history has human progress been more 
marked or more decided than during the present centuI3^ True, to 
those in the vanguard such progress must in their moments of weak- 
ness constantly appear as slow and disappointing as to those behind 
it seems fast and dangerous. Nevertheless, from the time of the 
American war of Independence, from the date of the French revolu- 
tion, from the days of Voltaire and Paine, the ideas of human rights 
and the practical attainment of human liberties have received an 
acknowle^;ment and an accomplishment of which the like has never 
before been witnessed. The words ** liberty'' and **freethought" 
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used to be words of reprobation, but to-day the truths contained 
therein receive at least in theory the general recognition of the 
civilised world. It is indeed both amusing and instructive to the 
student to notice how everything adapts itself to the change. No 
sooner is an advance once gained and acknowledged as such than the 
old opposition forces themselves veer round, and even attempt to 
claim it as theirs, in order that by reaping the merit of the old 
advance they may receive fresh strength to repel the new. The forces 
of progress are always young and fresh, whilst those of opposition 
thereto are always dying. The old Toryism prior to the reform of 
1834 is to-day a thing of the past. No one would to-day regard 
increased electoral anomalies as improvements, yet many struggled 
hard enough to maintain them. No one proposes to-day to revert to 
parliamentary pocket-boroughs, yet dire woe was prophesied us on 
their abolition. Old Toryism is dead ; it has changed to a self-styled 
"progressive" Conservatism, which, trading on popular ignorance, 
wUl in the most shameless manner claim as its own the reforms of 
Liberalism. Thus have those in temporal power adapted themselves 
to temporal changes. In like manner have those in spiritual power 
adapted themselves to spiritual change. Eeligion as by law established 
is a hypocrite, and indeed so great a one as even to deceive itself by 
its own hypocrisy ; yet like Sil else it changes according to circum- 
stances. Such a doctrine for instance as that of everlasting damnation 
does not suit the spirit of to-day, consequently the very forces which 
formerly maintained it are to-day concerned to repudiate it; and when 
repudiated they will deny that tiiey ever acknowledged it, just as the 
Conservatism of to-day disclaims the Conservatism of yesterday. 
When as to-day the star of Liberty is in the ascendant, that very 
fraternity which for centuries trod out all such ideas with bitter 
persecution, becomes now its professed worshipper, and even crowns 
the absurd farce bv claiming this budding blossom of secular polity 
as its own progeny f 

** We cannot ", say the orthodox professors, " dissociate any period 
of our history from the kindly and beneficial influence of the Churdi. 
The nation of England has a grand and glorious history, the Church a 
still grander and more glorious one. Everyone who has read history 
wiU know of her continual efforts to rectify wrong; will know how slie 
has been the great pioneer of liberty," etc., etc.^ 

Eobert Taylor indeed wrote truly when he exclaimed: "My 
experience has shown me that there is no wickedness too wicked, no 
viUany too villanous, to be resorted to by the religious fiends, our 
tyrants, for the sanctification of their fyranny over us. They lie, they 
perjure, they trick, they catch, and ail with such an air of solemn 
gravity as paralyses the power of resistance." 

There is indeed much truth in the idea of 8atan appearing as an 
angel of light. The actual display of the proverbial horns and hoofs 
would frighten those who otherwise are quite content with a devil's 
policy if only it give itself an angel's name. When however we come 
across a hypocrite thus clothed, it behoves us to disrobe him as 
speedily and as openly as possible. Thus when the foe and oppressor 

* Quoted from a speech by the Key. Mr. Owen at Leicester. 

T 
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of hmnan liberty claims to be the father of that very liberty, 
which it is no longer able to avowedly victimise, those of 
the true household of faith must forthwith hasten to expose 
the swindle. To thoroughly accomplish this in the case of tlie 
Christian religion, it is necessaiy to do more than merely cite instances 
of religious tyranny, however forcible or many ; for what is easier to 
Christians than to denounce, as indeed they do, and repudiate 
such as the mere failings of individuals? To truly arraign the 
Christian creed, it is necessary to go to its root and to expose 
and disprove the theory on which it rests. Then we may 
justly cite evil practice as the outcome of evil theory; but other- 
wise the practice alone admits of some show of justifiable repudi- 
ation even by the theorists themselves. In the present article I 
shall attempt to show that the fundamental tlwory of Christianity, 
and therefore its consequent practice, is opposed to all form of human 
liberty ; that it is opposed to the use of reason and exercise of free- 
thought by the individual, just as it is also opposed to the attainment 
of independent democracy by the nation at large. Having, as far as 
space will permit, maintained such positions, I will pass on to contrast 
the moral decrepitude of Christianity, the so-called Eeligion of 
Divinity, with the moral purity of Secularism, the so-called K-elig^on 
of Humanity. 

To begin with, Christianity preaches faith as independent of, and 
opposed to, our natural reason. Individual freethought is to he suh- 
oirdinated to hereditary and accidental belief, of which the principal 
feature is its inordinate conceit. There is no need for examination of 
evidences, since each individual believer has the distinct voice of God 
within him. True, a million others make the very same claim, yet each 
individual believer makes answer to himself: "Though these naany 
millions walk in darkness, yet have I surely the light ; though all 
these have inherited false beliefs, yet have I surely the true one ; they 
being wrong should indeed investigate, but I being right have no 
need to, for though ninety-nine in every hundred imdoubtedly deceive 
themselves, I am surely the hundredth.'* With such a one we cannot 
reason. In proportion as any claim direct inspiration from or com- 
munication with the Deity, they set up emotion and sentiment in the 
place of reason, and neither reason nor conscience can permit of any 
rival. True, many Christians will claim that their faith is really based 
on demonstrable evidence, and is as much the product of their free 
thought as Secularism may be of others. But, in the first place, they 
surely overlook that just in proportion as faith is based on satisfactory 
evidence it ceases to be faith, and becomes intellectual conviction. 
Now, in the first place, the Christian who makes such a claina grants 
us all we desire, and therefore ends that part of the controversy in 
our favor — that is to say, he decides against the overwhelroine' 
majority of Christian authorities for the past eighteen centuries and 
in favor of the first proposition of modem infidelity ; whilst, ijj ^^ 
second place, he has in so doing become very unorthodox, for he decides 
not only against all recognised Christian authority, but also against 
Christ himself, and he must explain away Christ's own words (John 
XX., 29 ; Mark xvi., 16) without having due authority so to do. Such 
unauthorised explanation constitutes in itself rank rebellion, both 
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against Ohrist and against the Ohurcli. But, in the third nlan 
really supposes that this plea of reasonable faith is anythmo- ? ^^^^® 
a mere theory adopted for the sake of argument. The conf'^-^^ 
Christian must, with few exceptions, allow that he has not^^^^^^ 



examined the evidences of his beHef . And he cannot and d^^^fj^ 
so. He is indeed allowed to exercise free thought in other faiflf^^V 
not in his own. The Dissenter may wax eloquent over the cri t 

Episcopalianism, and the Episcopalian may in turn denounce d^^^ ^f 
and lament the sin of schism. Thus one believer mav indAArl ^^' 
the beHef of another. But let either thus attempt to criticLe H^ o ^ 
and he wiU find that Christian freethought is very limited. Oth^*^' 
it is true, shoxdd enquire because they are wrong, but the t^^^' 
believer (whatever sect he may belong to) need not,' because he^^s 
right. This latter point is a — indeed ^^ — ^matter of faith. If he attempt 
to test this point, then with one voice his spiritual advisers wSl 
exclaim: "Stop, young man; you are treading on dangerous ground " 
And let him go yet further, and attempt to examine any of the doffmas 
upon which Christianity rests as a whole, and that cry will become 
intensified. He will be told that he is doing very wrong in stifline* 
the voice of God within him. But how, he asks, am I to know that 
it is the voice of God at all? "Believe, young man, believe." Then 
becoming blind himself, he will be admirably fitted to open the eyes 
of others. 

But let not this Christian who has been brought up to believe 
not to enquire, and who has therefore a pre-eonceived faith with which 
to meet the difficulties and contradictions of his creed, think to claim 
the same freedom of thought as is enjoyed by the self-made Atheist. 
To substantiate such claim, he must have subjected his reUgion to an 
impartial examination without any exercise of faith whatsoever. He 
cannot believe a thing and yet impartially examine it at the same 
time. He cannot, for instance, impartially examine the "evidences " 
of the existence of a God, or of the divinity of Christ, whilst having a 
pre-conceived faith in ihem, and expecting them to be his judge 
hereafter. To impartialh/ examine the matter, he must give up every- 
thing — God, Christ, Bible, Church and all; and then, having heard 
both sides, if he can conscientiously on reasonable grounds return 
thereto — ^well and good. Then he may talk of Christian freethought, 
but so long as he blindly continues in the mere f £dth of childhood, so 
long has he not thought for himself. The Christian idea of faith is 
indeed radically and altogether opposed to the exercise of freethought, 
a truth so self-evident that it can only be lost sight of by avoiding 
definitions and bungling ideas. The man who sets out simply for the 
purpose of proving a pre-conceived notion of his own, cannot be intel- 
lectually honest, but to the sincere seeker after truth all truth is 
equally welcome. . . zi j 

To bring the matter to a point, let us ask : Does the Christian God 
approve of the use of unfettered reason and of individual assertion in 
conse<3[uence thereof ? That is to say, does he admit the supremacy of 
conscience ? If he does, then not only does all the sin and danger of 
Atheism disappear in a twinkling, but a very serious sin will now 
appear on the part of those who dishonor their Maker by placmg tne 
accidental belief of childhood before the divinely-endowed reason and 
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the divinely-enliglitened conscience, wMLst if, on the other hand, this 
God is opposed to such honest individual conviction, then, like the 
Eastern despot (from whom the Christian idea of God is derived), he 
is a God not to be worshipped but to be despised. Of course our 
friends will choose the first alternative,, and say that God undoubtedly 
means "his own gifts" of reason and conscience to be cultivated. 
Why then does the Christian not obey his God ? Why does he so 
cherish the pre-conceived religious notions of childhood? and why so 
scrupulously avoid all infidel literature? Because in his heart of 
hearts ihe Christian knows, or at any rate feels, firstly, that faith and 
reason do not agree ; secondly, that his religion is based on faith ; and 
thirdly, that his failli is a " delicate plant that won't bear meddling 
with ". How, witti this bias of pre-conceived faith on the one hand 
and general ignorance on the other, the Christian can deem himself 
fitted to conduct philosophical inquiry, is a mystery. Eeasonable 
faith indeed ! 0, Triune God, if indeed you be a God of Truth, of 
Eeason, and of Eighteousness, then alas, your Christian worshippers 
do you small credit ! 

To sum up, the matter as regards the individual stands thus : In 
proportion as his religion is based on mere hereditary faith, in that 
same proportion is it imreasonable and opposed to Freethought, which 
is what the Secularist asserts. On the other hand, in proportion as 
any religion is based on reason, it becomes a fit subject for reasonable 
inquiry and "impartial examination", which is all the Secularist 
dQsires. 

As Christianity is opposed to individual Freethought, in like 
manner it is opposed to national Freethought. A religion whose chief 
teaching is self-abnegation and obedience cannot well harmonise with 
the self-assertion of the democrat ; and bowing to heavenly potentates 
is well calculated to produce bowing to eartMy ones also. It is not 
possible to have two mental masters. Eeason and conscience cannot 
rule supreme in one sphere, and yet be subordinate in another. He 
who uses faith in matters religious, will incline to use it also in matters 
political. The Christian who really believes that a God is ordering all 
for the best, can for his own part neither care nor trouble about 
his wrongs here. It is the will of God. A hair of his head may not 
fall except God will it. Then all is necessarily good, and to act as if 
it were not so is to make God a liar. And not content with acting 
thus himself, the sincere Christian wiU advise others to do likewise^ 
bidding them to lay up their treasure in heaven and not on earth, and 
asking them what it shall profit a man if he shall gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul ? Now, these doctrines of faith in God 
and of passive resistance to evil, are both in theory and in practice 
utterly opposed to political and social reform, and therefore any 
religion which teaches the same is necessarily opposed to human welfare. 
The Christian belief in a future life forms a great obstacle to present 
reform. The Secularist expects no hereafter, and therefore if good is 
to come to man at all, if justice and peace are ever to prevail, if an 
ideal is ever to be reached, it must for him be here and now : the 
Christian, on the other hand, has his thoughts more fixed on eternity 
than on the present ; indeed he looks on the present as a, humanly 
speaking, hopeless and isremediable state of evil; therefore those 
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oppressed on earth lie consoles with hopes of heaven, and, for the 
present, counsels resignation instead of resistance. In short, the 
whole tendency of Christianity is to ignore temporal evil for the sake 
of eternal gain. Hence few sincere Christians can be earnest demo- 
crats also, but every sincere Secularist is necessarily so. 

That Christianity is opposed to political reform is a truth that we 
see most forcibly illustrated in our national Church. Bishops, whom 
the High Church party caU apostles, have inmost without exception 
been inveterate opponents to social and political progress and strenuous 
supporters of the Crown. As regards the Church's prewstice, let history 
speak ; as regards her theory (which is the point in question), witness 
the following. In the Book of Common Prayer, at the service on the 
20th June, ttie worship offered to Almighty Gtod runs as follows : 

''We acknowledge with humble and thankful hearts thy great 
goodness to us in setting thy servant our most gracious Queen over 
this Church and nation." N.B.— ^The Anglican apostles still thank 
'* to order ", as they thanked one day for James 11. and the next day 
for William m. ! Seriously, however, what have they to thank for, 
except, indeed, their salaries ? 

'' As for her enemies, let them be clothed with shame, but upon 
herself let her crown flourish ; " '' blast the designs and defeat the 
enterprises of dll her enemies " — i.e,y those who support democracy as 
against monarchy. 

Again : " Give us grace to obey her cheerfully and willingly for 
conscience sake " — (oh! oh!) — " that neither our sinful passions nor 

rivate interests may disappoint her cares for the public weal." Am 
not justified in calling this ''nonsenical cant " ? 

But afi;ain : " Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for the 
Lord's safe, whether it be to the king as stipreme ", etc. ; '' Honor the 
king ", etc., etc. 

If you have an older Prayer Book, you may also read the truly 
democratic services existing Twith apostolic authority) in connexion 
with '' St. Charles the Martyr '', etc., even as late as 1859 ; and finally 
you may digest the following tit-bit, which is stiU in force in the 
Homilies of the Church of England : ** Even the wicked rulers have 
their power and authority from Gbd It is an intolerable mad- 
ness and wickedness for subjects to make any murmuring, rebellion, 
resistance, or withstanding, commotion, or insurrection against their 
most dear and most dread sovereign lord the king" (Homilies, pp. 
108, 109, 112, edit. 1850. On Obedience.). "Such subjects as are 
disobedient or rebellious against their princes disobey Gbd and pro- 
cure their own damnation A rebel is worse than the worst 

prince, and rebellion ^orse than the worst government of the worst 
prince that hitherto hath been. .... How horrible a sin against 
God and man rebellion is cannot be expressed according unto the 
greatness thereof. For he that nameth rebellion .... nameth the 
whole puddle and sink of all sins against Qod and man " {Ibid,, pp. 
551, et seq. Against Eebellion.). 

From which it may be truly inferred that from 1547 down to the 
present day the Anglican apostles have been utterly opposed to demo- 
cracy in all its forms, whust on the oth^ hand they may be justly 
suspected of some dight partiality towaMs the royal patrons who 
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govern and employ them. Not even Eome has ever Btooped so low as 
these apostolic servants of the British Crown. 

Apart, however, from these little apostolic failings, .and taking 
Christianity as a whole, we find that Christ himself, the Bible, and 
without exception the whole Church — ^Eoman, Greek, and Anglican 
— as well as even many forms of dissent, all teach and recognise the 
same pernicious theories. 

But it is a false moral theory that commands us to obey the king 
for conscience sake (1 Pet. ii., 13; Eom. xiii., 1 — 5); it is a false 
moral theory that recognises a king at all, let alone honoring and 
obeying him (1 Pet. ii., 17) ; it is a false moral theory that bids us 
accept evil and submit to tyranny as the will of God (1 Pet. ii., 15, 
19, 20 ; Bom. xiii., 1, 2, 4 ; Matt, v., 39, etc.) ; it is a false moral 
theory that neglects tliis life for a supposed next (Matt, viii., 25 — 34, 
etc.) ; and it is a false moral theory tiiat prefers belief to reason and 
deprives the individual of his first right of Preethought (John xx., 
29, etc.). In short, the morality that opposes individual Preethought ; 
the morality that adheres to the accidental belief of childhood ; the 
morality that condemns political reform ; the morality that preaches 
submission to tyranny and passive resistance to evil, is a low and 
inferior morality, imreasonable and unrighteous. Sad indeed might 
we be if we had no better. 

The Secularist is convinced that he has a better. And here, indeed, 
lies the sum of all the difEerence between the Christian and the 
Secularist. The Secularist is pre-eminently a moralist, and the secret 
of his hatred to the Christian creed is that he looks upon it as serving 
to propagate and sustain an inferior morality. On this point I am 
content to stake the whole question at issue as to the relative merits of 
the two religions, the "divine" and the human. To be brief: 
Secular morality, even in theory, is higher, nobler, and purer than is 
Christian morality, because whilst the Secularist needs no further in- 
ducement to virtue than the simple love of virtue for its own sake, the 
Christian does need such further inducement in the love and favor of 
a personal God, and generally also in the selfish hope of heaven and 
the base fear of hell. But taking even the higher Christian standard, 
which follows virtue and does good for the love of Christ, it is, I con- 
tend, less high, less pure, and less noble than is the Secular standard, 
which practices virtue and charity for the sake only of the inherent 
pleasure which exists in them. The path of virtue is to the Secularist 
no narrow or thorny one ; it is the path of reason, which common 
sense prompts him to follow. And with those who can follow virtue 
for its own sake religion becomes unnecessary, and they occupy a far 
higher moral platform than those who need the extra inducement of 
the love of Christ. On this ground, therefore, we class the Secular 
as being a higher and better morality than is the Christian. 

The issue here involved appears indeed so clear that not even 
Christian disingenuity can avail to avoid it. If the Christian asseiis 
that in the practice of morality and philanthropy there is not sufficient 
pleasure and good result to make morality worth our while — ^he thereby 
simply confesses his own ignorance and* his own inability to under- 
stand the merit of virtue per ee. And since the Secularist can and 
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does understand such merit he therefore exhibits a far truer knowledge 
and a far keener and higher sense of virtue than his Christian 
opponent. If, however, on the other hand the Christian admits such 
propositions, he then admits that which renders his own religion 
superfluous, or which at all events allows of the existence of a true 
Secular religion and a true Secular morality quite apart from and even 
opposed to his own ; and, as I assert, infinitely superior thereto because 
producing the same results {i,e,, the same impulses to do what is 
believed to be right) by calm eaxd natural methods instead of by violent 
and supernatural. If, as a last resource, the Christian, whilst ad- 
mitting the reasonable desirability of virtue, yet contends that human 
nature is too weak and too emotional to act thereon, then again he 
simply confesses his own low moral standing. Speaking for himself 
he has the right to say "/can't" (which we grant) ; but speaking for 
others there is neither justice, nor sense, nor truth in saying " You 
can't" where we in practice show that we can. Perhaps, however, our 
Christian friend will then coolly reply (as I have myself been informed) 
that Secular virtue is but the reflex of Christian, generated, simply 
by emulation on our part ! In that case let him point to the connecting 
link that makes the Secular system dependent on the Christian, 
remembering that the very charge we make against his creed is that 
it presents no systematic or reliable morality at all ! 

For we contend that Christianity has no fixed standard of 
practical public morality whatever, and challenge believers to adduce 
one. A vague answer such as "obedience to the will of God" 
will need some further definition. Nor will the maxim "love thy 
neighbor as thyself " meet the requirements of the case. Loving your 
neighbor as yourself simply and truly means " adapting yourself to 
him " — ^that is to say, seeking his happiness. Now one individual 
can in his immediate circle act on such principles, because being 
acquainted with each friend he is always able to know what will 
please each or what will displease. But the community as a body 
cannot imdertake the task of thus actually gratifying individual desire, 
because the mass of human character with which they have to deal is 
of infinitely varied description, and that which gratified one might 
offend a hundred others. In short, individual happiness cannot be 
made the immediate national standard of action, simply because no 
specific definition of happiness can be given. Furthermore, love 
cannot be truly practised watil justice exists, and it is a fixed standard 
of justice that we therefore first require, and this we contend Chris- 
tianity cannot produce. 

If now Secularism succeeds, it will have gained a decisive advantage. 
Indeed, if from a purely secular standpoint we can evolve a satisfactory 
moral system, show wherein morality consists, why it is necessary, 
how it originates, what it commands, and why it is expedient to obey 
it; we have then produced that which renders revealed religion 
unnecessary. 

It is a truism that needs no more than stating that each and any of 
our individual desires if gratified beyond a certain point wiU cause 
repression of other desires. The normal use of our faculties brings its 
own pleasures, and the misuse of them its own punishment. The 
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undue gratification of our lower amative desires will ruin our whole 
happiness and bring us to an early grave, and as the libertine thus 
pays the penalty of his indiscretion, so must also the drunkard or the 
quarreller or any and all who attempt to gratify any one desire beyond 
certain normal limits. It is, therefore, plain that for the benefit of aU 
a certain limit must be placed on the action of each. And the same 
holds good of our social relations also. If each of us seeks blindly 
naught but his own gratification, everyone will be continually inter- 
fering with and anno3dng everyone else, and general misery will be 
the imavoidable result of such selfish and foolish policy. But this 
dash of individual desire can only be avoided by a moral limitation 
placed on the liberty of each and all concerned. Then conmion 
sense advises us to adopt that limitation, seeing that such limitation 
of individual liberty simply exists to secure a liberty which is other- 
wise constantly limited in a far greater and more unpleasant manner 
through mutual aggression and conflict. Individual liberty may be 
well compared to an engine boiler full of steam. The more the boiler 
fills the faster will the machine be driven, and speed being the object 
it is desirable to fill the boiler as much as possible. But once full, 
any attempt to fill it more, so far from increasing speed, will burst the 
machine and ruin everything. Therefore, whilst keeping the boiler as 
full as possible, which is to be desired, a most rigid restraint must be 
placed on any attempt at over-filling, for full made fuller becomes 
empty ! In like manner, for the maintenance of individual liberty at 
its greatest possible maximum, such liberty must be limited by the 
like liberty of others, and each individual is bound to morally recognise 
the existence of other beings similarly constituted and having like 
desires and claims as himself. Thus, with the growth of intelligence, 
each must gradually learn that in order to enjoy the maximum of 
liberty, consequent use of faculty, gratification of desire, and resultant 
happiness — ^which is the end and aim of all — ^he must place upon his 
liberty a certain limit, — such a limit as will lead others to abstain from 
interference with his sphere of action in consideration of his non- 
interference with theirs. 

And now we may obtain an answer to our inquiries. Wherein does 
morality consist? why is it necessary? how does it originate? what 
does it command ? and why is it expedient to obey it? 

Morality comists in a limit placed on individual liberty. 

It is necessary for the preservation of that very liberty at its greatest 
possible maximum. 

It originates through the clashing of individual desire in the pursuit 
of happiness. 

It commands equal liberty for all. 

It is expedient to obey it, because it is the only means of ensuring 
and maintaining that liberty of action whereby alone desire can be 
gratified and happiness obtained. 

To recapitulate: Every man possesses certain desires, which he 
is naturg^ly impelled to gratify. Such gratification, however, when 
carried beyond a certain point creates contending interests, producing 
mutual interference and universal misery. To ensure therefore the 
greatest possible amount of gratification for all, it is necessary so to 
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limit the gratification of each as to exdude the mutual interference 
consequent upon the clashing of individual interests. Each individual 
sphere of action must therefore be limited by the like spheres of 
others. In short, to every man is accorded fuU liberty of action to do 
all that his desires prompt him to do, provided the while that he 
respects the like liberty of others. Here is indeed a definite principle 
for the conduct of government, and a definite moral stcmdard for the 
observance of individuals. 

The above conclusions will be confirmed and corroborated by the 
following analysis. The problem stands thus : Given, an infinity of 
individual desire. To find, means of happiness for all. The solution 
may be obtained thus : Happiness is a state of pleasurable conscious- 
ness; pleasurable consciousness is caused only Iby pleasurable sensa- 
tion; pleasurable sensation is produced only by means of the reception 
of some agreeable outward impression ; Bul outward impressions are 
received only by means of the exercise of some mental faculty. And 
we can only exercise our faculties in proportion as we have sufficient 
liberty of action so to do. Therefore uberty of action is the first 
essential to happiness. 

To conclude, happiness is to be obtained on this wise ; firstly, bv 
the application of the moral law by the community to the uidividual» 
whereby each individual is prevented from aggressing upon or clashing 
with others ; secondly, by tne application of me same law by the indi- 
vidual to himself, whereby each of his desires may be normally 
gratified without injuring or thwarting other desires ; and thirdly, by 
Sie growth of social and individual sympathy, manifesting itself in 
works of philanthropy and love; the latter development being the 
outcome of the two former, without which it cannot exi6t, and by 
which it is sustained. 

And now I may daim to have adduced a definite and universal 
moral code derived only from the material facts of present 
existence. If it be true, revealed religion becomes in this life at any 
rate unnecessary, for peace, concord, and happiness can be obtained 
without it. One objection, however, Ihat Christians may make is that 
whilst this is all right in theory, human nature cannot and does not put 
it into practice, and therefore still needs religious help. To this we 
need only reply, " Try it yourself, my friend, and you will soon find 
by personal experience that human nature of itself both can and does 
practise such morality, and thereby obtain the promised happiness 
without religiouB aid ". The two positions I have m the latter part of 
this paper briefly attempted to maintain are, firstly, that human hap- 
piness can be attained without recourse to alleged revealed religion ; 
and secondly, that in the law of liberty already developed exists a 
perfect moral code derived without GK)d horn purely secular data. 

0, seeker after truth, rest assured, where'er thy search may lead 
thee, thou canst not err in seeking. Hebbebt Cotjbtitby. 
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By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, 
Attthob of ''An XJnsogiai. Sogiaijst", bto. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Eably on Tuesday afternoon, Mrs. Douglas received a visit from the 
Countess of Sunbury and Lady Constance. 

"And so," she said, when they had been some time in conversa- 
tion, "the prodigal has returned at last. Well, I am very glad of it." 

"I am glad too, for the sake of this foolish child," said Lady 
Sunbury. " It is not a very brilliant match for her ; but he has been 
wonderfully faithful. She has treated him very badly, in my opinion. 
When she sent him away from Sunbury three years ago, I did not 
believe he would ever come back. If he had the least spirit, he 
would not. However, she knew better than I; and now she has said 
yes at last." 

Lady Constance blushed, as indeed, Mrs. Douglas thought, she 
well might. 

"However," continued the Coimtess, "I am glad for Marma- 

duke's sake. It wiU be a very good thing for him. He is to have 

Briars, which is a capital farm. Considering that' Constance is a 

{youngest daughter, her bringing land to her husband is reaUy an 

unprecedented piece of good fortmie for him." 

" Well, I hope you wiU make him amends for keeping him waiting 
so long," said Mrs. Douglas, turning to Constance. "When he settles 
down with you, he must be cured of misbehaving like a great boy." 

"I will rule him with a rod of iron," said Constance. "He is 
quite easy to manage." 

"Dont be too sure of that, my dear," said Mrs. Douglas. 
"Even the best of men require a great deal of humoring. There 
is more of give and take, live and let live, in married life than in 
other things. When is it to be ? " 

"Early in spring, I suppose," said the Countess. " Marmaduke is 
clamorous for an early date. I am sure I dont know how we shall 
get ready in the time. But it must be done. I shall miss Constance 
greatly." 

" No doubt. Still, you have reason to be proud of your daughters." 

" They have all done wonderfully well : I cant guess why. Nowa- 
days, you see the nicest and most accomplished girls going on from 
season to season — nobody will look at them. My children were fairly 
run away with before I had time to enjoy their companionship in 
society. But for shy little Constance here, I dont know what I should 
have done. Talking of children, Mrs. Douglas, what is that wonder- 
ful son of yours doing at present ? " 

"He is in town; but I do not know much of his pursuits. He 
is reserved even to me about his work. He studies." 

" Ah, I have often thought, if Jasper were only like him ! He is so 

Srofoimd, and yet so courtly. He is by far the handsomest and most 
ignified man in London. He gives me such an impression of subdued 
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power ! When will lie marry ? I know so many most eligible girls 
who would be proud of a word from him. But he is austere. His 
standard is so high, that I fear he will never condescend to make 
a choice." 

"I wish he would," said Mrs. Douglas. "I feel that he wants 
some responsibility to anchor him in life. He is very sensitive : life 
is harder for him than for other men. He has very lugh ideas of the 
feeling a man should have towards a woman to marry her. To settle 
down out of mere prudence would seem to him dishonorable; and 
he is incapable of deviating a hair's breadth from his ideal of strict 
honor." 

'^ That is just what I meant by saying that he is austere. He is 
the soul of honor, certainly. The Earl was saying, only the other 
day, that he was such a peidEect gentleman." 

" He is that, every inch," said Mrs. Douglas. 

'^ I thought it such a pity that he did not make a match of it with 
Marian Lind. Somehow they seemed to be made for one another^" 

" Marian thought otherwise." 

"Of course she has done very well as it is," said the Countefiftk 
"Mr. ConoUy's position is quite unexceptionable; and nobody can 
deny his devemess and genius as an inventor. I have never spoken 
a word against him ; and I am always glad, on his own account as 
well as on Jdsper's, to have him at our house. But to compare him 
with your Sholto would be absurd." 

" I have never seen him." 

"Not seen him! Dear me! I thought you had. Mr. Douglas 
is so often at his house ! But I forgot : you never go out." 

Mrs. Douglas looked up quickly, as if some hidden fear had wrung 
her. " Oh, youre quite wrong," she said, after a pause. " Sholto 
never goes to the ConoUys'. He dined there once, at the end 
of last season ; but he has avoided going ever since. Mr. OonoUy's 
society is not very congenial to him." 

"Indeed," said the Countess politely. "Constance, my dear: it 
is time for us to go." 

"Yes, mamma," said Lady Constance. "Goodbye, dear Mrs. 
Douglas." 

Mrs. Douglas kissed her, and wished her happiness. When they 
were gone, she sat for some time thinking of her son and of the 
perfect incredulity which the Countess had tacitly expressed as to the 
visits to Holland Park. The entry of a servant with a card roused 
her. 

"Gentleman wishes to know wiU you see him, maam." 

" ConoUy ! " said Mrs. Douglas, reading the card. " Can it be — ? 
yes : Holland Park." She thought a moment, and then bade the 
servant admit the visitor. " I suppose the man wishes to shew me 
some civility," she said, arranging herself in her chair, and preparing 
to condescend as kindly as she could. But the intention, with the 
feeling that prompted it, vanished from her mind when ConoUy entered. 
A vague impression that he was a great doctor, come to perform a 
terrible operation on someone— perhaps on herself — came upon her. 
She shook it off, and succeeded in receiving him with sufficient ^gnity ; 
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but ahe felt very old and helpless, and would liave run away from him, 
had that been possible. 

"like most unexpected callers," he said deliberately, when he 
was seated, "I bring you bad news." 

<<0f— of— ?" 

" Of your son? Yes. Do not be alarmed : he is alive, well, and 

py. But he has done something that will, I fear, pain you." 

)iTB, Douglas, in her relief from her &rst dreads— that of fatal 
accident — summoned back the pride with which she had spoken of her 
son to Lady Sunbuiy. "I am quite confident that he has done 
nothing of which he cannot give me a satisfactory account," she said. 

"I know that you are very much attached to him," said OonoUy 
gently. " For that reason I am come to tell you what might otherwise 
reach you roughly from the lips of persons with whom you would not 
care to discuss his conduct." 

** I do not wish to discuss it with anybody, no matter whom," she 
replied querulously, her dignity giving way a little. 

"Mr. Douglas has been my guest very frequently since last 
summer,"^ he continued. He paused for a momeni; for Mrs. Douglas, 
now convinced of her son's deceit towards herself, was visibly shocked. 
"It appears that in the course of his visits he became enamored of my 
wife. On Sunday, whilst I was at Glasgow, they went away together; 
and I have not heard of them since." 

^ Mrs. Douglas looked at him for a few moments in inarticulate 
distress. Then she said in a broken voice, " She was bom to be his 
ruin." 

^ Oonolly said nothing. He had no sympathy with her ; but he 
pitied her. 

" She betrayed him before. Anybody might have done that. No 
one else in the world could have disgraced him. She deceived her 
father : she deceived me. And, of course, you too." 

" I fear she has deceived herself." 

" I hope so. She will find it out some day. She ouffht to be 
ashamed of herself. My son, sir, is incapable of a dishonorable 
action. It is not I alone who say so. Just before you came in, Lady 
Sunbury and her daughter was here ; and they said so of their own 
accord. The Earl, one of the first gentlemen in the country, will 
vouch for him. He was mad — infatuated. Marian had no right to 
see him or speak to him after her marriage. No true woman would 
have done it. I told her so myself: she cannot say she was not 
warned. She led him on because she wanted to ruin him. She is 
her mother over again." 

" It is too late to reproach her now, poor mrl ! " 

" Yes : that is what you men will say. I do not blame you, sir. 
But when your wife has ruined my son, can you expect me to be silent 
about her?" 

" Mrs. Douglas," replied ConoUy gravely : "your son has ruined 
my wife. Have I found it necessary to cast a single reproach on 
him?" 

" It was not his fault. You must know, if you understand what a 
gentleman is, that my son must have been led away until he was no 
longer himself." 
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"You will at least admit," said ConoUy with a patient smile, **tliat 
Mr. Douglas could not help playing the tempter to some extent. A 
handsome, distinguished, and gaUant gentleman and poet, he has as 
much influence over women as Marian has over men, pretty as she is." 

"Then why did she not but you do not know their past 

history. I am sorry to hear that your marriage has turned out 
unprosperously. It is not your fault, I know, Mr. OonoUy." 

"You are very good," said ConoUy rising. "It is no one's fault, 
Mrs. Douglas. Can I be of any further service to you ? " 

Her mind misgave her at this movement to depart, which she had 
not expected. She rose also, and said confusedly, "I do not approve 
of what my son has done. None can feel it more deeply than I do. 
But I must defend him from unjust attacks." 

Oonolly looked at her mournfully for a few seconds, during which 
her uneasiness increased. " Have I attacked him ? " he said. 

" No, I do not say so. But you might feel " 

" I might feel towards him as he would assuredly feel towards me 
if I had done to him what he has done to me. Do not fear, Mrs. 
Douglas," he added, seeing that something in his tone had terrified 
her: "I am not a gentleman; and I do not look on life as your 
son does. I should have said even less than I have, but that it seems 
hard to me that you should lay all the blame on Marian, who, I 
think, must hope to be more mildly judged by you than by anyone 
else. I know her well ; and I am convinced that intentional treachery 
is not possible to her." 

"And I, sir, who have known my son all his life, repeat to you 
that he is incapable of deliberately staining the honor of lus host." 

" I grant you," said Oonolly, bowing his head. " I have preserved 
my honor and lost my wife. He has got my wife, and, the world will 
say, lost his honor. / do not say so, because such claptraps hardly 
have a meaning for me. Even if they had, I would not utter a word 
to dispel your present view if I thought it would comfort you in the 
future. But what consolation will you find in brooding over your 
son's weakness and my wife's craft? Both are imaginary. They 
have gone because they believed they would be happier together. If 
they have deceived themselves, they will be wiser again. If not, well 
and good : Marian will be your daughter-in-law." 
"Never." 

"In case, as is possible, I should meet Mr. Douglas before long, 

must I tell him that Marian need not look to you for any kind feeling." 

"I hope," said Mrs. Douglas, trembling, "your quietness does not 

cover any wicked and useless desire for revenge on my imfortunate 

son." 

"I am glad to find, now that I am put to the proof, that I am 
;;overned by no such passions." 

There was a pause: Mrs. Douglas looking at him in speechless 
perplexity. "I dont know what you mean," she said at last, very 
anxiously; "but I implore you to keep away from him. He is hot- 
tempered and high spirited. You do not know what may happen." 

"I answer for that, Mrs. Douglas. We shall not attempt to kill 
one another. Permit me once more to express my regret that I have 
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made your acquaintance at last only to give you pain. If I can be of 
any service to you, pray let me know. Good morning." 

Mrs. Douglas returned liis bow, but was unable to speak again. 
He was about to withdraw, when the servant announced Mr. Lind. 

**With your permission, I will stay a moment," said OonoUy. 
** He may wish to speak to me." 

When Eeginald Lind saw Conolly he forgot to salute his hostess, 
and stood as £E petrified. 

** Good morning, Mr. lind," said OonoUy. 

'^Have you acquainted Mrs. Douglas with the disgrace her son has 
brought upon us? " said Mr. Lind, menacingly. 

" I have told her what has occurred. ^ I do not consider myself 
disgraced, I have said nothing abou£ that ; and I need not add that I 
have said nothing harsh of Mr. Douglas here." 

**That is all very well, sir. No one can be more reluctant to 
wound a lady than I ; but the present case is not one for compliments. 
If you, as a husband, are indifferent to the outrage you have suffered, 
I, as a father, am not. Madam : I have always looked on Mr. Sholto 
Douglas as a man of honor. He professed to be so ; and I believed 
him. I regarded him almost as a son. I am sorry to find that I was 
mistaken. His recent conduct can only be described as — as ungentle- 
manly — ^most ungentlemanly." 

Mrs. Douglas, though she had been unable to cope with Conolly, 
felt at no disadvantage on the lower ground taken by Mr. Lind. 
"Indeed!" she retorted, with rising temper. "What do you con- 
sider the conduct of your daughter to have been ? Would any lady 
have treated Sholto as she treated him ? Would any modest woman 
have encouraged him to visit her after her marriage to another man ? 
You say you regarded him as a son. Let me tell you before Mr. 
Conolly that I treated Marian as a daughter, and that she lived with 
me when she was a girl far oftener than with you. Sholto needed no 
parental care from strangers, thank Heaven ! And now, when she 
has repaid my kindness by ruining my son, you dare to put all the 
blame on him." 

" I — I do not extenuate Marian's imprudence. But your son, as a 
gentleman, was bound to protect her. Ijistead of that, he has betrayed 
her." 

" She encouraged him. She asked him to her house." 

" He had no right to go. I believe he thrust himself upon her, 
and then repaid, by seducing the wife of his host, the hospitality he 
trespassed on." 

" One word," said Conolly. " Mr. Douglas was our regular Sunday 
guest, and was welcome at my house. Permit me to retire now, Mrs. 
Douglas. I feel that I have no place in this contest of parental feel- 
ing. Good morning." He bowed again, and went out. His inter- 
position sobered and even shamed them somewhat ; but when he was 
gone they relapsed into their previous temper. 

"There ! Your insinuation that Sholto was an intruder is false," 
said Mrs. Douglas. " I am certain he did not enter that house with- 
out being pressed." 

" The more welcome he was made, the baser his treatment of those 
who made him so. My daughter was a lady of strict integrity ; and 
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it is obvious to me that your son must have undermined her principles 
in the most insidious manner in order to lead her astray as he has 
done. His conduct shows it." 

** JBJer conduct shows which it was that led the other astray. H 
you were not blinded by your feelings, Mr. Lind, you would be the 
first to admit it." 

" Mrs. Douglas : it is you who are endeavoring to blind me. I 
have just met Lady Sunbury ; and from her I have learnt tiiat you were 
ignorant of the constant visits of your son to Marian. He has dined 
at Holland Park every Sunday regularly for months past. At Sark, 
he took advantage of Marian's loneliness to pursue her so that she 
had to return home. Mrs. Leith Fairfax informed Mr. ConoUy of the 
open persecution to which his wife was subjected; and he wrote 
insisting on her immediate return. You told Lady Sunbury that you 
knew nothing of this. Can you deny that Sholto has been deceiving 
you ? That shows his evil intention. If he had not from the first 
contemplated the wrong he has just done, he would not have — ^have 
misstated facts to you." 

Mrs. Douglas could not deny it, and was more pained by it than 
by any other particular of her son's conduct. She sat down, and 
began to cry. Mr. Lind looked at her irresolutely, and walked about 
the room for a few moments. Then he sat down near her and covered 
his face with his handkerchief. 

" Other people's children are a comfort to them," he said. " Mine 
are a curse to me. Eeginald had everything in his favor that a young 
man could have ; and he has turned out a spendthrift. George had to 
become almost a Dissenter before he could achieve a position. And 
Marian, on whom all my hopes were centred : how does she repay me? 
She marries the lowest of the low, and then disgraces me before the 
world by a scandalous elopement." 

"I may say I have given up my life to Sholto," said Mrs. 
Douglas, sobbing. "I did not think he could have the heart to 
deceive me." 

**They are all alike. They think of themselves only. We give 
them their existence, and preserve it at the cost of years of care and 
toil until they are able to maintain it without us. The moment their 
own gratification is at stake, we are sacrificed." 

*' Heaven forgive me for saying so ; but ther^ is no selfishness and 
cruelty like the selfishness and cruelty of a child." Here Mrs. Douglas 
was quite overcome ; but presently ahe added, " We must bear it as 
best we can " ; dried her eyes ; and sat upright. 

"I should not mind it so much," said Mr. Lind, putting his hand- 
kerchief into his pocket, "but for the publicity it wiU entail. Attention 
will be attracted by the name of Conolly. Everyone knows that his 
wife is my daughter. When the unhappy business comes into court, 
our families will be dragged through the mire." 

" Court ! It must be kept out of court. Can there be any possi- 
bility ? Oh, Mr. lind : that must be prevented at all hazards." 

"And how, pray? What does yonder Eadical care about the 
honor of an old family ? Do you think he would forego his damages, 
even if he could be tempted to relinquish the chance of throwing mud 
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at us and our class. Before she was an hour gone, he proclaimed his 
anxiety to divorce her." 

" And will our names be in the papers ? " 

" Of course they wiU. Conollt v, Conollt aot) Douglas will be 
the topic of the day in a few weeks. My daughter will be the respon- 
dent ; your son will be the co-respondent ; this man who has thrust 
himself among us will be the wronged petitioner ; and the scum of 
London will glory in the triumph of one of themselves. Those infernal 
society papers will contain nothing else. It puts me beside myself 
when I think of it." 

" I am sorry I have lived to face such a thing. And what will be 
done to them?" 

" She will be divorced, I suppose ; and Sholto will have to hand 
ConoUy heaven knows how many thousand pounds." 

"And then?" 

" It matters very little what happwis then," said Mr. lind testily. 
A moment later, however, he recovered his customary dignity of 
manner, and added, " Then, I should rather say, Mr. Douglas will be 
in a position to make some reparation by marrying her." 

Mrs. Douglas closed her lips firmly, and folded her hands in her 
lap. **It is a very sad affair altogether," she said after a pause. 

" It is a shocking afEair — shocking. However — ! " 

**It cannot be helped, of course," said Mrs. Douglas with a deep 
sigh. '* I little thought that our projects for them would come to 
such an end. Man proposes : God disposes." 

Mr. Lind shook his head gravely, and rose. " I think we had 
better say no more at present," he said. "It is a sore subject." 

" Yes," said she. " We shall see each other soon again." 

" Certainly. I will call in the course of a few days." 

"I shall be very glad to see you. Good-bye, Mr. Lind." 

They shook hands, and parted. She then said to her servant, 
" If Mr. lind — ^the gentleman who has just gone — should call in the 
course of the week, say I am too unwell to see anybody. Do not say 
I am in at all, no matter who asks you, without speakyig to me first." 

"Yes'm." 

Mr. lind, as he took leave of Mrs. Douglas, privately resolved to 
keep away from Chester Square in future. On his way thither, he 
had^ met Lady Sunbury, and had told her of Marian's flight. The 
Countess, eager for detailed information, drove straight to the house 
of Mrs. Fairfax, and gratified her by communicating, as to a special 
friend of the family, the news concerning Lady Constance and Mar- 
maduke. When this had been discussed. Lady Sunbury drew nearer 
to her hostess, and broached the subject of the elopement. She spoke 
in an undertone, as she did not consider her daughter, an unmarried 
girl of twenty-six, yet privileged to appear cognizant of conjugal 
affairs. So Lady Constance turned the leaves of a scrap book, and 
listened. 

"Oh!" whispered Mrs. Fairfax, "did you ever hear of anything 
so dreadful ? " 

"What are we coming to, my dear Mrs. Leith Fairfax? Whom 
can we trust after Marian Lind ? Of course there is an end of her 
now ; but I am really sorry. We used to like her so much." 
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** Like her ! To me it has been such a blow — I cannot speak of it. 
But what could you expect ? " 

" Yes : that is true. Her mother was a queer person, I believe." 

" Her husband, you mean. You can form no conception of what 
the imfortunate girl has suffered. The idea of forcing her to marry 
such a man ! " 

''I always understood that she insisted on marrying him, in 
opposition " 

" Chut ! That was Eeginald Lind's story. She was madly in love 
with Sholto Douglas — has been all her life. You knew yourself — ^I 
knew— everybody knew, that they were virtually engaged. Then this 
mysterious OonoUy appeared with his inventions, wherever he picked 
them up — of course he may have discovered them for himself : / can- 
not say. Then the Company was formed ; and Eeginald Lind, who 
knows as much of business as he does of ballooning, went into the 
city, as the fashion is nowadays, and became hand in glove with 
ConoUy. I myself saw Marian introduced to the man at the Society 
of Arts by her father. How the rest came about, we shall know some 
of these days, perhaps; and some people's eyes will be opened, I 
assure you. Whether Eeginald Lind wished to make his footing sure 
in the company ; whether there was anything wrong which was used 
as a screw upon him ; or whether it was pure infatuation, I cannot 
tell. But the poor girl was torn out of the very arms of Sholto 
Douglas — who, bear in mind, had just returned from an absence of 
yean on the continent — and sold, openly sold to an American work- 
man of whom nothing whatever was known except that his sister was 
notoriously the very worst woman on the London stage. I can assure 
you that / had reason to feel this. I was behind the scenes at the 
love affair. Douglas used to come to me for encouragement and 
assistance, which I very foolishly gave him. Marian also made me 
her confidante in the matter. What was the result ? Douglas, in his 
fury at losing her, accused me of deceiving him. Marian, knowing 
that I knew the truth as to the state of her affections, avoided me 
after her marriage. I was made the scapegoat." 

"But Eeginald always declared himself in favor of Sholto. He 
repeatedly hinted to me that he hoped to s^e Marian settled as 
Mrs. Douglas." 

" If he was in earnest, why were they not married years ago ? " 

"I was told that Marian objected." 

" We were all told so. I do not think we will hear much more of 
that, though, after what has just happened. My dear Lady Sunbury, 
I knew the truth all along. Of course I said nothing. I could not 
hint that Mrs. Oonolly preferred another man to her husband. But I 
felt what was coming. I hoped and prayed that it might not come ; 
but ! It's a dreadful thing to think of." 

"Did they get on bkdly together? Marian and her husband, 
I mean." 

"Badly! How could any well-bred woman get on with such a 
man?" 

"Of course. He is a man of doubtful character, I believe, is 
he not?" 

"Not in the least doubtful. Not in the very slightest degree 
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doubtful. I know the world. I am a poor working woman, a writer; 
and I have to know everything, including a great deal that I would 
rather not know. ConoUy is the most dangerous man in London — one 
of the most dangerous in Europe. His previous career is a mystery. 
To look at him is sufficient : you can see that he is as deep as a weU. 
If he was a mere common workman, where did he learn to speak 
French and Italian as he does, or acquire his manner and knowledge 
of the world? He never loses a word that passes in his presence. 
Enter into conversation with him : he is the most ignorant and modest 
of men at first ; and in ten minutes he has overreached you.". 

"I have observed a difference in him, certainly; but I always 
accounted for it by his being an inventor." 

" There is more than that in it, depend upon it. Look at Sir 
Paxton Phillips, the discoverer of two new fixed stars, and, I need 
not tell you, incomparably superior to any mere mechanical inventor. 
What a perfect gentleman he is, just the same as other gentlemen ! I 
should like very much to know where Mr. OonoUy acquired his fertility 
of electrical resource. I have never been able to forget a very peculiar 
contrivance which he showed me one day in his laboratory in the 
city. You may remember that I went at the special request of Lord 
Jasper. ConoUy exhibited, amongst other things, a complicated 
machine to which a wire was attached. On the machine was a small 
ebony button, which he told me to press. I did so ; and the wire 
became white hot. *That,' said he — mind, I am repeating his own 
words — * that is the way in which you explode an infemcd machine 
beneath a carriage, or dishcover, or throne cushion, when you want 
to dispose of a Czar or other potentate.' He said it quite coolly, as if 
it were rather amusing than otherwise. Just fancy that. It is well 
known that the Nihilists possess scientific secrets of which we have 
no suspicion. Do you suppose for a moment that the Borgia poisons 
are really lost, or that those dynamite explosions in Eussia are the 
work of unskilled hands ? That man would blow up Marlborough 
House as composedly as he would carve a turkey." 

" Really, he is quite an interesting person." 

** Humph ! Preserve me from such interesting persons ! " 

" But he did not seem to treat Marian badly." 

**Ah! you little know the truth. He is too clever to shew the 
cloven hoof publicly. But I have watched her. Her constraint in 
his presence; her anxiety to please him; her mute, submissive 
obedience; her reluctance to speak of her married life! such signs 
are more eloquent than words. I have heard her singing beautifully 
whilst he was out of the room. Suddenly he would enter ; and her 
Toice would change at once. You could see her become quite 
nervous and distraught. It was the same at their house : she hardly 
•dared to move in his presence." 

" I thought he was fond of her." 

^^jQ^fond of her! Men of his stamp reserve all their fondness 
ior themselves. He married her because she was pretty and a lady. 
He was able to hide his obscure origin behind her escutcheon. Sold to 
iui adventurer : what a fate for one of the best looking and best con- 
nected girls in London ! I really do not wonder at Marian's leaving 
him. He behaved disgracefully with every woman who would listen 
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to him. He used to flirt with Mrs. Saunders before Marian's face. 
As to Elinor McQuench, even poor weak Marian had to insist on her 
leaving the house. One hardly blames a man with a woman of that 
sort ; but it was six of one and half a dozen of the other. He has 
iiad the audacity to say things to me." 

" Dear me ! You are not serious." 

**I am indeed. But I could tell you one thing about him which 
would satisfy you as to his character." Mrs. Fairfax, whose voice 
had gradually risen to its ordinary tone, now whispered again. ' * That 
woman, his sister." 

"Yes," said the Countess, bending over to listen. 

" It was Conolly himself who introduced Marmaduke lind to her, 
And brought about all that unhappy connexion." 

" Impossible ! " 

" It is not only possible, but certain. I was present on the occa- 
sion. It was a long time ago, at a concert at Wandsworth, when 
Oeorge Lind was curate there. Marian and Marmaduke sang ; and 
Conolly, who then pretended to be a mere mechanic, sang also. That 
was the first time they met. He was very quiet — he can behave 
himself when lie likes, as you know — ; and we spoke to him kindly. 
The end of it was that he ofEered Marmaduke tickets for the theatre. 
Marmaduke, reckless as usual, went off with him. He was brought 
behind the scenes and introduced. You know the sequel." 

" How shocking ! I think, if Jasper knew, he would alter his 
opinion a little concerning Mr. Conolly." 

" Do not, I beg and pray, mention me as your authority for this. 
There is not another person in London besides yourself to whom I 
would breathe a word on the subject. It is far better not to talk of 
it. ^ I believe twenty different people have asked me about it since I 
heard the news this morning. To everyone of them I have said the 
same thing — ^that I know nothing." 

" Oh, I assure you, Mrs. Leith Fairfax, I never repeat anything. 
It is no business of mine. Indeed, it is hardly a fit subject of con- 
versation. Constance dear: are you nearly done with that scrap 
book? We have paid a very long visit; and Mrs. Leith Fairfax's 
time is valuable." 

"Wonderfully clever woman, Mrs. Leith Fairfax," said the Coimtess, 
as they drove away. "She seems to know everything; and she 
describes a thing so well ! She has been telling me that Mr. Conolly 
is a dreadful character." 

" Yes : I heard a little of what she said ; but I dont quite sjbo it 
all, mamma. There is no doubt that Marian flirted with Conolly 
down at the Hall Cottage that autumn." 

" Very likely that was what put the idea of marrying her into his 
head." 

" Oh mamma ! " 

"WeU?" 

" Here he is, on the right-hand side of the way. Shall we bow to 
him?" 

"I think so. Oh, certainly, certainly. We are not supposed to 
know anything." 

" It doesnt matter," said Lady Constance, as Conolly passed without 
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lookiiig at them. ''He never pretends to see anyone in the street* 
He looks exactly as he always does. He cannot care very much." 

" He is quite a handsome man," said the Countess. " I must 
look at him more carefully when we meet again. It is a pity he is so- 
very unprincipled ; for he must be interesting to talk to." 

Conolly meanwhile went to the house they had just left, and wa& 
conducted to Mrs. Fairfax's study, where she sat with a litter of proof 
sheets and manuscript before her. As he entered, she turned to him 
with sorrowful concern. 

'' I thought it better to see you in here," she said in a hushed 
voice. " You will not be disturbed : I never allow anyone into my 
study. Sit down in this easy chair." 

"You are very kind, Mrs. Leith Fairfax," said Conolly, when,, 
after a long pressure, she released his hand. 

'* Oh, Mi, Conolly, I am half distracted. I scarcely dare to realize 
what you must feel. Your grief is my own. I loved her as if she 
were my daughter. And now — ! What u to be done ? " 

''You know where they have gone ? " 

" To Bermuda, of all places on earth. Does it not show the mad- 
ness of the whole affair ? " 

"Bermuda! Ah! Thank you: that is what I wanted to know. 
How did it transpire ? " 

" Is it possible you did not know ? He made a number of inquiries- 
at his club, and made some money arrangements that showed hi& 
intentions pretty plainly. You know I warned you, Mr. ConoUy. 

" You did. If I had only taken that warning to heart ! " 

"I could have told you more— a great deal more ; but I did not 
want to make mischief. Lady Sunbury has just been Jt©re. She had 
heard the news. She was so sorry for you. Lady Constance was with 
her ; and they were very curious about the why and wherefore. Of 
course I said nothing." 

"That was like yourself," said Conolly. "What a pity Marian 
did not make a closer friend of you after her marriage ! She might 
have acted differently in that case." 

" At Sark I did all I could to gain her confidence, as you know. 
Long before that, I had my doubts and fears. Still, you were so good 
to her; so patient with her ; so forbearing, in spite. of that unhappy 
determination of hers never to appear in good spirits away from him ,- 
that I could not believe she would desert you." 

" All of your sex do not resemble yow, Mrs. Leith Fairfax." 

" I certainly do think that if there is one vice more odious in a 
woman than another, it is falseness. At the same time, I must confess, 
that my own sincerity is constantly getting me into trouble. Mariaa 
was angry with me because I saw that mischief was brewing, and 
said so." 

"But at moments like this your sincerity is appreciated. Such 
moments outweigh a thousand trivial occasions." 

" You appreciate it, Mr. Conolly. But then, you are so penetrat- 
ing. I wonder has Mrs. Douglas heard the news. It will kill her." 

"Do you think so?" 

" I am sure of it. She adores her son, and has npt the least 
isui^leion that he is as empty-headed as he is supercilious. When she 
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hears that lie is a villain as well, she will sink under the blow. Mark 
any words, it will kill her." 

*' Not all at once. She knows it, and is still alive. I have seen 
her." 

"You! Pray how?" 

" I called on her and told her what had taken place." 

^* You are not in earnest ? " 

" Perfectly so. She sympathized very warmly with her son, and 
•denounced Marian for having ruined him. Whilst I was there, 
Eeginald Lind came in, and began to deplore the injury his daughter 
had sufEered, and to abuse Douglas violently. So I slipped away, and 
left them to fight it out." 

**You certainly are a strange man," said Mrs. Fairfax, looking 
with growing doubt at ConoUy. "I am not sorry that Reginald 
Lind's absurd family pride has had a fall — ^that is, I would not be, if 
it had occurred in some other manner." 

" He is very angry, and greatly affected by his own disgrace, as 
he calls it." 

" So he ought to be. I suppose you will — ? " 

"Iwill— ?" 

" I forget what I was going to say. Have you formed any plans ? " 

ConoUy shrugged his shoulders. 

" No, of course not. You have hardly had time to think. But 
jou must not let yourself be crushed. You are so strong-minded; 
and your' work is such a resource for you, that I am sure you will bear 
up manfully." 

" I shall try," said ConoUy rising. " And I shaU, if I may say so, 
succeed all the better for your sympathy. You wiU allow me to think 
of you sometimes, when I feel very low ? " 

" Hush," said Mrs. Fairfax, ** you must not say such things. Mr. 
Xeith Fairfax may come in at any moment." 

"True," said ConoUy, "I must not forget him. I had better go." 

" Yed, go now. Come again, not too soon ; but — ^when you wifl." 

They squeezed hands; and ConoUy departed smiling. Outside the 
house, he shook himself impatiently, and walked away quickly towards 
HoUand Park. 



A Reply to Me. Robertson. 



I. 

The editor of this magazine has liberally placed its pages at my dis- 
posal for a reply to Mr. Robertson's criticisms on the "Oxford House 
Papers", which have appeared in the last two numbers under the titie 
** Latter Day Paleyism ". I can only begin that reply with a word of 
protest at the style which Mr. Robertson has thought fit to adopt in 
his criticisms. Hitherto the relations of the Oxford House writers 
to their critics have been marked by the utmost good taste and good 
.temper ; and the result, I hope, has been a real clearing of the ground^ 
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and a real helping of the two sides to understand each other. Mr. 
Bobertson has departed from this precedent. He has allowed himself 
a licence of language and imputation which it is not too much to 
describe as rare in civilised controversy. Goldsmith said of Johnson 
that " when his pistol missed fire, he knocked you down with the butt- 
end ". Mr. Bobertson's two artides seem to me to be mainly a wielding 
of the butt-end ; and that aimed even more at the persons than at the 
arguments of his opponents. I shall not follow his example in this 
respect. I shall confine myself as much as possible to the matter of 
his criticisms, and leave the reader to form his own judgment as to 
their tone. 

I shall be under the necessity of dividing my reply, as Mr, 
Eobertson has done his criticism, into two parts, and it happens that 
my own paper (No. 9 in the series) is the subject of the first. 

I make no charge of deliberate unfairness, but it seems to me 
that there is something very disproportionate in Mr. Eobertson's 
treatment of my argument. Large portions of it — and those I should 
have thought among the most fundamental — are either passed over 
altogether or touched upon quite inadequately. Nothing whatever is 
said as to the multitude of details to which 1 referred as proving the 
early date and authentic character of the Gospels (pp. 22-35 of my 
paper). The facts contained in my outline of the formation of the 
canon (pp. 12-19) are challenged only in what I shall show to be a 
few untenable lines. On the other hand single sentences are separated 
from their context and are invested with an importance which I myself 
should be far from attaching to them. I put in one such sentence a 
reminder that the statements of St. Paul about the evidence for the 
resurrection were made at a time when they might have been easily 
contradicted — a point not conclusive indeed, but surely of some weight 
in estimating the value of the testimony : and I am treated to nearly 
half a page of declamation {Our Corner p. 144), which would only be 
valid if I had put forward this argument alone as settling the whole 
question out of hand. Again, I bring together several points in 
which I try to form a just estimate of the bearmgs of forged com- 
positions on the history of the Canon. From these Mr, Eobertson 
^^ ingles out one only, that most of the apocryphal stories had their 
origin " in Gnostic or Manichaean circles ". This, too, is ** nugatory " 
because " the circles in question are now describable as outside the 
church only because their favorite literature has not found a place in 
the Canon '*. It may be observed by the way that this would give a 
quite mistaken idea both of Gnosticism and Manichaeism. They 
were both essentiaUy attempts at a compromise between Pagan 
speculations and Christianity. The compromise was not satisfactory, 
and the books were rejected because of the doctrines of their authors, 
not the authors because of the failure of their books. In its place 
I do not think that I made too much of this particular point ; but Mr. 
Eobertson is so accustomed to the use of strong colors and sweeping 
assertions that he appreciates nothing in the way of shades or degrees. 
He will listen to nothing that is not cast in the form of a syllogism — 
though to say truth his own syllogisms seldom get beyond the simple 
and convenient proposition : '^ Clmstianity is false i and therefore all 
Christians are either fools or knaves ". 
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My treatment of Mrs. Besant's thesis, '^that there is nothing to 
distinguish the canonical from the apocryphal writings ", brings down 
the usual volley — " professional sophistry ", " betises ", and the like — 
yet I do but say in my own language what Mr. Eobertson has said 
a little lower down in his. I really prefer this to my own, and should 
be glad to borrow it. "For myself ", Mr. Robertson says, " I should 
be disposed to say that there is this distinction between the two sets 
of Gospels, that the apocryphal contain only miracle stories, while 
the canonical have miracle stories plus the alleged teachings of Jesus 
in manhood" (p. 139). Quite so: I do not ask to have it admitted 
that these teachings are true, but only that they constitute a consider- 
able difference from the Apocrypha. A similar onslaught is made 
upon the following paragraph in my paper because I thought that 
I had discovered something of an inconsistency in Mrs. Besant's state- 
ment. Her proposition is that there is "nothing to distinguish" the 
Apocryphal Gospels from the Canonical. In her argument this is 
reduced to the presence of certain miracles which she believes to 
resemble each other in both. Surely (if we are to be so severely 
logical) to say that two sets of books are alike in one thing is not 
to prove that they are wwlike in nothing. But I merely gave this as 
a reason for the treating the subject in another part of my paper. 
I had no thought of using it as a " missile ", or basing any invidious 
charge upon it. 

In the same connexion, speaking of the difference in statm of the 
apocryphal and canonical writings, I had said : 

** So soon as there is any considerable Christian literature at all, we find 
the process of sifting going on. An individual here and there makes use 
of an apocryphal book, but they never effected a real lodgment in the 
Church. Those [apocryphal or non-canonical books] which go so far as 
to be read at the public services were genuine books [reaUy the work of the 
authors whose names they bear], though it was thought — and posterity has 
fully endorsed the verdict — ^that there was a distinct interval between these 
and the books accepted as canonical." 

On this Mr. Robertson remarks : 

"The tangle of fallacy here is not easy to unravel. First the word 
apocryphal is unwarrantably (having regard to the projM^sition) used in the 
rigid sense of * genuine' or * authentic', whereas the whole argument is 
vitiated if it be not taken to simply mean non-canonical." 

Is not the " tangle of fallacy " altogether of Mr. Robertson's own 
making? I do not know why he should say that "the word 
apocryphal" is first used in the rigid sense of "genuine", or 
" authentic ". I am not possessed of so much skill in manipulating 
the English language. The word is used throughout in the sense of 
" non-canonical " and in no other. 

These are mere skirmishings round the outside of the subject, on 
which Mr. Robertson has expended an amount of " sound and fury " 
which I should hardly have thought that they were worth. In regard 
to the substance of all this part of my argument, his criticism 
dwindles down to small dimensions. And here the formidable logical 
machine, which he works with so much energy, is sadly out of order. 
I assert, on the strength of Bishop Lightfoot's investigations, the 
genuineness of the Ignatian letters. Mr. Robertson replies by a 
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quotation from the late Professor Norton (an Unitarian, and therefore 
not exactly ''orthodox", as Mr. Bobertson says, according to our 
notions) denying their genuineness. But Professor Norton wrote 
nearly fifty years ago (1st edition, 1837-44); and since then the 
question has entered upon an entirely different phase. Dr. lightfoot 
himself began by accepting only the three Syriac Episties; it was 
after long investigation and accumulation of evidence by himself and 
Dr. Zahn that he became convinced, as he is, of the genuineness of 
the full seven episties. The question is. Will Mr. Eobertson, or any- 
one else, with Dr. Lightfoot's arguments before him, still dispute 
these ? It seems to me to be impossible. Again, I say, that "Tatian's 
Diatessaron " included the Fourth Gospel. Mr. Eobertson meets me, 
not by denying this, but by quoting from Dr. Wace [or rather 
Professor Zahn] to the effect that Tatian freely re-arranges the 
narrative of the Gospels in his own order. The very plan of his work 
compelled him to do this, more or less, and many other ancient writers 
would have done so with equal freedom. But, however that may be, 
it does not affect my assertion or its bearing in the least. The 
** Diatessaron" began, **In the beginning was the "Word, and the 
Word was God ", etc., giving five verses of the prologue. A littie 
further on we have four more verses ; then the deputation of Pharisees 
from Judsea; then, after insertions from the Synoptics, the finding 
of Nathanael ; then the marriage at Oana, and so on. Are these, or 
are they not, taken from St. John ? That is the real question, and it 
admits of but one answer. 

Writing from memory, after a lapse of some years, and without 
having aU the materials for reference by me, I employed perhaps too 
strong a phrase in saying that Professor Drummona and Dr. Ezra Ab- 
bot had ** proved to demonstration " the use of St. John's Gospel by Jus- 
tin. I used the word ** demonstration ", it need hardly be said, not in the 
sense which it would bear in mathematics, but as it might be used of 
a historical problem and relatively to the conditions attending historical 
proof generally at the period in question. I was reproducing the 
effect upon my own mind of investigations which seemed to me ex- 
haustive, conducted by two men of remarkably cautious and judicial 
temper, in which the whole set of the argument seemed to be one 
way, and where the result was a clear balance of probability which no 
reopening of the question was likely to disturb. Dr. Abbot sums up 
his elaborate enquiry, in which he had fully weighed the data supplied 
by Professor Drummond, thus : " We are authorised then, I believe, to 
regard it as in the highest degree probable, if not morally certain, 
that in the time of Justin Martyr, the fourth gospel was generally 
received as the work of the apostie John " (" Authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel : External Evidences ", p. 80). " Demonstration " may not be 
an exact equivalent for "in the highest degree probable, if not 
morally certain " ; but it wiU not have carried the reader very far 
wrong. 

I have now, I think, discussed most of what may be called the 
minor points in Mr. Robertson's review. There are, however, a few 
remaining on which a rather fuller explanation appears to be necessary. 
I had said that the anonymous and popular origin of the Canon, so 
far from being " tremendously damaging ", as Mrs. Besant seemed to 
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think it, was a source of strength rather than of weakness, as showing 
that the Canon rested not on the verdict of a few individuals, but ** on 
the popular choice ". Mr. Bobertson complains here (1) that I omitted 
to quote the whole of Mrs. Besant's phrase: ** tremendously damaging 
to the authenticity of the New Testament" ; (2) that what I urge is nothing 
better than " pulpit cant ", on which he enlarges after his wont. 

In regard to the first point it is true that my statement has suffered 
by the attempt to do two things at once. My great aim throughout 
was to be constructive, and while answering Mrs. Besant to mark out 
the lines which I think that a Christian ought to take up. I did this 
in the present instance in one sentence when it really required two. I 
have never myself maintained, nor am I prepared to maintain, that 
the history of the Canon "proves" in the strict sense **the authen- 
ticity " (I prefer to say " genuineness " as carrying with it authenticity) 
of the books of the New Testament. I believe that it ia favorable to 
the genuineness of nearly all of them, highly favorable in the case of 
some, prohibitory in regard to none ; but in the nature of the case I 
do not think that it could be more than this. Where the proof is most 
decisive it turns, I should say, on the internal evidence rather than on 
the external. I would only remind the reader that in estimating the 
external evidence, he ought to bear in mind what is the nature of the 
attestation of ancient books in general. If all is well, I hope some 
day to write a paper for the Oxford House on this subject. 

For myself, I regard the history of the Canon not as proving 
immediately and directly (though it tends to prove indirectly) that the 
books of the New Testament were by any particular authors, but as 
proving that they were rightly chosen as sacred boohs. I am glad to have 
the opportunity of stating tlus more clearly. Of this wider question 
authorship is a part, but only a part. In regard to this the popular 
verdict is not of much value, but outside this its value is considerable. 
At all events, I cannot admit that my insistance upon it was mere 
** pulpit cant ". I doubt if it is even a ** platitude ". The argument 
was suggested to me years ago in reading Burke, where he speaks of 
the "unconscious wisdom " which went to the forming of so many of 
our social usages and institutions. It seems to me that there is a 
philosophical ground for this. In matters affecting practice and the 
emotions, the masses are better judges than any individual, however 
able, because they know best what satisfies their own practical and 
emotional needs, and they present these in the greatest fulness and 
variety. 

From one point of view, Christianity may be presented as a series 
of propositions which require the kind of logical and intellectual proof 
appropriate to them. From another point of view, it is a working 
hypothesis which is tested by its application to the facts of life. This 
kind of testing it is which it seems to me that the great body of 
Christians have for eighteen centuries been giving to it. 

I shall be met by the ever-ready argument, that if this holds good 
for Christianity, it holds good also for Mahommedanism, Brahmanism, 
or Buddhism. I grant it ; I believe that it does hold good for those 
religions in a certain relative sense. I think that it shows that the 
human mind must needs have a teligion ; that any religion is better 
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than none at all; and tliat by degrees lower religions have given 
place to higher. 

But this argument is carrying me too far afield, and into specula- 
tions for which I cannot claim any wide assent. I therefore forbear 
to press them further, and return to the text of this discussion — only 
adding to what I have said above — that I take no such optimist view 
of the history of the Canon as to suppose that a great deal of what 
might have been priceless matter has not perished. Waste, or what 
seems to us waste, is a law of the universe, and the Canon is no more 
exempt from it than other things. This is my reply to Mr. Robertson' & 
taunt, on the possible loss of some "* distinct witnesses' to divine^ 
truth" (p. 142). It would be a strange thing if any kind of truth 
had all the possible witnesses for it available. 

I come now^and I am nearing the end — to what I imagine that 
Mr. Eobertson regards as one of the most important of his criticisms. 
Mrs. Besant had devoted considerable space to expounding the theory 
that Christianity was a form of the sun-myth, in which various features 
were taken from the stories of Krishna, Osiris, Horus, Bacchus, Hercu- 
les, Prometheus, Mithra. I replied to this — I admit with astonish- 
ment that such a view could be put forward — that there could be no- 
true parallel between these myths and fables of pre-historic times and 
a religion of which we had important documents dating less than 
thirty years after the death of its founder. 

On Mr. Robertson's treatment of this argument I have the follow- 
ing remarks to make. (1) He has distinctly changed the position 
taken up by Mrs. Besant. What she believed to be accounted for 
as a sun-myth was stated briefly as the ** story of Jesus" (*' Text- 
Book," pp. 340 — 344). And because I repeat her words (with the 
substitution of ** history " for ** story ") I come in for much malediction 
from Mr. Robertson (p. 137). In his hands the points which it is pro- 
fessed to explain are reduced to ^'the miraculous and some other lead- 
ing elements in the Christ story ". These elements are " the Virgin 
mother, the new star, the mages, the flight into Egypt, the cruci- 
fixion, the later location of the birth at the winter solstice, the three 
days of subjection at the vernal equinox, the ascension (elsewhere, the 
resurrection), and the epithet of the Lamb ". The keeping of Christ- 
mas on December 2oth may at once be put aside, as the practice wa& 
not introduced until the fourth century, and* has nothing to do with 
primitive Christianity. The crucifixion, resurrection (ascension), and 
"three days of subjection" are constantly referred to by St. Paul 
in his earliest Epistles, and were certainly a common belief amongst 
Christians long before a sun-myth could get into circidation among 
them. The "epithet of the Lamb" is found in a book which must 
belong either to the reign of Nero (a.d. 68, 69) or to that of Domitian 
{circa a.d. 95) or to the interval between them, and can be distinctly 
traced to Jewish antecedents. The Virgin-birth, if not directly attested 
by St. Paul, is in close connexion with his doctrine of the incarnation. 
As to this and the other points I can only say that the parallels ta 
them, accurately stated and with due regard to their context, remind 
me of nothing so much — if the subject matter may be put aside and 
the logic only considered — as Fluellen's argument : 

"There is a river iu Macedon: and there is also moreover a river at 
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Monmouth. .... 'Tis alike as my fingers is to my fingers, and there is 
salmons in both." 

Neither Mrs. Besant nor Mr. Eobertson have made it clear exactly 
what it is for which they contend. Do they think that the Gospel 
story was derived from the heathen stories, or that it grew up inde- 
pendently, but by a similar process ? If the first, then, as a prelimi- 
nary measure, they ought to prove, what scholars have never yet been 
able to prove, that there was communication, e.g.^ between India and 
Syria or Palestine at the Christian era. If the latter, then they ought, 
to find some traces of the sun-myth as actually at work in those parts 
of the Old Testament Apocrypha or of the Talmud which belong to 
this period. But the horror which the Jews had come to entertain of 
every species of idolatry seems from the first to preclude any such 
supposition. 

(2) For my own part, I think that we have a far simpler, a far 
more direct, and a far safer way of approaching the question of the^ 
origin of Christianity. I tried to indicate this in my first paper, and 
it is described more at length in No. XI. of the Oxford House series, 
which is just on the point of being issued. Our true starting-point, 
as it seems to me, is what are sometimes called the "four great 
Epistles" of St. Paul — ^Eomans 1 and 2, Corinthians, and Galatians — 
and the common matter, or parts which are practically identical, in the^ 
first three Gospels. In argument we may take our stand firmly upon 
these. The genuineness of the four Epistles is practically undisputed : 
the internal and external evidence for them combined is overwhelming. 
And there can be little doubt that the common matter of the synoptic 
Gospels (if not the whole) was brought into shape between 60-70 a.d. 
That is, the larger body of literature in less than thirty, and the 
smaller body at the outside not more than forty, years after the death 
of Christ. Mr. Eobertson describes the contents of the Epistles as 
" certain mystical and ethical teaching". I prefer to call it Chris- 
tianity. Supplement these Epistles by the common matter of the first 
three Gospels, and supplement the common matter of the Gospels by 
the Epistles, and we have the nucleus, or concentrated kernel, of 
which all the rest of Christianity is but strict development and 
corollary. But if this is so, as I think there is no denying that it is, 
then I can only repeat what I said in my first paper, that to connect 
it in any way, however remote, with the sun-myth would be nothing 
less than absurd. 

I have left to the last a personal question, on which I desire to- 
say a few words. Mr. Eobertson has complained with great acrimony 
of the description which I gave of Mrs. Besant's book. He has 
succeeded in giving to my language the most invidious turn that it 
was possible to give it (p. 135), so much so that I could hardly 
recognise my own words. If anyone will read the sentence in which 
I speak of a certain part — ^not the whole — of Mrs. Besant' s argument 
as a "desultory attempt to minimise the evidence for the Christian 
books ", along with its context, I do not think he will find it nearly 
so unfriendly as it is made to appear. " Desultory " in a literary 
sense Mrs. Besant's book certainly is not. In this respect I spoke, 
and could only speak, of it in terms of warm praise. It is true that I 
said nothing about its relation to Paley. In the part with which I 
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T^as dealing this was by no means prominent, and it did not seem to 
come in my way to refer to it. If I had foreseen the construction 
which would be put upon my silence I should assuredly have guarded 
against it. And if Mrs. Besant thinks that less than justice has been 
done her on this score I hope she will accept my apologies. I should 
be extremely sorry if she were aggrieved at anything in the wording 
of my criticism. Since I wrote my paper I seem to know Mrs. Besant 
better. I have read with some care both her articles in the National 
Reformer and in Our Comer, With the first she will not expect me to 
express much agreement. They might be a continuation of the ** Free- 
thinker's Text-Book'', and they seem to me to be open to the same 
objections. But papers like " Why I am a Socialist " and ** How 
London Amuses Itself " exhibit qualities for which I can only express 
my sincere respect. Here, too, no doubt, there is ample room for 
difference of opinion. I am not a Socialist myself, not because there 
is not much that I would gladly see altered in the present condition 
of society, but because it seems to me that the remedies proposed 
would soon prove worse than the disease. But I cannot let any 
difference of opinion blind me to the honesty of purpose, truthfulness 
of statement, and zeal for the good of others, which characterise those 
articles ; and I would not willingly write a word that could give pain 
to their author. 

At the same time I fear that I cannot retract the substance of my 
previous criticism. There are two remonstrances that I feel bound to 
make. One is as to the want of discrimination in the choice of 
authorities. Good, bad, and indifferent are aU thrown together, and 
treated as if they were on precisely the same level. And my second 
remonstrance relates to the use which is made of this very miscellane- 
ous reading. In regard to Christianity Mrs. Besant holds a brief. 
Arguments commend themselves to her not as they are really sound or 
the reverse, but as they make for or against her main thesis. From 
an excellent book like Professor Norton's the only gleaning that I 
have found is a solitary opinion which runs counter to the whole tenor 
of his argument. And side by side with this there are pages of 
rubbish from such books as R. Taylor's *^ Diegesis ". 

The fault, I am sure, is in the method and not in the user of it ; 
nor is it by any means confined to one side in the controversy. We 
have all much to learn, and I hope that by degrees we are learning it. 
Let Mrs. Besant only look as straight at the facts of Christianity as 
she looks at social facts ; and let her bring to bear the same acumen 
on the arguments which tell for as on those which tell against her own 
views; and I think that she would not long rest satisfied with the 
•^* Freethinker's Text-Book". W. Sanbay, D.D. 

(To he concluded,) * 



3t ^z\0\x(ixw X0 \\it ^0xz^0xxx^^ 

Let us be quite clear as to the matter of "tone" and courtesy. In 
his pamphlet. Professor Sanday accused Mrs. Besant (1) of making a 
** desultory attempt to minimise " Christian Evidences ; (2) of cherishing 
XI superstition more gross than any held in Naples or the T}t:o1, and 
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being otherwise " sadly unequal " in her culture ; (3) of proceeding on 
the principle that " any stick or stone ", any sort of argument what- 
ever, was good enough to use against Christianity ; and (4) of not being 
sufficiently ** serious in the search for truth " to merit further attention 
from him (** Freethinking ", pp. 15, 46-7, 48). I fancy I am not alone 
in thinking such aspersions tolerably acrimonious : I noticed that one 
writer in the Christian Socialist — ostensibly a believing Christian — 
accused Dr. Sanday of " showing his teeth viciously ". The difference 
in tone, then, between Dr. Sanday and me is that he allows himself 
the fullest ** license of imputation " while professing to be extremely 
soft-spoken; while I bring my charges without any such pretence. 
Possibly he does not realise what h^ tone has been: I notice that 
professional Christians, in their peculiar atmosphere, tend to lose touch 
of their relation to the ordinary educated mind; but I claim for myself 
that I was perfectly aware of the force of all the charges I brought 
against Dr. Sanday. I accused him of suppressio veri and virtual suggestio 
faUiy of resorting to subterfuge, of unwarrantable exaggeration, of 
treating an important matter in a fashion unworthy of his position, 
and so forth. For all of these charges, as my readers know, I gave 
chapter and verse ; and I now submit that on Dr. Sanday's own 
showing they had ample color. While accusing me of putting an 
invidious sense on one of his specific phrases — which he confesses he 
hardly recognised when quoted literatim — he feels constrained to 
apologise in that connexion to Mrs. Besant, though he goes on to say 
that he must adhere to his imputations as a whole. Now, the other 
imputations go much further than the one apologised for ; so that his 
complaint of invidious quotation is entirely beside the case. He admits 
the greater, and pretends he has been misrepresented as to the less. 
Then his remark as to his omission of all mention of Paley — ^for which 
also he apologises — leaves my case proved. It is not a question, as he 
puts it of the " construction " a Freethinker might put on his silence: 
the point is that his pamphlet essentially misrepresents the scope of 
the Text-Book for all who read the former without the latter — that is, 
for the orthodox public in general. Again, he partly confesses to an un- 
warranted use of the word ** demonstration " ; and yet again to having 
committed an apparent misrepresentation by niaking " the attempt to 
do two things at once", and using "one sentence when it really 
required two . Thus he virtually allows some four of my imputations 
to have hit the mark. This, if 1 may say so without unseemly 
vainglory, is rather above the average of pistol practice in ** civilised 
controversy" ; and for a combatant so situated to speak as Dr. Sanday 
does of use of the " butt-end" is, it seems to me, to display a rather 
weak petulance. 

For the rest. Dr. Sanday has really no status of complaint against 
my treatment of the Oxford House Papers. When' I wrote, there was 
no "controversy" between him and me. I, a Freethinker, sat down 
to animadvert on a series of pamphlets, professedly directed against 
Freethought in general, which seemed to me from first to last very- 
poor stuff; and I expressed my opinion plainly in argumentative detail- 
To say, as Dr. Sanday does, that I dealt more with persons than with 
arguments is, I am bound to tell him, simply not true. Any reader 
who counts the pages wiU fully bear me out. What I did do was, besides 
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analysing argimients at much length, to indicate the low opinion I had 
of the logical capacity of the whole of the writers, and on this head, 
to use Dr. Sanday's words for peace' sake, " I fear I cannot retract the 
substance of my previous criticism". Does Dr. Sanday claim that 
the code of literary morals and proprieties forbade my expression of 
hostile opinion ? I did indeed charge Jesuitry in argument ; but if 
that is inadmissible what becomes of Dr. Sanday's aspersions 3 and 
4 above-noted ? The complaint is weak in the extreme. It seemed 
to me necessary to pass emphatic judgment on the calibre and the 
methods of the Oxford House essayists, and I did it. It may console 
Dr. Sanday under my invective if I remind him that infinitely graver 
charges than mine are constantly being made on the part of Christian 
writers, speakers, clergymen, and bishops, against Freethinkers in 
general and in particular ; and that there is not one religious journal 
or magazine in Great Britain which will allow a professed Secularist 
entry to its pages with an article on a theological subject, in the 
manner in which Dr. Sanday is allowed access to Our Corner^ and the 
other Oxford House writers to the columns of the National Reformer, 
To talk of ** civilised controversy" in these circumstances would be 
rather idle, even had I done more than is done every day in the year 
by reputable controversialists, clerical and other. But I had not. I 
did not even insinuate once that the gentlemen of Oxford House were 
not " serious in the search for truth ". 

On the contrary, on reading Dr. Sanday's reply to me, it becomes 
my pleasing duty to say that, bad as the case looked and still looks 
against him, I beheve he in no case consciously used imfair means, 
and that his worst misrepresentations are purely the result of — what shall 
I say ? — an incapacity for accurate thought, and inexperience in exact 
disputation. The host of logical and other lapses in his answer to me 
prove that he is no circumspect Jesuit. For, see how he handles his 
oase. He teUs me that Gnosticism and Manichaeism were never Chris- 
tian, because "they were both essentially attempts at a compromise 
between Pagan speculations and Christianity ". Need I do more, in 
Toply, than point out that the received doctrine of the Trinity is the 
most flagrant possible case of such a compromise ? Need I add that 
Jesus talks Judseo-Gnosticism in the Gospels (as to the inability of the 
multitude to understand him) and that Christianity is steeped in 
Manichaeism ? Next, as to the Apocrypha : Dr. Sanday professes to 
accept my account of the difference between the apocryphal and the 
canonical gospels. Does he see in what an admission this lands him — 
that the miracle stories of the Gospels a/rejuBt as gross puerilities (to use his 
own word) as those of the Apocrypha? If he meant to admit that 
when he protested against Mrs. Besant's saying that there was 
" nothing to distinguish " the rejected from the accepted books, his 
**beti8e" was different from what I thought. But did he mean it? 
He as good as admits, while complaining of my " onslaught " on one 
of his points, that he was not ** severely logical " in the matter. Well, 
I only accused him of extreme absurdity, just as he in another place 
accuses Mrs. Besant. Now he appears to admit that he was a little 
absurd ; but there is no such admission on this side of the controversy. 

As to Dr. Sanday's use of the word canonical, I am bound to 
-confess that my slip of the pen gives him his opportunity. In re- 
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•casting my sentence in MS. I left "genuine" and "authentic" 
where I should have said "non-genuine" and "non-authentic", 
and failed to notice the sHp in type. That this was a mere inadvertence 
every reader must have seen from the context ; and it was surely worth 
Dr. Sanday's while to deal with what he must have understood to have 
been my intended meaning. Now, if the verbal lapse be remedied, 
Dr. Sanday's quotations, I submit, clearly prove my point. He does 
not use the word in the simple " sense of non-canonical and in no other ". 
He says of the apocryphal books that " they never effected a real lodgment 
in the Church. Those which go so far as to he read at the public services 
were genuine hooks ^^ — that is, as he now parenthetically explains, 
" really the work of the authors whose names they bear ". If this is 
not implying that a " genuine " book is not to be described as apocry- 
phal, there is no meaning in language. As to the statement that the 
early Christians always drew a distinction between the books now 
canonical and the whole of the rest. Dr. Sanday must on reflection ad- 
mit that such a thesis is utterly unproveable. Any impartial scholar, 
I should say, would pronounce it hopelessly untenable. There are 
various forms of " clerical error " : and I fancy Dr. Sanday 's here has 
been rather more substantial than mine. 

Take now the question of Justin Martyr and the Fourth Gospel. 
Dr. Sanday's remarks as to demonstration are surely very futile. 
Does he suppose that anybody ever did suppose the word could have the 
same force in mathematics and in historical evidence ? The case stands 
thus. Professor Drummond had thought it " not improbable " that 
Justin, assuming him to use the Fourth Gospel, "believed in its 
Johannine authorship ". Dr. Abbott, on the other hand, held it was 
"in the highest degree probable, if not morally certain, that in the 
titne of Justin Martyr the Fourth Gospel was generally received as the 
work of the apostle John ". Does Dr. Abbott's extravagant language 
give a shadow of justification for applying the term " demonstration " 
to Professor Drummond's doubtful suggestion ? As to the alleged use 
of John in Tatian's " Diatessaron ", Dr. Sanday quite misrepresents 
my argument — ^unconsciously, I will assume. What I did was to 
point out that Dr. Zahn, while alleging that the Harmony clearly 
followed the Fourth Gospel's chronology, admitted that it widely 
departed from that chronology. I pointed to this as a proof of the 
looseness of Dr. Zahn's critical method. If the Harmonist, as Dr. 
Sanday says, mtist have so diverged, how on earth can it be proved 
that he followed John's chronology ? Where Dr. Sanday says I was 
meeting him, I was meeting his champion. His allegation that Tatian 
used John has no independent validity whatever. Cannot a Christian 
exegete see that all the data in the matter fail to prove more than this, 
that a few passages now standing in the Fourth Gospel were probably 
in circulation in Tatian's time ? In view of all we know as to early 
Christian literature, what careful student will believe this to signify 
that the Fourth Gospel as it now stands was then in existence ? 

But I said in my article, as Dr. Sanday appeared to say in his 
pamphlet (p. 37), that these were really minor matters. He now, in the 
most incomprehensible manner, alleges that the most fundamental 
part of his case was that he said on pp. 22-35 [not pp. 29-35 ?] as to 
the earliness and " authentic character " of the Gospels, and complains 
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that I said little on these heads. Why, Dr. Sanday explicitly said 
that all the weighty objections to Christianity resolve themselves into 
that against miracles; and I as good as said I agreed with him. 
Where, then, is my evasion ? I take my readers to witness that the 
argument as to Paul, which Dr. Sanday now declares to be only of 
minor importance, was the only one to be found in his essay in regard 
to what he said was the main question. Now he impugn my criticism 
as being declamation. I can only say that all the rest of his own case 
is either declamation or worse. To teach that the masses are the best 
judges " in matters affecting practice and the emotions " because they 
know what satisfies them — this is either to turn reason out of doors or 
to make a perfectly meaningless statement. If the Salvation Army 
rrntst be better judges than ^^ any individual" in these matters, there 
is no more to be done in the way of " civilised controversy ". 

And there is little more to be said now in any case. I pass over 
the question as to the Epistles of Ignatius, having no room to discuss. 
it here ; even if it were at all vital. But it is not. "WTiat I pointed 
out was that Professor Norton was satisfied from the internal evidence 
that the epistles were spurious ; and Dr. Sanday now tells me that 
fresh evidence has arisen. Eresh iniemal evidence ? The matter, I 
repeat, is a small one ; but the conversion of Dr. lightf oot seems to 
me one more instance of the facility with which professional exegetes 
can make themselves believe whatever they would like to. 

Concerning the sun-myth. Dr. Sanday denies that there was any 
communication between India and Palestine at the time in question. 
I cannot understand how any student of Eastern history can take his 
stand on such an assertion ; but even if it were sound it is of no 
moment. If Dr. Sanday will look into the subject of the sun-myth 
he will see that the theory is not one of mere transmission from one 
nation to another, as in the case of historic Christianity, but of the 
wide vogue of a myth of great antiquity and of great variety of forms. 
To use Ms own words concerning me, he is " so accustomed to the use 
of strong colors and sweeping assertions that he appreciates nothing 
in the way of shades or degrees ". Either Christ is God incarnate or 
the whole story came from India ! The remark that the Jews abhorred 
idolatry is really astonishingly inept. Did Dr. Sanday never hear of 
the theory that Samson is a sun-hero ? But when a professedly truth- 
seeking scholar dismisses the analogy between the Virgin-birth of 
Jesus and the Yirgin-births of so many other mythical heroes and 
divinities as an insignificant coincidence, it does seem very useless to 
discuss the subject with him. None of Dr. Sanday's remarks on the 
subject seem to me to rise to the level of serious argument ; and when 
he says that I attacked him for merely quoting Mrs. Besant's 
words, with the simple substitution of the word ** history" for 
** story " he really leaves me at a loss for comment. There could be 
no grosser misrepresentation. I accused him of subterfuge because 
he shifted his ground as he did from the ** history of Jesus" to 
"certain mystical and ethical teachings". And in regard to this 
latter phrase he again misrepresents me, for the purpose of making a 
cheap rhetorical effect. Eeaders will understand how this constant, 
unconscientious looseness of speech subjects a writer to suspicion, 
however good may be his intentions. It is hardly necessary to tell my 
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readers further that I have not moved from Mrs. Besant's position as 
Dr. Sanday alleges. By "the history of Jesus" she plainly meant 
what I mean — ^the details of Christ's life, not the teachings of Paul. 

To conclude, Dr. Sanday's reply to me leaves his case logically no 
"better than it was. He has admitted miscarriages of argument, he 
has dismissed as almost irrelevant some of his former contentions, and 
he has pleaded benevolence of motive in such a way as probably to 
soften any judgments formed by readers from my criticism. But his 
defence of Christianity is just as forceless as it was. His position 
resolves itself into the familiar one of the sentimentalist who says 
that Christianity satisfies the needs of his heart, and therefore it must 
be true. To call this sort of reasoning ** constructive "is to my mind 
ihe last stroke of absurdity. Dr. Sanday concludes his present paper 
by saying that Mrs. Besant holds a brief against Christianity. The 
■editor of the New Testament section of the Variorum Bible might have 
judiciously kept silence about briefs. Certainly when scholars such 
as he devote the hired labor of years to the indiscriminate buttressing- 
up of every branch of the Christian superstition, there is need that 
briefs be taken on the opposite side. For such a writer to talk of the 
indiscriminate use of authorities is very idle. Mrs. Besant would 
3)robably not deny that she held a brief, and at the beginning of my 
essay I stated the rationale of the Freethought position in the matter. 
But that my criticisms involved no such mere d priori rejection of 
•Christianity as Dr. Sanday alleges, his own answer sufficiently proves. 
The position of the unbeliever is made good by reasoning from all 
orders of historical fact ; the position of the believer, as exemplified by 
Dr. Sanday, is based on an unreasoned acceptance of supematuralism, 
dating from childhood ; though in his particular case this inherited 
faith appears to co-exist with a confused admission of supernatural 
virtue in other religions than his own. Such a thinker may seem to 
reason with an opponent ; but he has begged the question from the 
fitart. When Dr. Sanday says we have aJI much to learn, and that he 
hopes we are learning it, I cannot but share in such a comprehensive 
aspiration, but I have my doubts as to what will happen. 

John Kobertson". 



Vi t XXX b ^ V 



The Pleiads glisten on the eastern sky, 

But all the starry flowers of earth are set 

In their damp graves, or, if they linger yet, 
Droop their fair heads ; the leaves for ever fly. 
Thick-crowding through the air ; the wild winds sigh ; 

The mouldering earth with Nature's tears is wet ; 

For Beauty has with pale Destruction met, 
And all the woodlands echo her sad cry. 

X 
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Death walks the world ; his breath of fire was loud 
And felt before him, reddening the leaves, 
And tinting them with hues of deepened glow ; 
He rides upon the heavy-folded cloud, 

And at his touch the earth below him grieves ; 
Before him his wild herald west winds blow. 

Feed Henderson- 



\j^ ^tt^^itxn ^iJjili^t. 



" I SEE a huge building, in the front wall a narrow door, which is 
wide open ; beyond it stretches a dismal darkness. Before the high 
threshold stands a girl ... a Russian girl. 

" The impenetrable 'darkness is breathing frost, and with the icy 
breeze, from the depth of the building, a slow, hollow voice is coming. 

"'0 you! wanting to cross this threshold, do you know what 
awaits you ? ' 

" * I know it,' answers the girl. 

" * Cold, hunger, hatred, derision, contempt, insults, prison,, 
suffering, even death ? ' 

***Iknowit.' 

*^ * Complete isolation, alienation from all? ' 

" * I know it. I am ready. I will bear all sorrow and miseries.' 

" * Not only if inflicted by enemies, but by kindred and friends ? ' 

" * Yes, even by them.' 

" * Well, are you ready for self-sacrifice ? ' 

"*Yes.' 

" ^For an anonymous self-sacrifice? You shall die, and nobody,, 
nobody shall know even whose memory is to be honored.' 

" * I want neither gratitude nor pity. I want no name.' 

" * Are you ready . . . for a crime ? ' 

" The girl bent her head. 

" * I am ready even for a crime.' 

" The voice paused awhile before renewing its questioning. 

" * Do you know ', said it at last, * that you may lose your faith in 
what you believe now ; that you might come to feel that you were 
mistaken, and have lost in vain your young life ? ' 

" * I know that also. And, nevertheless, I will enter.' 

*^* Enter then!' 

" The girl crossed the threshold, and a heavy curtain fell behind 
her. 

" * A fool ! ' gnashed someone outside. 

** * A saint ! ' answered a voice from somewhere ! " 

This vision is not to be found of course in the censured edition of 
Ivan Turgueneff's work. It appeared in the clandestine press, and 
Mr. P. Lavroff, to whom " The Threshold" was read by the author in 
the summer of 1882, at Baujiral, bears testimony to its fidelity to the 
original. — Translated by Stepniak, in " The Russian Storm-cloud ". 
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" And sing w* us, away, -winter, away. 
Come somer come, the suete seson and sonne." 

— The King^s Quhair, 



Away, Winter, away ! 
Too long hast thou held sway ; 
Hie thee to realms of endless Ice again ! 
Go, Winter, go ! 
Too long thy robe of snow 
Has hid the kindly earth from eyes of men ; 
From every meadow strip its folds, 
Lay bare again the woods and wolds. 
And every steadfast hill and sheltering glen. 



Come, Summer, come ; 
The songbirds all are dumb. 
And all the blossoms of the flowers are furled : 
Send forth thy Handmaid Spring 
To warn each living thing, 
The birds to sing, the flowers to be uncurled ; 
Then come thyself with rainbows crowned, 
With azure skies all ringed around, 
And warm for us once more the blossoming world ! 

SCOTIILUS. 



x2 
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(^pijcH0n» in ^vjeianii^* 



I PROPOSE to publish during the autumn and winter a monthly list of the 
evictions occurring in Ireland. Outrages may come, and I am anxious that 
any whom I can influence may clearly imderstand the connexion between 
evictions and outrages, and may see how landlord oppression leads to 
peasant revenge. I shall be glad' to receive marked papers. 

September 21 and following days. — ^Round Bossturk Castle. One hundred 
and fifty evictions : a force of fifty police carried these out. Landlord, Mr. 
Stoney. 

September 25. — ^Dromore. W. Farrell, aged 75, turned out on the road- 
side with his family. Landlord, Mr. J. D. Margraves. 

September 28. — Emyvale. Twelve families evicted by a force of fifty 
policemen on the Ancletill Estate. Landlord not named. 

September 29.— Wexford. Mrs. Clancy, a widow, and her family evicted, 
furniture flung on dungheap outside. I^uidlord, Mr. Le Himte Hobson. 

Last week in September. Kingston Estate. Eleven families evicted, some 
with young children. Landlord, Countess of Kingston. 

September 30. — Poulgour, Kilkenny. Mr. Fleming's house broken into, 
furniture flimg out and much injured, family evicted. Landlord, Captain 
Wheeler, R.K 

October 1. — Juagh. P. Kennedy, his wife, and seven children, turned 
on to the roadside. Wife in delicate health : the children, half -clad, dragged 
away from the fire round which they were crouched. Landlord, Mstjor 
C Gorman. 

October 6. — Shirley Estate. J. Lynch, his wife and family evicted ; they 
took shelter in a quarry near. Their house was tmroofed. Landlord, not 
named, but is the owner of Lough Fea Castle. In many cases in which 
families were not evicted, their cattle and crops have been seized and sold, 
and they have been left destitute. Many state that for years they have only 
been able to pay the rent with money received from friends in America. 

October 13. — Castleisland. Three tenants evicted. This is the third 
visit of ** the crowbar brigade ", to Castleishmd within a fortnight. Land- 
lord, name not given. 

At Killamey quarter sessions on October 9th no less than 157 ejectments 
were entered, 21 of which were at the instance of Lord K6nmare. 

A nomiber of landlords, waking up to the impossible character of the 
situation, are now making reductions in rent. Lord Lesinore has offered 
20 per cent. Lord Lansdowne has offered 20 per cent, on judicial rents, 
and from 25 to 35 per cent, on others. Mr. J. O. Neill Power 25 per cent. 
Mr. Edward O'Brien, D.L., Cahermoyle, has allowed to his Canemore and 
Calaen tenantry an abatement of 25 per cent. Major Sheehy has allowed 
40 x>6r cent, to his Clonmore tenantry. Messrs. Allen and Jenkins have 
allowed 40 per cent, to their Knocktoosh tenantry ; and Mr. Aherin, Hems- 
bridge, has allowed 15 per cent, on the judicial rents. Mr. Maimsell, D.L., 
has allowed 20 per cent, to his Ashford (Co. Limerick) tenantry. The 
Bight Hon. Judge Flanagan, late of the Landed Estates Court, is giving 
20 per cent, on the judicial rents, as well as allowing substantial abatements 
on house property in the village of Kilmihill. Captain Charles Gkorge 
O'Callaghan, D.L., Ballinahinch, is giving 20 per cent, on the rents, fixed 
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by agreement under the Land Act of 1881, to his Shyan tenants. Lord 
James Butler is giving 37 J per cent, to liis tenants at Ballydineen ; he has 
always dealt generously with his tenants. The Hon. Julia CeHna Ball, of 
Fortfergus, near Ballinacally, has offered 10 per cent, on rents fixed by 
agreement to her tenants in Cahircanivan. Mr. Timothy M'Mahon, J.P., 
of Carrahen, near Quin, is allowing 20 per cent, abatement on judicial rents 
to his tenants near Kilmihill, at Glanmore. Mr. Byan, J. P., Bruree, 
County Limerick^ has offered 10 per cent, on the judicial rents to his 
tenants at Boulanameal. Colonel Stewart Vandeleur has granted an 
abatement of 20 per cent, to his tenants. Mr. E. P. "Westby, D.L., has 
granted an abatement of 15 per cent, to his tenants at EilmSrCduane, Gower, 
and Carrigaholt. Mr. Marcus Eeane, J. P., has given an abatement of 15 
per cent, to his tenants around Cturigaholt. Dr. Couniham, Kilrush, 
granted his Querrin tenants an abatement of 15 per cent, off judicial rents, 
and the tenants are paying. 

In many cases the tenants are able to pay the reduced rents, and do so 
cheerfully. 

The Daily NewSy which has suddenly awakened to the fact that evictions 
are going on in Lreland, published on October 14th a letter from a special 
commissioner sent to Kerry. The following are some of the cases he gives 
in Kerry. ** Perhaps the poorest people were some cottiers, I believe Mr. 
Supple is their landlord. They had settled on the * cutaway * bog at a rent 
of £1 an acre ; they built their own hovels, drained the land, and carried 
sand and manure for miles on their backs to spread over the land and make 
it fit for cultivation. The land was before this completely worthless, and 
the labor spent by them on it would have bought it ten times over. They 
were all expecting eviction, and I give three cases : 1. A widow with nine 
children (one with very bad bronchitis), sleeping in two beds; £1 rent for 
one acre of bog land ; her husband had built the hovel and improved the 
land. Could not pay any rent. Expecting eviction daily. There were 
only two beds for herself and nine children. She seemed very distressed I 
should witness their poverty. 2. *J. D.', holding three acres, rent £3, 
Poorlaw valuation 15s. He paid a &ie of 30s. on the change of landlords ; 
he built his hovel and reclaimed his land ; had been offered 25 per cent, 
reduction, but couldn't possibly pay it. 3. An old man, over 70 ; had four 
English acres, rent £4, valued at 20s. Had been twice * writted *, and paid 
10s. and 20s. costs. The land had never produced the rent; the money 
came from his children in America. He hadn't had money from them lately ; 
he hoped, however, they might soon help him again. He had been confined 
in house a long time with a bad leg. He seemed to have a fair crop of 
potatoes. His wife had carried every bit of soil that was on the land on her 
back from miles off, and now they were to be evicted, and expected to end 
their life in the workhouse. The next property belonged to a Mr. Hartnett. 
' P. S.', one of his tenants, held 6^ Jnah acres. He had built his cottage, 
redaimed the land, and his rent was £7. The Land Commissioners thought 
as he was near a town he could pay £5, and fixed it at that amoimt, but he 
could not pay it. He did not make the rent from the land. His sister was 
in service, and got £10 a year ; her savings went to pay the rent. He kept 
one cow, and sometimes two. .'J. C, landlord Lord Ormathwaite, had 
eight Irish acres, rent formerly £1 10s., raised to £5, now reduced to £4. 
Valuation, £3. Built his house, made all improvements (except he was 
ikllowed £8 by landlord), had worked all his life * early and late ' in order to 
keep up his home, and now he had been evicted.'* 

Amnx Besaitt, 
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Spain has liad an abortive pronunciamento, nominally Bepublican, but 
severely condemned by Castelar. Curiously enough the Duke of Seville, a 
Bourbon, has, since the failure of this pronunciamentOj issued a manifesto in 
favor of Bepublicanism. The unsuccessful revolutionists took some lives at 
the outset of their attempt, but almost all parties in Spain pleaded to the 
Queen Begent to pardon the officers condemned to death, and the Pope 
sent a dispatch to the like ejffect. In the end the Cabinet gave way, and 
the Queen commuted the death sentences ; but it is by no means certain 
that quiet is secured. 

There are impleasant rumors from Madagascar — contradicted from 
Paris, but likely enough to be true— of fresh complications between the 
French and the Hovas. It is alleged that the so-called treaty was really 
only part of the treaty, an unpublished annexe materially modifying its 
provisions, and that an armed expedition is being sent by France into the 
interior of Madagascar because the treaty, foimd imworkable for French 
purposes, has been denounced. 

The news from Vienna of a madly wicked plot to bum the city shows 
the exceeding insanity of Anarchism. It is, of course, possible, and even 
probable, that police (igents provocateurs have been mixed up in the matter ; 
but while in all coimtries lunatics are found to advocate the use of 
explosives in aid of revolutionary movements, it is needful for some 
politicians to constantly denounce such advocacy which excuses, and often 
justifies, reactionary repression. 

BULGABIA remains the loosely-scattered powder, a spark on which may 
at any moment result in an European explosion. And Bussia not only 
seems likely enough to provide the spark, but it is clear that Austria is by 
no means free from complicity in the complications of which Prince 
Alexander's abdication is one feature. Lord Bandolph Churchill, with all 
the innocence of a poeti describes Austria as the sentinel watching over the 
yoimg liberties of the peoples in the Balkan Peninsula, and this is said by 
the Tory leader of the armed occupier of Bosnia and the Herzegovina, 
former occupier of Venice and Milan. 

There is very vague rumor, the truth of which is not easy to ascertain 
as to another Nihilist plan to blow up a railway on which the Czar was 
about to travel. 

ScoTLAin) is moving in the direction of Home Bule and Land Law 
Beform, not violently yet, but unless legislation comes before the snowball 
roils far, there may be even a Scotch avalanche. Besistance to mere law 
is becomins^ chronic in Tiree, and a ship of war has again been sent to 
Portree with a rate-levying and writ-serving expedition. 
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Ibelaio) gives cause for mucli anxiety. Rioting during the end of last 
month and the early days of October was more or less intermittent in 
Belfast, with the change that Nationalist attacks on the police have taken 
the place of the earlier Protestant onslaughts. On nearly every occasion 
the police, after having been fiercely stoned, fired with fatal resiits. One 
result may be hoped for from the open enquiry now being held in Belfast, 
Le,y that all classes may be made ashamed of their part in the disgraceful 
riots. In Kerry the moonlighters are coming to grief. They have had a 
skirmish with the constabulary, who succeeded in severely woimding one 
and making several prisoners. A second party has been surprised and 
^)aptured with arms and masks. Unfortunately outrages at Kanturk and 
other places show the widespread character of the moonlighting, and that 
the victims are not always, or even in the majority of cases, the landlords 
or their immediate agents. 

The Tory Government has made up its mind for a very extensive measure 
of Irish Land Law Beform. The Chancellor of the Exchequer declares that 
there must be quick ** change from double to single ownership " if peace is 
to be produced. 

School fees are exciting the population of the metropolis. The rate- 
payers, who had all the voting power in their own hands, but who were 
utterly careles* at the time of the last School Board elections, are now 
rousing themselves in h&sty uncertain fashion. 

The anti-tithe agitation, commenced some months ago in Wales, shows 
^gns of spreading, and is extending beyond the borders of the principality. 

In India there has been some rioting in connexion with the concurrent 
Hindu and Mahommedan religious festivals. In Burma the difficulties of 
our ill-advised occupation have been augmented by the armed intervention 
of the Shans. Liberals and Tories are equally to blame for the lives now 
being lost in Ava. 

In New Zealand the Moari leaders, arrested for encouraging the 
ploughing up of lands claimed by the natives, have been imprisoned and 

Charles Bradlatjgh. 




NOVEMBER. 

Believing with a late .writer that '' the cultivation of Hyacinths in 
glasses is a delightful recreation, and so accessible to rich and poor, 
young and old, and fraught with so many pleasing incidents and asso- 
xdations ", we are not surprised to find this beautiful branch of indoor 
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gardening so yery genenjly practised. In our last pax>er we gave a few bare 
hints on the cultivation of Hyacinths in glasses. We propose here to go 
more into detail, and should we occupy the whole of our "Gku:dening 
Comer" this month with this speciality, we trust our readers will not 
deem it labor lost. The immense quantities of Hyacinths that are nOw 
imported from Holland and other parts, and which are grown in thift^ 
country for commercial purposes by florists, nurserymen, and market 
gardeners, is a proof of the appreciation in which these flowers are held 
by the general public, among whom they find so many and ready pur- 
chasers, whilst among amateurs in every grade of society their cultivation 
is bein^ every day extended, and proves a perennial source of pleasure 
and deught to those votaries of Flora. In all sorts of homes may they 
be seen flourishing : in the drawing-rooms of the rich, growing in some^ 
of the chaste and beautiful designs of Lye's registered glasses, where the 
accomplished amateur cultivates some of the most costiy and precious- 
gems of this beautiful family, to the humble aspirant who purchases at a 
shop two or three bulbs from among the "Mixtures" for a few i)ence, 
and who in some homely vessel, it may be, makes his attempt, and watches- 
with a daily-increasing interest the slow development of his precious 
charge, and wonders what will be its color, and whether it wm be a 
douHe or single flower. Through all the gradations that lie between 
these two poles of floricultural enterprise there is invested an amoimt of 
attention, of resource, of interest, and of joy that is difficult for anyone 
to rightiy appraise. 

In setting about the growing of Hyacinths in glasses, the amateur 
need not think that in order to succeed in getting goO)d spikes of flower 
it is necess€iry to purchase expensive sorts. There are plenty of what we 
can safely term first-rate Hyacinths that are quoted in the dealers' cata- 
logues at the cheapest rates. But before we commence to eniunerate 
varieties, we would like to disabuse the minds of those who may have a 
prejudice in favor of double flowers. In our opinion it is a great mistake 
to suppose that double flowers are to be preferred to single ones. We 
believe that the ardbr of many who set out to grow Hyacinths in glasses 
has been damped because of the poor and unsatisfactory results that 
flowed from their attempting to cultivate double flowers in preference to* 
single ones. No ; if you want a good result in cultivating Hyacinths in 
glasses, confine your choice to single sorts. Or, if you feel that you 
must gratify your taste for double flowers, confine your choice of these to 
one or two in each section — say Blochsberg and King of Wurtemburg afr 
blues, Waterloo, Grootvorst, and Victoria Begina among the double reds, 
and Anna Maria, La Tour d'Auvergne, and Prince van Waterloo in the 
section of double whites. And now we will submit a list of cheap and good 
single varieties which, should any of our readers attempt to cultivate i£em, 
they may do so successfully, and realise by their effort a corresponding 
amount of pleasure and delight. Among the single blue flowers and their 
shades we would advise the selection of Bleu Mourant, Haller, Yulcan, 
Baron von Thuyll, William I., Prince Albert, and Madame Coster, all deep 
in color and well worthy cultivation. Of lighter shades, Charles Dickens, 
Compte de Glorie, Lord Nelson, Canning, Orondates, and Begulus are every 
one good, and have the further recommendation of lowness in price. Some 
of those we have here enumerated, though old varieties and cheap, may 
still be seen taking an honored position on some of the winning stands at 
our leading exhibitions, holding their heads proudly aloft among the newest 
and dearest in price of their lovely congeners. Coming to single reds, 
which, together with the single whites, are not quite so cheap as the blues, 
we enimierate Amy, Baron von Bothschild, Duchess of Bichmond, Eldorado, 
Bobert Stieger, L'Ami de Cceur, Mars, and Veronica, all of the deepest 
color, in this favorite and beautiful class. Of lighter shades, such as rose 
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and pink, we select Jenny Lind, Homerus (a very early flower), Talma, 
Madame Hodson, Princess Elizabeth, Norma, and Temple van Apollo, 
enough variety to gratify the widest taste without dipping too deep into 
the pocket. Then of single whites we give a list of a few fine flowers that 
are as reasonable in price as the reds. Of pure whites there are Grande 
Vanqueur, La Candeur, Kroon Princess, Grande Vidette, Madame Tally- 
rande, Prince de Gulitzen, Queen Victoria, and Themestocles. In shades of 
cream and delicate flesh color we have Anna Pauloona, Cleopatra, Lord 
Grey, and Voltaire, though of this last we feel bound to confess that it has 
a rather cantankerous nature, and occasionally develops the awkward and 
imruly habit of throttling its own flower-spike, doing this as effectually as 
ever its great name- father grappled with superstition or throttled a priest. 
This arises in consequence of its strong growth occupying so much space that 
there is not room for the spike to expand, and in the somewhat uneven 
contest the spike is ofttimes wrenched off. It is, however, a fine Hyacinth 
when it is successfully flowered. Of yellow Hyacinths there are only a few 
good sorts, and we know of no good double ones. Of single ones the best 
of the low-priced is Heroine, a capital canary yellow, well worth growing. 
There are also King of Holland, a reddish yellow, worth notice, and Alida 
Jacoba, a very good pale yellow flower. We could readily have extended 
this list ; but any amateur making up his collection and cultivating those 
we h&ve named may rest assured that he will have some of the choicest 
so^s that can be bought at a low price. The best glasses to use are Lye's 
registered or the octagonal glasses of the same shape ; do not resort to the 
old-fashioned tall glasses, they are troublesome and unsatisfactory. The 
great objection to these is that the flower often outweighs the glass, and the 
whole affair topples over ; and also it is extremely difficult to affix supports 
to them. Lye*s glasses, on the other hand, are very ornamental in them- 
selves, there is no danger of their toppling over, and provision is made 
inside the rim for fixing a support for the flowers to it. Fill up your 
glasses, as we advised in our last, with sweet, clear rain-water, and carry 
out the other instructions there given. We now further advise the putting 
into each glass a piece of charcoal as large as will pass the throat of the 
glass, and to refrain from placing your glasses on the mantelpiece over a 
fire, or anywhere in a d^kened part of the room. Keep them in the 
window, as near the light as you can. Do not consider the labor attending 
the carrying out of our hints a trouble. If they become so, give up the 
cultivation of the Hyacinth, since Nature has evidently never meant you 
for one of her votaries. If, on the other hand, the attentions you have to 
pay to your flowers become a ** labor of love", then you will soon find 
that the microcosm of your floricultiural enterprise will become to you 
peopled with many ministrants to the most satisfying pleasure, and you 
will learn that in this sense at least ** Nature never did betray the heart 
that loved her ". W. Elder. 
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The regular weekly and monthly issues of Socialist journals say much, 
for the growth of Socialism, or of interest in Socialism, in England. For 
-special notice this month I select the Practical Socialist^ ; it has two capital 
articles, one on the ** Socialist Party in Politics", by Hubert Bland; and 
one on ** Methods of Propaganda ", by A. K. Donald. To-Day^ iot October 
is a very vigorous number ; Mr. Champion defends the ** Socialism of the 
street " from the attack of the "Socialism of the study*'; Edward Carpenter 
writes, as he always does, with his heart as well as his pen, in answer to 
the question, "Does it pay?". The story entitled "Blood", by Fabian 
Bland, is very weird, and is told with power. 

A NEW Freethought baby journal has just been bom ; it is entitled No 
i?e%ion, 2 and is edited by someone who takes the modest title of " Learner ". 
I hope the venture may meet with success. " Boots of Christianity, or the 
Christian Religion before Christ",* by Annie Besant, is to be published 
early in November ; it traces the various symbols, legends, and doctrines of 
Christianity backwards, and shows them flourishing in the world centuries 
before Christianity arose. The numerous references to standard authorities 
will make the little volume useful to the student. 

A SERIES of " Bon- Accord Rhymes and Ballads " are being published 
lit Aberdeen; the fourth, which has reached me, is entitled "The Hermit 
of Powis ",* and embodies a local legend. 

A MOST interesting "Report of the International Trades Union Congress, 
lield at Paris from August 23rd to 28th, 1886,"* by Adolphe Smith, has 
been issued. I cordially recommend it to all who are interested in the 
labor movement in our own and in other lands. A pani^phlet entitled 
"Facts about the Unemployed"* is worth reading. The writer — H. H. 
Champion, from the initials and style — argues forcibly for help to prevent 
the misery which will come on London during the winter if things are left 
to themselves. 

Herk L. KA.TSCHEB Las issued another of his interesting sketches of 
English life."^ It includes an account of the Parliamentary struggle of 
Charles Bradlaugh. 

A VERY interesting pamphlet reaches me from New Zealand, a speech^ 
of the Hon. Sir Robert Stout, Minister of Education, on Public Education, 
in New Zealand. Technical Education is slowly making its way there, and 
Sir R. Stout pleads for its extension, wisely urging that * * if otir country is 
to be a home of industries, we must look to our youths to accomplish it. 
They must be trained to feel that it is as high an honor to be a trained 
mechanic as a good clerk." 

1 Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, E.G. 

2 H. Banbury, Dover Street, Leicester. 

' Freethought Publishing Company, 63, Fleet Street, E.C. 

* G. Middleton, Baker Street, Aberdeen. 

* Foulger and Co., 14, Paternoster Row, E.C. * Modem Press, 13, Paternoster 
JRow, E.C. 

' P. Reclam, Leipzig. 

^ Wellington, New Zealand : C Didsbury, Grovemment Printer. 
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' Basis. 
The members of the Fabian Society assert that the system of production 
for profit instead of production for use ensures the comfort and happiness of 
the few at the expense of the sufferings of the many, and that society must 
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be reconstructed in such a manner as will secure the general welfare and 
happiness. 

Aim. 

The aim of the Society is to help forward the reconstruction of the 
Social System in accordance with the highest moral possibilities. 

Methods. 

The holding of meetings for discussion, reading of papers and reports. 
The delegation of members to attend meetings on social questions, debates 
at workmen's clubs, etc. The publication of tracts and pamphlets, pointing 
out the evils and immorality of the present system and advocating a policy 
of reconstruction. The appointment of members to put forward the views- 
of the Society in lectures and addresses. 

The Fabian Society collects and diffuses information on social questions ; 
its objects are educational as well as miUtant. It seeks recruits from all 
ranks of society, believing that not only those who suffer from the present 
system, but also many who personally benefit by it, recognise its cms and 
will welcome a remedy. 

The Fabian Society looks for the reconstruction of the social system in 
the emancipation of all natural and accumulated wealth from the control 
of individuals or classes, by placing such wealth in the hands of the Com- 
munity for the general benefit. The Fabian Society further endeavors to 
help forward the regeneration and evolution of Society, and insists that 
only a general high sense of duty and the subordination of individualistic 
aims to the general good can bring about true justice and true liberty, and 
ensure the true dignity of Man. 

Branches. 

Fabian Societies may be formed in any town or district by not less than 
ten persons, each such society prefixing to the name ** Fabian Society" the 
name of its town or district, and using only such localised title in all publi- 
cations and notices. Each such Fabian Society shall ^ its own rate of 
subscription, shall have complete control over its own funds, and shall make- 
its own rules ; subject to the proviso that no rule shall be made which con- 
flicts with the basis and aim of the central Society. It shall appoint one of 
its members as Corresponding Secretary, and communicate the name and 
address of the member so chosen to the Executive of the Fabian Society^ 
thus providing facilities forintercommimication, for the circulation of litera- 
ture, and for the exchange of lecturers. 

All information may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. Edward Pease,. 
150, Portsdown Eoad, London, N.W. The Society meets on the first and 
third Fridays of every month. The meetings commence after the recess, on 
the third Friday in September. 



At the bi-monthly meeting held at 19, Avenue Boad, on October 1st, the 
question of ** Socialism and the Family " was discussed. Papers were read 
by L. Chubb and G. B. Shaw, the third reader. Dr. Bums-Gibson, being 
absent in consequence of a pressing medical engagement. The discussion, 
in which much diversity of opinion was expressed, was opened by the Rev. 
C. L. Marson, and was continued by G. Wallas, — Balshaw, — Phillips, 
Edith Bland, Mrs. Stapleton, F. Podmore, A. K. Donald, H. Bland, Misg 
Brook, — Stapleton, W. H. Utley, S. Webb. The meeting of October 15th 
was held at Wardour Hall, little Chapel Street, Soho; a lecture was 
delivered by H. Champion on "The Unemployed", Hubert Bland in the 
chair. H. Champion gave an account of the work done by the Social 
Democratic Federation for the unemployed; how they had defeated schemes 
of State-aided emigration ; how they had appealed to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, been referred to the local gnardums, referred back again, and 
generally battledored from pillar to post, from Pilate to Caiaphas. He 
made no pretence that this was Sodalisnu He stated that the imemployed 
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bew nothing about the principle of the thing, but that if the Socialists 
€ould get them a job they woidd believe that Socialism was the thing, and 
that Socialists were the men. The discussion was carried on by S. Webb, 
Dr. Pankhurst, G. Wallas, Charlotte M. Wilson, W. R. Chambers, and G. 
B. Shaw. 

The next meeting will be held at 19, Avenue Road, on November 5th, and 
will be a meeting of members only. The organisation of metropolitan 
branches will be discussed, and when that question has been disposed of, the 
following resolution will be submitted to the meeting : ** That the members 
of the Fabian Society who are in favor of Parliamentary action form an 
association under the titie of the Fabian Parliamentary League. That the 
League elect its own Coimcil and Officers, and that all pubUcations issued 
by it bear the name of the Fabian Parliamentary League only, and be paid 
ior out of a fund raised for the purpose. That members of the Fabian 
Society be alone eligible to the Parliamentary League." The words 
" Fabian Society " include, of course, all Branches of the Society. As this 
resolution raises a most important question, all members are earnestly 
requested to attend the meeting, and to give to the subject beforehand 
their earnest attention. The resolution has been drafted in order to carry 
out the views expressed by a large majority of Socialists present at the 
meeting at Anderton's Hotel on September 17th. It will be moved by Annie 
Besant, on behalf of the Executive, if the Executive endorse it (their 
meeting is held after this has gone to press), or failing such endorsement, in 
her private capacity as a member. It will be seconded by Hubert Bland, 
and supported by G. B. Shaw. It is hoped that the Parliamentary League, 
when formed, will carry on a vigorous propaganda among working-class 
organisations. Another of its functions will be to exercise continual vigilance 
with respect to all measures bearing on social matters which may be sub- 
mitted to Parliament ; and to publish at the commencement of each session 
a criticism of any proposed legislation, marking for Socialist assistance 
measures which are in the Hne of progress towards Socialism, and for steady 
resistance any which, while possibly promising momentary alleviation of 
poverty, are really of a reactionary character. 

A Socialist movement of a promising character has been started at New- 
eastle-on-Tyne by Edward Pease, the secretary of the Fabian Society. A 
society has been formed for the discussion of Socialist questions, and at its 
:first meeting E. Pease delivered an address on ** Socialism ". 

Gbeat Britain. 

The efforts made to obtain John Williams' release before the expiry of 
the cruel sentence passed on him did not meet with success. He was only 
released on October 16th, when he had served the whole of his sentence. The 
Socialist League speakers are being much persecuted by the police, Wardle, 
Henderson, and others having been summoned. The question of resisting 
the attempt of the police to prevent meetings in Harrow Road is imder 
discussion ; delegates from the Metropolitan Radical Federation have in- 
spected the place of meeting, and there is some idea of holding a protest 
demonstration on the disputed spot. 

The Free Education agitation is making itself felt, and the London 
School Board has suspended the order which was to have come into force on 
October 18th, excludmg from school all the children who were unable to 
bring their fees, unless formal remission of fees had been granted to the 
parents. The School Board is helping on the cause of Free Education in a 
most vigorous manner. 

The public feeling roused in Scotland by Charles Bradlaugh, M.P., 
against the Truck System, and the pressure applied by him to the Home 
Office, have resulted in closing almost every truck shop in the mining dis- 
tricts. Miserably low as are the wages earned by the miners, they will 
-enjoy a little more comfort now that they will not be plundered of part of 
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their wages after they have nominally got them. A number of men are 
proceeding against their employers to recover wages due to them, and 
several proceedings by employers to recover debts due for goods wrongfully 
supplied have been dismissed by the courts. 

The Staffordshire chainmakers' strike has entered its tenth week, despair 
making the people wellnigh indifferent to the increased suffering which is 
falling on them. All over Staffordshire the workers are in the most 
miserable condition. In the north of the county the Jammage and 
Bignell collieries at Audley are closed, in consequence of the men refusings 
to accept a 10 per cent, reduction in wage. The iron workers in the works 
of Mr. Onions at Bilston and West Bromwich are thrown out of employ- 
ment by his failure. The crate-making industry is upset by the strike of 
400 crate-makers, and the whole county has a gloomy outlook for the 
comiDg winter. 

All overtime has been stopped at Woolwich Arsenal and the other 
Government factories, and the eight-hours' day is to be adhered to for the 
future. The men now work in shifts, day and night, for eight hours only 
at a stretch, and many more men have thus an opportunity of earning a 
living, while none are overworked. 

There is good hope that the iron- and coal- workers will unite in a strong 
federation for common action. If only the various trades would federate, 
they would have the power of regulating industry for their own benefit. 
But an essential preliminary of federation must be the formation of trades' 
unions for each trade, for only delegates from such bodies could bring to 
the federation the auliiorised strength necessary for successful action. 

A correspondent writes me with reference to the closing of Mr. Williams' 
tin-plate works at Swansea, that his action is levelled against a Liverpool 
ring. " The price of tinplates is controlled by a ring of Liverpool middle- 
men who, to increase their own profits, have forced prices down to such a 
point that a manufacturer who is not exceptionally well-placed cannot live 
unless he reduces the wages of his workmen. Hitherto the tin-plate hands 
have earned what, as things go, are good wages, viz. : from £10 to £12 per 
month. Mr. Williams has said to his men, * If we go on you must submit 
to a large reduction of wages, or I must lose my capital, and in either case 
only the middlemen will profit ; I am of opinion that it would be better to 
stop working until by reducing the supply we have broken this ring, and 
can secure such prices as will enable me to pay the present rate of wages 
without becoming bankrupt '. You will see that Mr. Williams is endeavor- 
ing to do what you usuaUy regard as good work : he is trying to prevent 
a class of non-workers from forcing wages down to starvation point in 
order that they may make enormous profits." 

Austria. 

An ** Anarchist plot to bum Vienna " has been bruited over the world, 
but is most probably of police manufacture. The whole arrangements were 
so extremely neat and finished, everything was so thoroughly arranged 
before it was "discovered", that it is impossible to avoid the suspicion 
that the police invented that which they so aptly f Oimd out. The shameful 
laws passed for the suppression of Socialism in Austria have aroused much 
indignation, and it was necessary for the authorities to justify themselves, 
and to prove that the powers they had asked for were really needed for the 
protection of peaceable citizens. Hence this ** plot ". 

In Buda-Pesth Karl Ondra and Josef Fuchs, who had been expelled 
from Vienna, have been thrown into prison for Aiiarchistic ** intrigues", a 
sufficiently vague charge. > 

Belgium. 

Qreat excitement prevails in the Charleroi basin over the sentences 
passed on the workmen concerned in the strike riots of last spring. A 
petition for their release has already received 33,000 signatures, and on 
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Ocstober lOth no less than fourteen meetings were held asking that they 
should be set free. The Ghent strike of spinners continues. 

The Charleroi burgomaster has authorised the holding of a Socialist 
demonstration on October 31st, and has given permission to the demon- 
strators to carry the red flag. Some 30,000 persons are expected to take 
part in the demonstration. 

France. 

The strike at Vierzon continues, and the fund for the support of the 
strikers amounted by the 15th of October to 18,325 francs. A number 
of men and women have been arrested imder various pretexts, but no 
disorders have occurred. The workers keep a steady and calm front 
under all provocations. At La EocheUe a strike is proceeding, and here 
also orderly workmen have been arrested on the charge of "interfering 
with liberty of labor ". A strike of miners has begun at Drocourt, Pas de 
Calais, the strikers demanding a nine hours' working day, a minimum wage 
for the miners of 4fr. 50c. (3s. 9d.) and for the assistants of 3fr. 75c. 
(3s. 1^), and the dismissal of an obnoxious manager. 

GERMAinr. 

The workmen's association in Meinen, Saxony, has been broken up, and 
its fimds, amounting only to 40 marks (£2) have been seized by the police. 
Police visits have been paid to a considerable number of citizens, but no 
compromising documents have been found in any of the houses ransacked. 
It is in this way that German workmen are taught that peaceful organisa- 
tion for their own benefit is regarded as a crime by the authorities. 

Five hundred and forty printers have struck at Leipsig, and their 
employers have appealed to the law to force them into submission. At 
Aix-la-Chapelle all the printers are on strike, except those employed in one 
office, and in Berlin a similar strike has occurred. 

In Silesia a workman has been prosecuted for becoming a subscriber 
to the Social Democrat; and the editor of the Tagesjposty a Socialist journal, 
has been sent to prison for three weeks. 

Russia. 

Another plot against the Tzar. Four men and one woman were arrested 
at Luga, the alarm being given by one of the sentries put to watch the line 
on the Tzar's journey to Poland. A mine was discovered imder the line 
over which the imperial trains were to pass. 

All friends of Russia have been gladdened by the news of the escape of 
Degaieff after his capture at Vienna. Many political "offenders" have 
lately been escaping from Siberia, and the authorities are straining every 
nerve to prevent such escapes in future. Among the prisoners who were 
detained there under circumstances of great cruelty was Alexander 
Krapotkin, brother of Pierre Krapotkin. He was originally exiled merely 
for communicating with his brother ; he never shared in any conspiracy, 
being essentially a student and devoted to scientific pursuits. But he was 
guilty the crime of being attached to his brother, who was, and is, an ardent 
and active supporter of Nihilism. Exile to the wastes of Siberia was, for 
such a man, a slow martyrdom, but the hope of release sustained him. 
When his original sentence expired, the late Tzar imposed a new one by a 
stroke of his -pen. Still he kept up his courage, and the weary years dragged 
on. The second sentence expired, and he was to come to England, to nubke 
his home with his brother ; his wife, who had been near him in Siberia 
through all these prison years, left him to complete the preparations for the 
long- deferred welcome home. But the Tzar, vile as his late father, when 
the exile's name came before him as one whose sentence had expired, added 
a third sentence. When the news reached Alexander Krapotkui, the long- 
strained strength of the gentle student gave way, and he committed suicide 
in despair. Joiother blood-stain is on tiie hands of the Russian Tzar ; but 
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they are already crusted so thickly over that one blood-dot more or less 
seems to make bat little difference. The day will yet dawn when the world 
will breathe more freely on reading the news, " The Tzar is dead ". 

The Odessa journals report the arrest of ** a considerable number " of 
Nihilists in Southern Bussia, but no details have reached this country. 

Switzerland, 

Is Switzerland beginning to tread in the steps of the tyrannies around 
her, and soil her good name by joining in the crushing of the workers ? 
On October 7th nine persons, eignt of whom were workmen, were sent to 
prison in consequence of their resisting the police in connexion with a trade 
dispute, 

Amkbica. 

The Supreme Court has rejected the motion in favor of the Chicago 
Anarchists, and the sentence, as originally passed, is to be carried out on 
December 3rd. I have been reading the evidence as reported in the German 
American newspapers, and do not think it is sufficiently clear to justify the 
hanging of the condemned men. There was evidence that they used in- 
:flammatory language ; there was not definite and imtainted evidence that 
they used bombs. Punishments inflicted in panic are only too likely to 
breed revenge. 

Five hundred shoemakers have been locked out in New York for asking 
for a rise in wages. There is also a strike of masons. The labor outlook 
for the winter is gloomy, and it is feared that the suffering in the large 
towns will be severe. 8,000 packers are on strike in Chicago. 

The Knit-goods Manufacturers Association of New York has decided to 
close fifty-nine factories at the end of October. 25,000 workmen win thus 
be thrown out of employment. 

The Knights of Labor organisation is spreading over Canada, and in 
Ottawa they are making their way rapidly. The Ldb(yr Reformer says : ** All 
branches of tradesmen, mechanics, and laborers are, for the first time in the 
history of Ottawa, being organised, and party politics with the working 
men, notwithstanding the efforts of political leaders and wire-pullers, are 
thrown aside for the better cause — labor legislation." 

Attstralia. 
Mr. Norton, the delegate of the Trades and Labor Council, New South 
IVales, has issued a statement on the condition of the labor market in 
Australia, from which the following passages are selected. '* The position 
and prospects of the mechanics have always appeared to me in the highest 
degree unsatisfactory ; large bodies of them continually idle, and unable, 
however willing, to find regular and continuous employment ; everything 
having the semblance of a local industry either struggling for baie existence, 
or finding itself suddenly drowned or extinguished by a flood of foreign 
importations ; all workers in wood, iron, leather, cloth, and many other 
materials, thrust aside and condenmed to enforced i(Ueness, while the 
<jorresponding workmen in other countries are kept busy and comfortable 

with our money Since my arrival here I have received from New 

South Wales fresh reports from nearly all the trades, including carpenters, 
joiners, cabinet-makers, coachmakers, patternmakers, boot and shoemakers, 
harness and saddle makers, wheelwrights, blacksmiths, farriers, brickmeikers, 
coal miners, coal trimmers, wharf laborers, etc. All these reports give most 
saddening accounts of the existing depression, and state that all those trades 
are overstocked with labor ; that himdreds of skilled artisans are walking 
the streets unable to find work, while most of those who are in employment 
are only working half-time.'' 

London : Printed by Annie Besant and Chaeleb Beadlaugh, 63, Fleet Street, E.G. 
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Some montlis ago* I wrote for these pages a paper on ** Labor 
Statistics, their Utility to Employers and Employed*', and on the 
2nd March last I fortunately succeeded in obtaining the unanimous, 
and indeed cordial, assent of the House of Commons to a resolution 
directing that ''immediate steps should be taken to ensure in this 
country the fuU and accurate collection and publication of labor 
statistics ". This resolution, the first of the kind oyer passed or even 
proposed in this country, was at once acted on by Mr. Mundella, 
who was then President of the Board of Trade; and in the brief 
tenure of office which remained to him he, in concert with Dr. E. 
GifEen, who has shown great interest in the question, took the initial 
steps to organise a department of the Board of Trade specially 
charged with the duty of collecting and publishing statistics relating 
to labor. One of Mr. Mundella's latest official acts was to appoint 
Mr. John Burnett, then the well-known secretary to the Society of 
Amalgamated Engineers, as labor correspondent, or collector of statis- 
tics, to the new department. On Lord Stanley of Preston's accession 
to office he at once took up the matter in willing spirit, and with 

> See Our Corner, March, 1886. 
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great personal courtesy to myself manifested a full desire to give 
complete effect to the spirit of the resolution I had carried ; and a 
memorandum has been issued under his direction explaining the 
excellent arrangements already made by the Board of Trade. These 
include, first, the publication, which it is hoped will take place next 
April or May, of a volume expected to be bulky and elaborate, con- 
taining a variety of statistics relating to wages paid in a large number 
of the principal trades of this country. Some of these statistics have 
already been published by the Board of Trade, but have been some- 
what overlooked in its large triennial volume of miscellaneous statis- 
tics ; others are scattered through various Parliamentary .blue books. 
These, with other reliable and authentic, though unofficial, statistics, 
win, the Board of Trade believes, in its first volume "furnish a 
tolerably complete picture of the progress of the community in respect 
of the earnings of the wage-receiving classes " during the past half 
century. [The first work under this branch will be an account of 
the statistics of Trades Unions.] The Board of Trade proposes 

** To supplement these statistics by similar statistics regarding foreign 
countries which have been published from time to time in the reports of 
her IVIiifesty's Secretaries of Legation and Consuls, or which the Board of 
Trade may be able to compile from the official pubhcations of foreign 
governments in their possession, with the assistance to some extent of 
unofficial records containing authentic data," 

''To collect and arrange similar statistics relating to the savings and 
general conditions of the same classes, the prices of commodities, and other 
matters in which the masses of the community are vitally interested. 

" To make immediate arrangements for obtaining from time to time in 
future a fuller record of wages, with special reference to hours of labor 
slackness or abundance of employment, and the proportion of the wages- 
receiving classes at each rate of wage or earnings, than has yet been 
procured in this country, and for the regular collection and pubHcation of 
such statistics from time to time. 

** The resulting publications, containing digests of the data under this 
head, ought to be annual if possible. The first pubUcation would, of course, 
be the most difficult, but the regular labor afterwards would still be very 
heavy. 

''To collect and arrange statistics as to prices, production, cost of 
living, and other matters, which could either be embodied in the volume 
containing a record of wages, or be published separately, as may be foimd 
convenient. The same with an annual summary relating to wages, prices, 
etc., in foieign countries. 

" It will be expedient in the course of this work to pubHsh numerous 
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papers containing iuformationof immediate practical use to those interested, 
and the Board of Trade propose to issue such papers, as well as annual 
reports and statistical volumes." 

It is clear that to be useful in cases of wage dispute, the publica- 
don should be at least annual, and I assume that, in accordance with 
the promise made by Lord Eandolph Churchill to Mr. Caleb Wright, 
M.P., as to other blue books, copies of all these publications would 
be furnished gratis to the various free libraries through the kingdom. 

While, as will be seen by reference to my previous paper, and to 
jny speech in " Hansard 'V^arch 2nd, 1886, the arrangements of the 
Board of Trade do not go to the full length of furnishing the full 
details stated by me as part of the work of my proposed Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, yet I gather from communication with the Govern- 
ment that, without expressing assent to the whole of my desire, there 
is no indisposition on the part of the President of the Board of Trade 
to more fully carry out my plan than has yet been done, if the House 
of Commons will sanction the necessary expenditure. 

I asked for statistics on the following heads : 

*U. Character and number of each character of the various industries of 
the United Kingdom ; number of persons and amount of capital employed in 
eachy specifying when any of these industries are increasing or diminishing, 
and whether and why any special industry is limited to any particular localities , 
and the reasonsy if hnown^ for such local limitation, 

" 2. The hazardous nature or otherwise of each class of industry, with the 
results to life^ limhs, general health, and habits of life in each industry, giving 
also particulars as to laborers* dwellings, and whether held from employers, and 
on what conditions, 

"■3. How many cases of exploitation in each industry by limited liability 
companies or other corporations, with their subscribed and actually paid-up 
capital, and profit or loss, distinguishing cases where workers to any extent share 
profits. 

** 4. The minimum, maximum, and average amounts of capital embarked in 
each industry, distinguishing fixed and fioating capital ; the raw material used 
the gross wages paid, tlie value of manufactures produced, the gross and net 
profit. 

'* 5. The individual wages paid in each industry, distinguishing men, 
women, boys, and girls, and specifying highest, lowest, and average wage ; 
also whether wage paid weekly or at longer periods, and in latter case whether 
company^ 8 shops exist; also showing longest, shortest, and average number of 
hours* work per day, and the industries in which there is both day and nigtit 
work ; and showing the average duration of employment in each industry 
during each year. Cost of, and nature of, living, including rent, food, 
clothing, necessaries, and luxuries; specifying the cases {I) in which the earnings 
of individuals, and of families, where more than one individual was wage-earner 
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in a family i were large enough to leave a surplus beyond fair subsistence; (2) in 
which the family subsisted without incwrring debt or receiving poor law relief; 
(3) in which the earnings did not equal cost of subsistence; showing what trades 
and friendly societies exist in connexion with various industries ; with the 
amount of subscriptions and accumulated capital of each, with annual 
amounts spent in strikes, sick, and other relief, and whether such societies 
are registered under the Friendly Societies* Acts ; number of unionists and 
non-unionists in each trade ; comparative states of trades in which unions 
exist extensively as against those having no unions. Amounts of savings 
banks deposits, and occupations of depositors," 

The parts italicised involve subjects which the Board of Trade 
have not yet adopted, and on some of them it is possible there may 
be hostility on the part of the Government to my requirements, though 
on nearly every branch the task has already been undertaken by some 
or all of the several Bureaus of Labor Statistics now in full operation 
in the United States of America. While believing that all I have 
asked for is vital in the interest of the workers, I fully admit that 
what has been already undertaken by the Board of Trade is more 
than I expected at the outset, and I recognise the enormous labor 
involved in the compilations actually contemplated by the Government. 

No less than 60,000 schedule forms have been already sent out to 
employers of labor to fill in. The one for cotton manufacture is eight 
pages of twelve columns to the page, and is admirably framed. I 
venture to hope that both employers and employed, in ev^ry branch 
of industry, will voluntarily aid in furnishing the information required, 
and that it will not be necessary to resort to compulsory enactment in 
this respect. I believe that the information will be useful to both 
the wage payers and the wage earners, but all must freely help the 
Government by honest and full returns. I am afraid that there may 
be a little disposition to regard the work of the Bureau as inquisitorial, 
but this objection attaches to the census enquiry, and there is really 
nothing asked as to which information ought to be withheld. 

This Labor Statistics Bureau should be a department on the infor- 
mation furnished by which workmen and employers might rely with 
equal confidence. It ought to be able at any rate to prevent the 
struggle between labor and capital from being embittered by the 
blunders of ignorance. It ought to render impossible such wide dif- 
ferences as to matters of fact, as were shown to exist amongst earnest 
speakers at the London Industrial Eemuneration Conference. 

Charles Bkadlatjgh. 
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{Concluded from p. 272.) 
Now this growth of municipal Socialism, visible on all hands, cannot 
continue without a corresponding growth over a wider area, the area 
of the State. Already in the Post Office there is the beginning of 
the Socialism of the State ; here the State has taken upon itseK the 
functions of collecting and distributing the letters of the whole com- 
munity ; similarly it has taken in hand the business of telegraphing, 
and is taking that of conveying parcels; the superior certainty and 
celerity of the State carriage of parcels are being widely recognised, 
and the business is rapidly growing. Who now hesitates, if he wants 
to send a small parcel from London to Dundee, between the means of 
conveyance directed by the State, and those controlled by "private 
enterprise " ? Nor is it, as has been suggested, any argument against 
the Socialistic character of the Post Office that the charge made varies 
with the weight carried ; Sociedism estimates the value of a thing by 
the amount of human labor required to produce it, and those who 
require the expenditure of more human labor for their service must 
in exchange give more of their own labor, that is, of the results 
thereof. Socialism implies the equal exchange of equal amounts of 
labor, and only forbids that a third party who adds nothing should 
make a profit out of the exchange. It does not mean the distribu- 
tion of everything in equal proportions, without any regard to what 
each one does. Nor is it necessary to Socialism that all the details 
of a business concern with many branches should be arranged from 
a single State centre. .The Post Office, which is a State institution, 
is not governed in its minute details from St. Martin's-le-Grand. 
Prom the centre come certain laws and regulations which all must 
observe ; but it is not the State which chooses the country postmen ; 
it is not the State which controls the minutiae of the individual 
letter-carrier. He takes his orders from the postmaster of his dis- 
trict, and not from the Postmaster-General. Aid so, in all kinds of 
business, under Socialism, there will be group after group, co-ordinate 
with each other, each being related to the wider group next above it ; 
and the individual laborer would come into contact with his own 
group, not with the central executive. But we can see in the Post 
Office organisation the enormous gain of a central unifying power. 
"When a great political speech is to be delivered, to telegraph which 
over the country would utterly overtax a local staff, then the central 
body steps in to supply the sudden demand, and affords the help 
necessary for the due discharge of the public service. While industry is' 
under individual control, we have industrial anarchy ; in one place 
there are too many workers, in another too few, and equilibrium is 
only attained after much friction and much siAering, to be again 
overthrown by the next fluctuation. But with a central regulative 
body, supply may be made to meet demand, and what is now done by 
the Post Office in a single branch would be done in all departments of 
industry. Then labor would be organised without waste and without 
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excess, and wliile laborers would be as free as Post-Office clerks are 
now, all profits made would come back to the nation as a whole ; so 
that instead of individualistic gain there would be corporate good and 
corporate advantage everywhere. Eadicals recognise the utility of 
the State collection and distribution of one kind of article — ^letters. 
Is there any difference in principle between the State collecting the 
letters of a district and collecting the goods manufactured in it ? 
between distributing the letters and distributing the goods? In 
the latter case it would not need to do as much as it does with the 
letters ; it delivers them at individual houses ; it would only need to 
deliver the goods at district stores. Under such conditions, there 
would be no more fruit rotting in Yorkshire because its sale would 
not pay the cost of carriage, while high prices were being paid for 
similar fruit in London ; no more railway charges and middleman's 
profits eating up the whole price paid by the consumer. 

Badicals, again, are to a great extent in favor of placing aU the 
means of communication under State control. Many Eadicals demand 
that all tramcars, omnibuses, and hackney carriages plying in a town 
shall be transferred to the municipality of the town, and that the rail- 
ways shall be acquired by the State. Here once more Eadicals desire 
that representative bodies shall acquire property and administer it for 
the general advantage; that any gains accruing shall go into the 
general exchequer; that public good, not private gain, shall be 
sought. But every step which simstitutes agents of the community 
for men working for individual gain is a step towards Socialism ; and 
when Eadicals have taken all the steps the Socialistic State will exist. 

If we pass from these general questions of administration to the 
economic question of the production and distribution of wealth, we 
shall find that many Eadicals go half-way to Socialism. And here let 
me point out that my friend Mr. Bradlaugh is attacking a very crude 
presentment of Socialism when he defines it as " the theory and the 
scheme which denies all individual property, which denounces indi- 
vidual effort for individual gain, and afltens that society organised as 
the State should own all wealth, protect all labour, and compel the 
equal distribution of all produce. A Socialistic State would be a State 
in which everything would be held in conmion, in which the labor of 
each individual would be protected and controlled by the State, to 
which would belong all results of such labor." Socialism does not 
deny ** all individual property " ; it would leave a man in full pos- 
session of his share of the value he and his fellow-laborers had pro- 
duced. It denounces "individual effort for individual gain" when 
the individual utilises other people's efforts for his individual gain ; 
and it points out that when many co-operate to produce no one man 
should claim the common product as his. It does not affirm that the 
State should "own all wealth", but that it should own the raw material 
and the means of production. It does affirm that the State should 
protect all labor, and it affirms further that the present State performs 
that primary function extremely badly. It does not affirm that the 
State should compel the equal distribution of all produce, nor of any 
produce, but seeks to secure to the worker the value he creates, leaving 
nim free to exchange the results of his labor as he will. Nor does the 
Socialist ask that " everything should be held in common ", but that 
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those things only shall be held in common the possession of which by 
individuals enables them to enslave their fellows, and to force others 
to work for their advantage. To say that Socialists desire to destroy 
all property because they would vest the ownership of land and capital 
in the community, is as misleading as it would be to say that Eadicals 
desire to destroy all order because they say that legislative power 
should be vested in the representatives of the people and not in an 
autocratic sovereign. Take the numerous suggestions put forward by 
representative Socialists, such as Bebel, that men should be paid for 
their work by labor-notes, or by some symbol of exchange, repre- 
senting the labor given by the individual. Those labor-notes would 
represent so much time given to labor. The recipient would own these 
notes ; he might save them, spend them, waste them ; one thing only 
he would not be able to do with them — buy men whose labor should 
be annexed by him for his own profit. 

I have already pointed out that we do not propose that the labor 
of every individual citizen should be directed by a central body ; but 
even were it true that such were our proposal, I fail to see that the 
liberty of the worker would be narrower then than it is now. Why 
would it be worse to have one's labor controlled by the State than to 
have it controlled by the individual employer ? A workman does not 
control his labor now ; he must sell it for what he can get for it. His 
labor is controlled by the individual manufacturer, who controls it for 
his own advantage ; whereas the State would control it for the cor- 
porate advantage in which the worker would share. But it is, of 
course, not practicable that the State, as a whole, should direct and 
control the labor of each individual. For what is the State ? It is the 
people, organised as a community. As a whole, the State could not 
control the labor of each citizen ; but when the people are organised 
in groups of workers, each group can very well control its own labor, 
and elect its own superintendents, as well as elect such representatives 
as might be necessary to constitute boards of management to keep 
group in touch with group. The Trades Unions have in them the 
germs of the necessary organisation. If every miner were in the 
Miners' Union, then that union, with its branches in every coal 
district, would be the body which would immediately control the 
production of coal in a Socialistic State. Can Radicals, who have 
fostered Trades Unions and urged the workers to combine, oppose a 
development of them ? Can they, who have so preached self-reliance 
and self-government, maintain that men must always work for masters, 
and that they are not competent to control their own labor and to 
regulate their own production ? 

Again, the Socialist declaration that private property in land should 
be abolished is endorsed by the majority of Radicals in principle, 
however much some may falter in carrying it into practice. The evils 
that result to the community from the soil on which it lives being 
owned by a class are patent even to careless observation. We see the 
increase of a town population drive up rents, and the owners of the 
soil growing wealthier and wealthier without any exertion of theirs 
contnbuting to their swelling revenues. They are able to levy a 
cumulative tax on industry, and to grow fat in idleness while others 
grow lean in toil. And if we seek the reason why some should be 
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placed in a position of such huge advantage, we often find that it is 
because they are at the end of a long line, at the beginning of which 
stands a man who got the land by force or fraud. And seeking 
further, we find that the laws protecting the monopoly are laws which 
were made by the people who profited by it, so that the laws by which 
landlords hold the land are laws made by landlords. It is as though 
a minority of thieves, getting the upper hand, made laws legalising 
robber}^ ; and it is time that the people, now that legislative power is 
theirs, should repeal the laws which legalise wrong, and should assume 
the collective ownership of the soil. The State should be the only 
landowner. 

It does not, however, follow from State ownership that the whole 
land of a country should be controlled from its metropolis. It would 
be better that municipalities should hold the land in towns, and local 
boards in agricultur^ districts, than that the State for landholding 
purposes should be concentrated too much, centralised too severely. 
If a municipality held the land on which a town was built, all rents 
would go into the municipal exchequer, and they would be used for 
the benefit of the town instead of for the enrichment of an idle 
landlord. Now, a good many Eadicals are at one with Socialists on 
this point, and in what position is the Eadical who is in favor of the 
State being the only landlord ? He is a long way on the road to 
Socialism, half-way towards it at least, since Socialism demands the 
abolition of private property in land and capital. If the Eadical 
already goes so far as to desire the abolition of private property 
in land, it is not wonderful that Socialists should look forward 
to his taking the other step, the abolition of private property in 
capital. 

For the reasons which lead the Socialists to desire the abolition of 
private property in capital are cogent, and are such as must appeal to 
the unpropertied classes of the community. A man who does not 
inherit land or capital can only live by the sale of his labor, and he 
must sell his labor for what it will fetch. The price he can get for 
it depends on population — ^the number competing for work — and on 
the cost of living. If a man can earn a bare subsistence by the sale 
of his labor, he will sell it. Competition among employers may drive 
up the rate of wages for a while, for the profit made out of men's 
labor maj'- be so great that it becomes worth while to "throw away a 
herring to catch a whale ". But wage ever tends to fall to the cost 
of living, and will continue to do so as long as there are employers 
and employed. The amount of a man's wage is not fixed by the value 
he produces by his labor ; the same value may be produced by each of 
two workers, and the wage paid may differ considerably. The boot 
and shoe trade in Northamptonshire offers an apt illustration of this 
bearing of the cost of living on wage. It is complained in the town 
of Northampton that much of the boot- and shoe-making for which 
the district is famous is now being carried on in the villages round, 
because the goods can be produced there more cheaply than in the 
town. Now it is clear that the goods produced in the villages are as 
valuable as those produced in the town : the same amount of human 
labor is put into the shoes and boots produced. If the value of men's 
work infiuenced their wage, the country workers would receive a wage 
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equal to that paid in the town. But the wage varies with the cost of 
living. Rent is lower in the country, and living is cheaper, so a man 
will take less money for his labor, the wage duly sinking to subsis- 
tence level. And much above that level it can never permanently rise. 

Going a step further, we can see that the production by the laborer 
of a much greater value than he receives as wage is the condition of 
his employment. The employer does not hire a man for his amuse- 
ment ; he hires him that he may make something out of him. The 
employers are often spoken of as the benefactors of labor, but this 
view is a decidedly topsy-turvey one. Is it not the laborer who bene- 
fits the employer, rather than the employer the laborer ? The laborer 
works hard aU his life for wage, and deems himseK lucky if he saves 
enough to keep himseK out of the workhouse in his old age and to bury 
him decently. The employer builds his grand house, and his stables, 
and his hothouses, and leaves a fortune made in trade to his heirs. On 
which side is the benefit ? Which is the benefactor ? Is it not labor 
which benefits the employer ; labor which makes bare subsistence for 
itself and heaps up wealth for another. If one man is to make a 
profit, another man must make a loss. Wealth is only made by hard 
himian labor, and the profit made by the employer is the measure of 
the loss suffered by the workmen. Granted that wages may be forced 
up a little by combination, yet so long as a profit is made out of the 
worker so long will he have less than he ought to have. It is said that 
employers work, and in so far as the employer contributes to the value 
of the product just so far has he also a right to share in the total value 
produced. Working employers have a right to remuneration, but the 
remuneration should be based on the value they add to the product, 
and should not consist of profit made by annexing part of the value 
made by others. As a matter of fact, a large number of the owners of 
capital do not work at aU : they invest their capital, or have it invested 
for them, and they live on the interest they draw from it — mere idlers 
existing on the work of others. As long as one class can prey upon 
another, so long will it prey ; and the propertied classes will live on 
the unpropertied for just so long as the latter will submit to the 
burden. Capital is made by labor, by associated labor, and can only 
exist where men co-operate for a common end ; surely it is not un- 
reasonable to demand that that which is produced by common labor 
shall be under common control. No individual should have the right 
to monopolise the result of associated labor for his own personal advan- 
tage, for his own personal gain. Under the system proposed by 
Socialism, in which the means of production would be under common 
control — that is, in which each trade would own for use the machinery 
needed in the trade — under that system only can be stopped the con- 
stant war between capital and labor, for under it co-operating, seK- 
ruling workers would be substituted for masters and men. 

I have already suggested that imder Socialism each trade would 
form a Trade Union, each such Union controlling its own industry. 
These Unions will need to be kept in touch with each other by a 
central Industrial Board, to which each will elect a reprei/entative. A 
step has been taken towards making such a Board possible by the 
establishment, on Charles Bradlaugh's initiative, of a Labor Bureau, 
which will collate the statistics relating to the various trades, and will 
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so render possible a regulation of industry where at present we have 
blind and aimless competition. 

It is said that any regulation of industry means slavery ; that the 
State will say to a man, go and do so and so. Not so. There is no 
reason why, xinder Socialism, a man should not be as free to choose 
his work as he is now. If there were too many in one particular 
trade then, as now, some would have to choose another. There might 
be a rush to one industry, and some would have to take other work ; 
but the advantage would lie in the central Board, able to say where 
labor was wanted, so doing away with the heart-breaking tramp after 
work which is the lot of so many to-day. 

Socialism is no wild scheme, no Utopia impossible of realisation. 
It is a carefully-reasoned scheme of production, distribution, and 
administration, which it is contended is better than the competitive 
system of to-day. It would put an end to the war of classes, for it 
would substitute a community of workers for the present gradations 
of social rank. It would bid all healthy adults work, but it would 
also give to each leisure to enjoy. And since of all the political 
parties it is the Eadicals only who claim liberty and equality for all, 
who admit no hereditary rights, who demand from all discharge of 
social duty, who base society on justice, not on privilege, who look to 
reason as guide, and not to authority, therefore it is to them that the 
Socialists must naturally turn for alliance, seeking to march with them 
against the common foe. Anote Besant. 



^atvifiti^ii %0 ^vi^ittnliit^ 



CHAPTEE I. 

Theresa and Dennis Macartney had been married barely three 
months when there occurred one of those terrible dynamite outrages 
which make just men sad and thoughtful and frighten timid ones 
into excessive harshness, against not only the real criminals,' but any 
whom they connect, be it ever so remotely, with the crime. The 
Macartneys had a pretty little house in a northern suburb of London, 
and the sunshine of a bright autumn morning seemed to lend 
additional cheeriness to the room in which the husband and wife 
were about to sit down to breakfast. The meal looked fresh and 
tempting, and the young people healthy enough and happy enough to 
enjoy it. 

Before commencing, however, Dennis took up the paper, and read 
there of the awful crime committed overnight : a public building had 
been destroyed, two children injured — one of them very seriously — 
and the lives of a number of unoffending holiday folk endangered. 
As Dennis read out these particulars to his wife, his face clouded 
over : "Poor old Ireland," he exclaimed after a pause, "this will bo 
put down to your account also, and 'tis you who will have to pay the 
penalty of this coward's work. All our labor is thrown away ; all is 
tindone in a moment ! "We strive and toil to open English eyes to the 
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cruelty and injustice with. wHch. Ireland is and has been treated ; we 
feel we are succeeding ; English statesmen promise to bring forward 
land measures ; prominent men are calling attention to the condition 
of the Irish peasantry, saying that it is England's disgrace that the 
sister isle should be steeped in such depths of misery and suffering ; 
there are even growing hopes of seK-govemment ; Irish wrongs and 
English oppression are beginning to be admitted on all sides, when, 
with an explosion, with a cowar<2y, useless crime like this ", he con- 
tinued, with increasing vehemence, ** sympathy with Ireland dis- 
appears from the breasts of all save a few, and rancorous hatred comes 
instead ! There will be a general outcry against the Irish, and in 
place of laws of alleviation temperately discussed we shall have laws 
of force uproariously insisted on, laws which will drive starving men 
to madness." 

Dennis ]!4^acartney was himself the son of Irish peasants, and no 
one knew better than he the dreadful miseries they endured. The 
final episode of his peasant life was of too terrible a nature to be ever 
forgotten, or even for its memory to become dimmed. Save of these 
last hours, however, his recollections were indistinct enough ; a vague 
Temembrance of constant hunger ; little or no clothes ; a cottage which 
let in the rain and wind ; his father who sometimes told him stories 
and always had a merry smile and gay word for him ; his dear sad 
mother, and the babies who died : these flitted indistinctly before his 
mental vision ; they all belonged to the far away time before he was 
eight years old. 

The winter which brought Dennis' seventh year to an end was very 
severe ; snow and rain followed one another with relentless precision, 
and frosts came to pinch and nip the starving poor in their damp, 
sodden shanties. That winter, Dennis remembered, there was a new 
baby for him to nurse, and the father fell sick. He was ill a long, 
long time, and several times while he lay in bed the ** driver "^ came 
and spoke loudly and harshly, tiU the sick man's eyes gleamed, and 
his face flushed purple. Then, too, Dennis' mother wept bitterly. 

One morning Dennis was standing near the broken doorway trying 
to stiH the baby's cries, and at the same time to amuse himself by 
watching the snow falling, so ceaselessly, so noiselessly, and with such 
white softness, when suddenly the driver stood in front of him with a 
red-coated soldier at his side ; behind these stood twenty more soldiers, 
and close round crowded the neighbors, men, women, and children. 
Dennis stood staring stupidly. The thick carpet of snow had deadened 
the noise of their feet, and at first the boy could only look and wonder 
in a half-dazed fashion. The driver pushed him roughly aside and 
entered. 

"When the mother saw the man and the officer in the doorway she 
gave them a half frightened greeting, but as soon as her eye, travel- 
ling beyond these two, f efl upon the score of soldiers drawn up outside, 
she threw up her hands with a gesture of despair and uttered a most 
piteous cry. She understood what of course the child had not thought 
of : they were to be evicted; the agent had brought these soldiers to pro- 

^ In certam difitricts in Ireland^ the landlord's agent is significantly known as 
the*' driver". 
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tect him from the anger of the surrounding peasantry, while he turned 
her sick husband out into the snow, while he drove her children and 
herself out into the cold, while he imroofed this cottage which had 
been their only shelter ! The poor woman threw hersefi down in the 
snow at the feet of the officer in command, and clasping his knees, 
implored him to give her time, "a week! a few days! till to-morrow!" 
The doctor had said that her husband could not live out the twenty- 
four hours, and she implored the officer in heart-rending accents to let 
the dying man die in peace in his bed with a roof to shelter him from 
the driving snow. 

The soldier shook his head ; " My poor woman, I am very sorry, 
but I have my orders and must do my duty — unless — *' he hesitated 
and looked inquiringly at the agent. 

** You have your instructions ", answered the latter coldly. 

"Yes. I have my orders and am bound to carry them out; I 
cannot help you." 

Having said this the officer turned abruptly away from Dennis' 
mother, who had continued kneeling in the snow, although her anxious 
upturned face and thinly-covered form were ^eady whitening with 
the fast falling flakes. 

"With a moan, " not loud, but deep ", but without further entreaty 
or word of any kind the woman rose, and shaking the snow from her 
clothes, went to her husband's bedside and tried to make the most of 
the scanty coverings. 

"Get this job over quickly," said the officer sharply, "my men 
can't stand here in the snow all day ". 

At a sign from the agent, two rough-looking men entered the 
cottage and lifted the poor bed out into the ever-falling snow. The 
snow-flakes touched the sick man's closed eyelids lightly and coldly, 
like the kisses of death ; he moved restlessly and opened his eyes. 
" Mary, Mary," he cried, clutching his wife's ready hand and trying 
to raise himself ; " Mary ! the red coats ! what is it ? " He followed 
the direction of his wife's eyes and saw the men already at work on 
the roof. The dying man gave a terrible shriek of mingled fury and 
despair, a convulsive shiver shook his frame, and he fell back — dead. 
The women standing around began a piteous wail; amongst the 
men there was an ominous murmuring, and scowling looks which 
would have boded ill to the driver had he not had those twenty rifles 
at his back. He harshly bade the men and women to cease their 
noise and begone. At this there was silence ; and then they lingeringly 
departed, none daring to offer a shelter to the homeless ones ; none 
daring to stay to utter a word of sympathy. For who could say how- 
soon the agent might not put one of them in Mary's place ? were they 
not all equally in his hands ? 

Dennis remembered how his mother had bade him go to the priest 
and tell him of his father's death. When he got to the house — still 
carrying the baby — the housekeeper bade him come into the kitchen 
and wait there awhile. She gave him a basin of warm soup to drink, 
and, taking the baby from him, carried it to the Are, and chafed its 
tiny frozen limbs. Presently his mother came; they must go to Cork, 
she said: there was someone she knew there who would help her. 
They must start at once, for they had many a mile to walk, and the 
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days werb short. Dennis vividly remembered that weary, silent tramp 
through the snow — ^the mother only speaking once or twice to say a 
word of comfort to the boy at her side or the babe at her breast. 

It was dark ere they reached Cork, and then somehow they failed 
to find the friend they sought. Poor mother ! How plainly Dennis 
could recall her wan, grief-stricken face, with its features pinched by 
hunger and sorrow ! After her first burst of grief at her husband's 
manner of dying had subsided, she had contrived to keep a calm, and 
towards Dennis even a cheerful, exterior, but when, at the end of their 
long and painful walk, she could not find her friend, then the madness 
of despair seemed to seize upon her, and she began to talk fast, 
wildly, and incoherently. She spoke of the sunshine and green fields ; 
of the well spread tables of Ballin House, and the good dinner they 
had just had. She seemed to think that her dead husband was yet 
alive and walking at her side, for she often turned and spoke to him, 
and seemed to hear his replies. The baby cried, but she hardly 
heeded it. At length Dennis, who had led his unresisting mother 
under the shelter of a high wall, stumbled, and, overcome by weariness 
and a feeling of drowsiness, was unable to rise again. He had a 
dreamy recollection of his mother sinking down in the snow beside 
him, and of nestling closely up to her. 
All that day and all that night the snow fell without ceasing. 



CHAPTEE II. 

Dennis awoke to find himself in bed in the military hospital, and 
unable to turn for pain. After a while he was told how he had been 
found by a party of soldiers on their rounds, relieving guard. He, 
his baby sister, and his mother, were discovered huddled up together 
in the snow under the barrack wall, all apparently &ozen to death. 
Every effort to restore animation to the babe and its mother was in 
vain; with the boy there was better success, and he was carefully, 
even tenderly, nursed back to life and health in the hospital. 

When Dennis was pronounced well enough to leave, a private came 
and took him to the officers' quarters. Here he saw the same officer 
whom he had seen on that dreadful day which suddenly rendered him 
fatherless, motherless, homeless. He looked the boy all over, and 
then, with soldier-like abruptness, asked, " What is your name ? ". 

" Dennis Macartney" was the answer, given with a half -frightened 
air in consequence of the scrutiny and sharp question. 

**Well, Dennis Macartney, I have been making inquiries about 
you, and I find that you have neither father nor mother, friends nor 
home — that's about the state of the case, eh ? Would you like to go 
to school ? Don't know ? Well, it's not to be supposed you should 
know, never having been. You shall try it, but mind if you don't 
like it you shan't stop. So that's a promise. Be a good boy. Good- 
bye ! " With that the officer patted the boy on the head, slipped half- 
a-crown into his hand, and hurriedly quitted the room, leaving Dennis 
in a state of amaze. 

A few days later he was taken to England. He was not put in 
a boarding school, but was taken to a country town and lodged with 
some poor people, from whose cottage he was sent every day to school. 
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For nearly six years Dennis lived the happy, careless, tmeventful life 
of most boys; Ms only excitements the usual ones belonging to a 
school, and the periodical visits of Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Jenkins was the 
man who had brought him from Ireland, and was apparently in the 
confidence of Dennis' officer, for he made all the necessary arrange- 
ments for the boy's lodging, clothing, and schooling. He refused to 
give any name but his own, and the only address he gave was that of 
a London firm of solicitors. However, no one except Dennis concerned 
himself greatly about the matter, for Mr. Jenkins paid in advance, and 
when people hold the substance of money in their hands they do not 
hank;er much after the shadow of a name. 

When Dennis had reached the age of fourteen he received a com- 
munication direct from his benefactor ; it was a letter couched in the 
following stiff phrases and set terms : 

"When I took you away from Ireland, I at the same time took 
upon myself a certain responsibility as to your future well-being. Mr. 
Jenkins tells me that you have not entirely neglected your past oppor- 
tunities, and therefore I am inclined to give you a final one of learning 
a prdlession. You are now at an age to choose your future means of 
earning your livelihood ; I give you a week to consider your choice, 
and then Mr. Jenkins wiU attend to hear your decision. I will pay all 
that is necessary for the acquirement of the trade or profession you 
may choose, and will support you until you are twenty-one, but will 
pay no debts that you may contract ; therefore I advise you to contract 
none. When you are twenty-one, Mr. Jenkins will bring you £100, 
and after that you will hear from me no more." 

Dennis had lately been several times into the composing-room of a 
neighboring printing establishment, and had admired the celerity 
with which the men set up and ** diss"ed the type, and various other 
points connected with the art of printing ; so he at once elected to 
be a compositor. He was taken to London and apprenticed to a good 
city firm, and was in due time turned out a skilled workman. 

A few days after he had finished his apprenticeship, Mr. Jenkins 
brought him the £100. As it was his farewell visit he unbent a little 
from that stiff formaliiy which seemed common to master and man. 

" Well ! you have grown a fine strapping lad now, and no mistake ! " 
He gazed at Dennis with a benevolent air full of pride and satisfaction, 
as though he had personally superintended the laying on of the last 
few inches. ** Ah me ! what a difference now and when me and the 
master first saw you with your poor father and mother and the babby. 
What a poor starved little mortal you were then. No wonder the 
master took pity on you ! " 

"Why does your master not let me know his name?" Dennis 
asked. " I have no doubt that I should be able to find it out without 
great difficulty, but as he seems to wish to keep it concealed, I don't 
like to. Why does he not want me to know it ? " 

"'Cause he's ashamed to, to be sure," answered Mr. Jenkins 
concisely. ^ 

" * Ashamed ' ! " Dennis repeated, astonished and indignant, his 
fiery young blood suddenly at a white heat. "Ashamed of having 
done a good action to a despised Irish boy! Take back to your 
master his £100, and tell him I will work and work, early and late. 
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late and early, until I have repaid him at least the money portion of 

the debt I owe him ; for the rest " 

"There, there: softly, my lad, softly," interrupted Mr. Jenkins, 
laughing : " there is no call to work yourself up into a tantrum. Not 
but what I like to see spirit, mind, when there's occasion for it, only 
there isn't any occasion now. The master's not the man to be 
ashamed of having lent a helping hand to anyone, much less to such 
a fine young fellow as youVe turned out ; but," dropping his voice, 
** you see, he's ashamed that there was any necessity for such a helping 
hand — there, that's the truth, the cat's out of the bag now. The 
master and me's in the service, you know ; and of course we pride 
ourselves on always being commanded for the right ; now, when we 
were ordered to protect a brute whilst he turned a dying man and a 
woman and children out in the snow to die, somehow it went against 
the grain, and by no manner of reasoning could we put ourselves in 
the right. When, d'ye-see, the master befriended one of the children, 
that was tantamount to saying that he had been commanded to do 
such an evil thing that he must needs set it right himself — in, fact 
that he knew better than those who commanded him, and that would 
never do, for what would become of discipline ? " 



CHAPTEE III. 

By dint of hard work Dennis had so far been very successful in 
his career. He was now about twenty-five years old, and of a bright 
and happy nature. He had a printing establishment of his own, 
and had in addition tried his hand at journalism; he was editor 
of one journal, called the Irish Dial, and contributor to several others. 

It was only natural that a bright and energetic young Irishman 
like Dennis, one, moreover, with such sad and awful memories, should be 
full of zeal and ardor in Ireland's cause. He was a member of the 
Irish Liberation League, and used every effort to awaken public 
sympathy in England in order to bring about a better state of things 
for poor old Ireland. The Irish Liberation League had for its object 
**the liberation of Ireland from the yoke of slavery imposed upon her 
by her English conquerors ". On one half of the card of membership 
fair Ireland was represented prone upon the ground with her neck 
'neath the foot of haughty Britannia : this was " Present " ; on the 
other England, "Wales, Scotland, and Ireland were represented stand- 
ing together with joined hands upon equal ground: this was "Future". 
Some members of the League were, as might be expected in any 
society, rather violent in their utterances. Dennis, who had always 
in his mind the unknown Englishman's kindnei^s towards himself, 
was, with a few others, constantly urging upon the more violent mem- 
bers that they ought rather to win Englishmen over to a recognition 
of the wrongs they had done Ireland, than to alienate their sympathy 
by terrible words and terrible deeds. The journal editei by Dennis 
Macartney chronicled all the sayings and doings of the League, and 
was generally looked upon as its official organ. 

The other occupant of the breakfast room, Theresa Macartney, 
Dennis' wife, was a girl of nineteen. Dennis first met her two or 
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three years before wlien lie was on a holiday ramble in the country. 
Her mother was dead, and she then lived alone with her father, who 
was a learned and scholarly, but also a soured and imsuccessf ul man. 
The life of Theresa Aldis, thus spent alone with her father, had 
none of the gaiety customary to girlhood, but was full of shadow 
and gloom, so that the joyous young Irishman came into it like a 
glow of warm sunshine. She felt herself grow and expand in his 
love, and in return loved him with most passionate tenderness. John 
Aldis never caressed his daughter by word or look, and always 
repelled every demonstration of afEection on her part, so that the 
whole power of loving that the girl possessed was concentrated in her 
love for Dennis Macartney. At first Mr. Aldis, imwilling to lose so 
useful a companion as he had trained Theresa to be, refused to 
give his consent to her marriage. He would not let his daughter 
marry ** an Irishman ". Dennis flamed up at this, and was for a little 
time furious and indignant, but when he reflected that it was Theresa 
he wanted to marry and not her father he calmed down, and perse* 
veringly renewed his suit in spite of Mr. Aldis' cold looks. The 
young folks won a qualified consent at last; they were allowed to 
consider themselves ** engaged", but no date might be fixed for the 
marriage. This for a while was quite sufficient for the lovers, and, 
before they had time to grow very discontented at the prospect of 
an indefinitely postponed union, Mr. Aldis died. Not very long 
afterwards Theresa and Dennis married, and, as they were both 
industrious people with plenty to occupy them, their honeymoon as 
yet showed no signs of being on the wane. 

In his first glance at the newspaper, Dennis Meicartney had rapidly 
taken in the awful and cowardly nature of the outrage, and he now 
sat down to carefully read all the details. He mechanically drank 
the cup of coffee his wife put beside him, then set it down and pushed 
it away. ** I am sorry, darling," he said, getting up from his chair, 
" I can't stay to finish my breakfast. I must hurry to the office, and 
make more enquiries about this. I hope the * Liberation ' had nothing 
to do with it ; Kavanagh and O'Shea have had something in the wind 
for some time, something they knew I should not approve of, or they 
would have spoken out £ind asked my help, instead of dropping 
mysterious allusions as to the work they were doing for ' Ireland's 
redemption' — but there, mad as they are, they would not be mad 
enough and cowardly enough to be concerned in such a crime as this." 

Directly her husband was gone, Theresa set about removing the 
breakfast things and putting the room in order ; then she went gaily 
about her various household duties. These finished, she got out pens, 
ink, and paper, and with a happy look on her face betook herself to 
the more congenial occupation of helping her husband in his writing. 
First, there were some letters he had dictated to her the night before, 
and then there were some extracts to copy or translate. Theresa not 
only knew two or three languages, but her range of reading was much 
wider than that of the ordinary young girl. Her father had been a 
man of no mean attainments, and had accustomed his daughter to 
read to and with him, and it was not enough for him that she should 
read the words, but she must also understand what she read, and he 
took great pains to explain any difficulties. It was Theresa's delight 
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to use her acquirements in her husband's and Ireland's service, and 
she was never more happily employed than in working for them. 

To-day she had a lot of writing before her, and in the afternoon 
was still so deeply engaged in her work that she did not hear a knock 
at the room door. The servant girl opened the door, but had barely 
time to say "Please 'm, it's Mr. Kavanagh", when a man pushed her 
impatiently aside and entered the room, closing the door behind him. 

A greater contrast could hardly be got together in one room than 
was presented by Theresa and the new comer ; she in her quakerishly 
neat grey dress, and wearing her masses of dark hair coiled in smooth 
plaits round her pretty head, her manner calm and courteous, with 
perhaps a tinge of vexation at the disturbance ; he, whom the maid 
had announced as Mr. Kavanagh, slovenly in dress, with disordered 
hair and untrimmed beard, his eyes and manner full of ill-suppressed 
excitement. 

Theresa had seen Kavanagh at the ** Liberation" meetings, and 
had heard him speak there, but had never been introduced to him. 
She of course concluded he had come to see her husband about the 
dynamite outrage. 

"I am sorry, Mr. Kavanagh," she began pleasantly, "that you 
should not have found Mr. Macartney at home : ho is not generally in 
during the day, he is kept at the office until five or six. Will you 
call later on, or is there any message that I can give him ? " 

" Dennis will be kept later than five or six to-night. I came to 
see you, and not your husband — he's a fine lad, for all he seemed so 
milk-and- watery. " 

" I am glad to hear that my husband meets with your approval ", 
said Theresa, half amused and half nettled at Kavanagh's speech. 
"Perhaps — as you seem to know his plans for this evening — ^you 
bring me some message from him," she added doubtfully. 

"Well, to judge by his looks, I don't suppose that I'm just the 
person he would have chosen as his messenger, but I was the only 
one of us who had the pluck to be present, the others were all 
frightened lest they should be arrested too^". 

"Arrested!" Theresa repeated in a tone of alarm. "I don't 
understand, Mj. Kavanagh : why should * the others ' — whoever they 
may be — be afraid of arrest for being somewhere or other where you 
were with my husband ? ". 

Kavanagh laughed harshly and wildly. 

"Dennis is a dangerous character, Mrs. Macartney, and the 
Government have just made the discovery," he broke off suddenly and 
excitedly. "Didn't the Britishers have a scare last night, though! 
they have had a lessonj they won't forget in a hurry, I can tell you." 

"If you are referring to last night's explosion, I think it was an 
infamous deed, whoever had a hand in it, and I hope they Will meet 
with the punishment they deserve," rejoined Theresa, coldly and 
severely. 

"You do, do you ? " said Kavanagh ferociously, his eyes ablaze, 
" learn then that the first to be punished according to your wish will 
be your husband, Mrs. Macartney. He was arrested at his office this 
morning and brought before the magistrate, who has remanded him 
without bail till Wednesday, to-morrow." 
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" Dennis arrested ! in prison ! oli ! Mr. Kavanagh, you are deceiv- 
ing me, you are taking a mean and cruel revenge upon me because I 
am English, and because — " Theresa added slowly, remembering her 
husband's words about the Irish Liberation League in the morning, 
** you yourself are mixed up in this matter ". 

" How do you know that ? " was the quick response. " Has O'Shea 
or Donelly or — but no, that would be too dangerous. No, Mrs. 
Macartney, that was not a bad guess of yours, but it is your husband 
who turns out to be the prime mover in the affair, and he now lies in 
gaol. He asked me to come and tell you what had happened ; also to 
say he wanted to see you. You are to go to him without delay." 

''He sent you to me with such a message, and you have been 
keeping me all this time ! I will go at once. Where is he ? " 

Kavanagh told her, and offered to accompany her, but Theresa 
refused his escort. She could not bear to have him near her after 
what he had said ; besides, she wanted time to think and realise what 
had happened, so that she might be prepared to meet her husband 
calmly. 

CHAPTEE IV. 

On her way to the prison she bought an evening paper, and the 
first words her eye fell upon, in large type at the head of a column, 
were: "The dynamite outrage. Arrest of the ringleader. Dennis 
Macartney before the magistrate." 

From this report it appeared that Dennis Macartney had been 
arrested on the charge of having incited by means of written and 
spoken words to the commission of deeds of violence generally, and 
further, of having been concerned in the explosion of the previous 
night. Evidence was given that Dennis had addressed a meeting of 
the Irish Liberation League, and had called upon the members to 
" think of the injuries infflcted upon Ireland and her children by the 
English nation. Englishmen used force, let Irishmen answer by 
force. Our starved and enslaved brethren call loudly for vengeance, 
and vengeance shall be theirs". An article in the Irish Dial was 
produced, signed "D.-M.", from which some very violent passages 
were quoted ; there was also a pamphlet by " D. M." whichr was a 
collection of instances of English oppression and Irish suffering, and 
hence likely to infiame the Irish mind. Lastly, a man swore to having 
seen him in the neighborhood of the explosion shortly after it hap- 
pened. 

When Theresa reached the gaol she was conducted down a narrow 
passage and allowed to speak to her husband through the iron bars 
of the cell door, whilst a gaoler walked up and down the passage. 

Dennis seemed cheerful enough, and treated the evidence against 
him with scorn. He said laugMngly that he would be sure to be 
"home to tea", on the following day. Theresa too, after a little, 
began to feel easier and to look upon this imprisonment of her husband 
as a mistake, unpleasant enough, to be sure, but to be remedied on 
the morrow. Suddenly Dennis dropped the light and jesting tone he 
had been using and said, "A good general provides against a defeat 
as well as for a victory. If this matter should go against me I may 
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not have so good an opportunity of speaking to you for some time — . 
although to be sure this is bad enough" — ^looking grimly at the 
gaoler's burly form well within earshot, " still it might be worse, so 
I will tell you now what I should want you to do in such a case. 
You must carry on the Irish Dial yourself, and you must exercise great 
discretion as to what you put in; while I am not there, no risks 
whatever must be run. Do you understand ? " 

** Yes, Dennis," answered his wife bravely, with an inward feeling 
of terror at the prospect. 

" There are the usual contributors, and you can write to any of 
the occasional ones you like for further articles— you have their 
addresses. You must overlook the printing office yourself, and no 
work of which you have the least doubt must be undertaken. I repeat 
that no risks must be run while I am away. I don't ask you if you 
can do all this, or if you will do it, if the necessity unhappily arises ; 
you must — ^you are the only person I can trust," he concluded gloomily. 

For a moment Theresa said nothing, and then she quietly asked a 
few questions as to the meuiagement of the paper and the business. 
As the gaoler passed he warned them that they had only five minutes 
more. Theresa put her hand through the ir6n bars into her husband's. 
" Is there anything more you wish to say ", she asked. 

"Nothing — except if the police come with a search warrant, of 
course you will not resist it, only that, and — ^you will be in Court 
to-morrow ? " 

" Oh, yes, Dennis." 

Theresa felt a loving pressure and kiss upon her hand, heard a 
murmured " Good-bye, darling wife " ; then she mechanically followed 
the police-officer along the passage, and went out into the cold foggy 
darkness. 

She shivered as she drew her mantle around her, and turned 
towards her desolate home, and shivered again as she thought of the 
possibilities of the morrow. Eeflecting upon what Dennis had said, 
she wondered what they could want to search for. "I am sure I 
don't know ", she said to herself, " unless it could be to seize those 
pamphlets by *D. M.'; well, they shan't have those anyhow; they 
are too good to be lost." 

Thus thinking, Theresa turned away from the direction of her 
home, and went to the printing office. She found everyone gone 
except the foreman, and he, too, was on the point of going. She told 
him she had some work to do there for Mr. Macartney, so if he gave 
her the keys she would lock up the office and bring them in time to 
open it for the men in the morning. The man knew her, so gave up 
the keys at once. After he was gone she looked about and found 
some thousands of the " D. M." pamphlet ; she also found a large box 
which she filled and fastened down. This done, she went out and 
bought some American cloth ; then she called a cab, and took the box 
home with her. 

Theresa Macartney was very busy that night ; she made up some of 
the books into three large parcels and took them out into the garden to 
bury them. It was a terrible job for such an unskilled wor£nan, for 
the ground was very hard, and there was a sharp frost. Once a police- 
man on his beat stopped a minute or so by the garden wall; s^ 
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thought he must have heard the click of the spade against a stone, and 
bent down to the ground hardly daring to breathe. He passed on, how- 
ever, and Theresa, with redoubled haste, worked to conclude her self- 
imposed task. The remainder of the pamphlets she concealed in 
different places in the house, and then threw herself on the bed to 
rest her weary limbs. She could not sleep ; her mind was too full of 
anguish and anxiety for Dennis ; so as soon as it was daylight she got 
up. She went to the window, and, looking out, saw, to her dismay, 
that the three places where she had been digging on the previous 
night were of a nice rich brown, whilst the rest of the beds had been 
whitened by the frost. She at once put on her hat, and, taking a 
rake in her hand, proceeded diligently to rake the beds all over. When 
the maid called her in to the breakfast she had ordered for half -past 
seven, she looked astonished at her mistress' employment, so the latter 
said casually that she had been unable to sleep, so had done a lifctle 
gardening to give her an appetite for breakfast. When the girl found 
that Mrs. Macartney could eat nothing, and only drank a cup of coffee, 
she did not think much of early gardening as a stimulant to the 
appetite. 

Theresa took the keys back to the office and as soon as it was time 
went thence to the police-court. There Dennis denied having made 
the speech of which he was accused, and denied having been anywhere 
near the scene of the explosion either on the night in question, or at any 
time within the present year. He had written neither the pamphlet nor 
the article alluded to. The pamphlet he should have been proud to 
have written, but not the article, which appeared in his paper whilst 
he was away for his holiday. Of course, he knew he was responsible 
as editor and printer. The magistrates committed Dennis for trial 
without waiting to hear anything more that might be said against 
him, and again refused bail. There was considerable astonishment 
in court over this, because a member of a well-known firm of solicitors 
tendered bail to any amount. 

The trial took place on the following Monday. On cross-examina- 
tion the man who swore he heard Dennis make the speech at the 
" Liberation" meeting was quite sure he heard the speech, but avowed 
that he was beginning to doubt whether Macartney was really the 
man who made it ; and at last admitted that he was tolerably certain 
he was not. * One of the witnesses who, at the police court, said he 
had seen Macartney near the scene of the explosion, now only said he 
thought he had; but another, a fresh witness, swore that he had 
particularly noticed him, his face, his boots, his walk, and indeed 
everything about him. Dennis' servant, for the defence, swore that 
her master had not quitted the house that evening, and no questioning 
or cross-questioning could shake her. 

The judge in his summing-up pointed out that although Dennis 
Macartney had denied having made the speech of which he was 
accused, still it was not denied that the speech had been made by 
someone, and who was the man? Again, those writings signed 
** D. M." — there was no doubt that they existed — ^who was the writer? 
It was unfortunate for the prisoner that the initials coincided with 
liis own. There was, however, one point on which there was no 
manner of doubt : given that the writings alluded to could be judged 
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to be of a sufficiently violent nature to incite to the commission 
of crime, then the defendant was responsible a§ editor and printer. It 
was on this point that he understood the prosecution to chiefly rely. 
Without leaving the box the jury found the prisoner guilty, and the 
judge sentenced him to eighteen months' imprisonment. 

As the judge pronounced this severe sentence, Theresa fell; her 
heart stop beating and a deadly faintness steal over her ; but she 
quickly managed to control herself so that she might meet her 
husband's loving look of mingled farewell and anxious enquiry with 
one of brave assurance. 



CHAPTEE V. 

For the next eighteen months Theresa Macartney worked hard to 
prove to her husband that his trust in her had not been misplaced. 
It was a great responsibility to put upon a girl so young and with 
so little knowledge of the world's ways, but she bore it without 
flinching, and toiled ceaselessly to do everything as Dennis had wished 
it. People were kind to her and helped her all they could, but she 
made no friends. She took no one into her confidence; she was 
immersed in her work and allowed no one to lift ofE her shoulders any 
part of the burden her husband had laid upon them. She would 
thank with a little smile of gratitude those who offered to help her in 
the editing or in the management of the printing office, but would 
say, " Mr. Macartney asked me to do it myself ". At first people had 
said that such an ignorant girl could not possibly do all she had 
imdertaken, but she managed to get along fairly well — better than 
she expected. Kavanagh and certain other members of the Irish 
Liberation League she would not allow to come near her. She more 
than suspected that they had let her husband be imprisoned to shield 
themselves, and that Dennis knew this but did not speak. Her only 
joy was the looking forward to her periodical visits to the prison, and 
the return of her husband to his home. As this time grew nearer and 
nearer she grew nervous and anxious, and the strain upon her began 
to tell. 

At length the longed-for day came. On the last two occasions Theresa 
had been to see Dennis he had not been well, and she had heard since 
that he was rather worse, but she could learn nothing very definite ; 
now on her way to the prison to greet him and take him home with 
her a free man, she planned to nurse him up and surround him with 
the hundred-and-one little comforts to which he had so long been 
a stranger. When she reached the prison and saw her husband she 
was struck dumb with terror at the change which had taken place 
since the last time she had been allowed to visit him. He was thin 
and shrunken ; he was but the shadow of his former self and his voice 
was hollow and feeble. When he came out into the raw spring 
morning he gasped for breath and staggered. With an effort he got 
into the carriage his wife had brought for him, and after a moment or 
two recovered sufficiently to shake hands with some of his friends, and 
smile and nod to others who were at the prison gates to welcome him 
on his release. 
The Irish Liberation League had arranged to give a dinner in 
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Dennis' honor the next night. Theresa tried to persuade him not to 
go, but he seemed to wiiui it so much that she had not the heart to 
persist. 

'' Tis so long since I have seen any of my friends, Theresa, my 
darling ; I must go. You shall have your own way the next day and 
nurse me up as much as you like," he said, coaxingly. 

On the morrow, Dennis seemed better and brighter ; a long restful 
sleep on a soft bed had done much to revive him. Notwithstanding 
this, Theresa accompanied her husband to the dinner full of fears and 
misgivings. 

Some five hundred people were present, and during the meal there 
was much laughter and merriment. After-dinner speeches were made 
lauding Dennis Macartney to the skies, and the League presented him 
with an illuminated address gorgeously framed. Then he was called 
upon to reply. With a proud and loving glance at his wife, Dennis 
rose: "My friends," he began, slowly, and the thin hollow tones of 
his once rich voice startled ms hearers, " I am deeply touched by your 
reception of me. It seems to wipe out in one short moment the pain 
and sufferings of all these long and weary months." He stopped for 
a minute or so, and then began again witibi an effort painful to wit- 
ness. *' Friends — ^I have — been ill — my wife — ^I — ^I — ^I" He stopped 
again, and turned with a look of piteous appeal for the help of the 
f aith^ woman at his side ; then he staggered forward and would 
have fallen but for her quickly outstretched arms. 

In less than a week Dennis died. Two winters in prison had 

S roved too much for him, and had brought out the consumptive ten- 
ency inherited from his father. In his effort to speak at me dinner 
he broke a blood vessel, and he died a few days after of exhaustion. 

Theresa refused to see any of the friends who came to offer their 
condolences. At the funeral she would not answer anyone who spoke 
to her, but turned her head impatiently away. She maintained a 
complete silence until just after the coffin was lowered, when she 
caught sight of Kavanagh standing on the opposite side of the grave. 
"So", she exclaimed, looking at him strangely, "you have come 
to gloat over another of your innocent victims. You let him sacrifice 
himself for you and such as you, mean, despicable traitor that you 
are." She hissed the last few words at him betweeen her teeth, and 
he fell beick as though he felt afraid of her. Noting this she continued, 
still in a strange manner, that gave an uncomfortable feeling to those 
about her, " Do not fear, I will not touch you; he saved you and your 
friends, so you are safe from me; besides", she turned away muttering 
to herself, " I have other work in hand." 

The next day Theresa left her home. Her friends sought for her 
everywhere, but could not find her. In spite of herself there were 
many people who would have been only too glad to have been 
numbered amongst her friends. Sympathy for the three months' old 
bride suddenly deprived of her husband ; admiration for the way in 
which this same young girl had worked and striven to fulfil the tasks 
that had been set her; respectful pity for her when her newly-restored 
husbcmd died; these different sentiments had worked in the minds of 
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many of those about her, and they were anxious and willing to serve 

her. Being unable to find her, they formed a committee to carry on 

the paper and business in Mrs. Macaxtney's interests until her return. 

The months slipped by and nothing was heard of Theresa. 

* % 'it' * * % * 

One evening the public were shocked by an announcement of the 
attempted murder of Mr. Justice Graham. 

The reports stated that for some time, whenever the Judge went to 
the courts in th^ morning, he had noticed that a woman in deep 
mourning was watching hun. Apart from this she did not seem to 
be doing any harm, so he paid no further attention to her. Going to 
the courts that morning he saw the woman as usual. Looking at him 
full in the face she drew a revolver from under her shawl and fired ; 
the bullet hit him in the shoulder. She had just turned the revolver 
upon herself when a constable knocked it out of her hand. 

Later reports stated that the woman was recognised as Theresa 
Macartney, wife of the Lishman so severely sentenced to eighteen 
months' imprisonment by Mr. Justice Graham, and who had since 
died from the effects of his heavy sentence. It was curious to note 
that the day Mrs. Macartney had chosen for her attempt on the judge 
was the second anniversary of her husband's sentence. Medical 
evidence was given to show that Mrs. Macartney was of imsound 
mind. All that she said in answer to repeated questioning was, ** A 
life for a life. He killed Dennis." Theresa Macartney was tried 
for the attempted murder, and sentenced " to be detained during her 
Majesty's pleasure". Hypatia Bbadlaugh Bonnee. 



a 



^iftl«»* gill." 

A Chbistmas Sketch. 



L 

When I first met him I was a boy of about fifteen, and he was perhaps 
a year or so older. I had landed my little duck-boat where a seine 
was drying on a marshy shore, and with infinite difficulty I made my 
way tliough the coarse marsh grass, sticking fast in the soft muck at 
almost every step, to a tumble-down log hut back from the river. I 
had come out, as was my wont when a schoolboy, on a Friday after- 
noon, to spend the night and the Saturday holiday on the sluggish, 
muddy river that crawled through the swamps and marshes eight 
miles from my home. Usually I passed the Friday night curled up 
on the dried grass in the bottom of the little duck-boat, with a big 
overcoat for a covering ; but on the day I first met Shiftless Bill it had 
set in to rain steadily, and as I had no tent and no rubber coat, I ven- 
tured to seek a shelter for the night in the only house in sight at dusk, 
the tumble-down log hut aforesaid. 

When I knocked a timid knock on the door, an old, hard-visaged 
woman and an older, harder-visaged man both peered out at me in a 
forbidding sort of a way. Could I stay all night? No, they didn't 
take lodgers. But I would pay, and wanted only shelter and a place 
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to spread my overcoat for a coucli. They had no bed, but — would I 
sleep on the floor? Certainly. Well (after a whispered consulta- 
tion), then, I could come in. 

The interior was dark, ill-smelling, and otherwise forbidding. 
There were two flag-bottomed chairs, guiltless of backs or arms, and a 
home-made deal table. At one side was a curtain of faded calico, 
which probably concealed some sort of a couch, and in the furthermost 
corner of the room was a. black heap of rags or clothing, which of the 
two I could not tell in the darkness. Even when the home-made 
tallow dip was lighted and placed upon the greasy table in a split 
piece of green wood which served as a candlestick, the light it fur- 
nished was faint and dismal, and only made the dark crannies of the 
room darker yet. 

** Come f m town ? " asked the old man. 

*«Yes, sir." 

" Got sot lines^ in the river ? " 

"No, sir; Tm just out for a paddle down to Egypt. I shall be 
back to town to-morrow night." 

" Humph ! Eat supper ? " 

** Yes, sir. My lunch is in the rubber bag." 

The old man then relapsed into silence, lighted a pipe, and drew 
toward him a bundle of dried flag, which he proceeded to plait into 
the shape of a corn-basket, while his better half also lighted a pipe 
and devoted herself to the task of washing up the cracked and yellow 
earthen dishes which had done duty for a recent meal, using a greasy 
butter-tub in lieu of a dishpan. As for myseK, I felt the uncomfort- 
able knowledge that I was an intruder, and an unwelcome one at that, 
and inwardly vowed that never again, so long as I cruised on that 
river, would I be found afloat without a rubber blanket or some shelter 
from rain that would make me independent of the natives of the marsh 
lands.. 

An hour passed, and the man still plaited and smoked, and anon 
spat, with great force and unerring precision, through a chink between 
the log walls of the cabin where the mud had fallen out, but never a 
word said he. The old woman finished her dish-washing, lighted one 
fresh pipe and then another, and busied herself glueing a patch on 
the toe of a rubber boot, but she was as dumb as her spouse. Another 
hour passed, similar in all respects to the first, and then I nodded on 
my chair, recovered suddenly and coughed, then nodded again and fell 
fast asleep. When I awoke the old woman had vanished, and the old 
man was standing over me in red flannel shirt and home-knit socks. 

"Blow out the light", he said, "when ye've rigged' yerself fer 
bed ". After which terse command, he drew the faded curtain aside 
and disappeared behind its folds. In five minutes a profound bass 
snore, with the accompaniment of an asthmatic, intermittent gasp, 
told me that my host and hostess were wrapped in slumber. 

I spread my huge overcoat on the cleanest spot on the floor, moved 
the candle to the edge of the table, where I could reach it from my 

^ * ** Sot lines " — ^lines set at night across the river, baited at frequent intervals 
with worms, for catching catfish. A common night's amusement there for boys of ^j 
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couch, and proceeded quietly to wrap myself in the generous folds of 
my improvised coverlet and couch combined. As I lifted my hand 
with a yawn to reach the candle in order to extinguish it, I thought I 
saw some slight motion in the heap of rags in the dark corner of the 
room. I held the candle above my head and peered into the dim 
recess, but saw no further move ; and, believing my eyes to have 
deceived me, was about to blow out the light when the heap of rags 
began to rise slowly toward the ceiling. Gold shivers chased each 
other up and down my back, and the roots of my hair tingled. As 
the heap finally assumed the shape of an upright being and advanced 
towards me my fright increased, and my terror was so intense that 
I lay there motionless, the candle still grasped in my left hand, 
unable to move. I say an upright being, because at first there hardly 
appeared to be anything human about the object. As it came into 
the arc of light which my candle threw about me, however, I made 
out that it was the figure of a man or a boy, tall, long-armed, and 
brawny, with a great pumpkin-lite head covered with a thick tangled 
mass of yellow hair, and two big, dull, vacant eyes, staring out from 
a face durty, blotched, and several shades darker than the hair. The 
clothes were few, scant in their fit, and hanging in tatters. As I 
recovered in a measure from my fright, and was about to speak, the 
boy raised a hand like a ham in warning gesture, and whispered a 
low "Sh-sh!". Then he sat on a chair close by me, pulled from 
somewhere in the interior of his rags a dirty, torn volume of Gold- 
smith's "Natural History", turned the leaves awkwardly until he 
came to a woodcut of a giraffe, and, holding it in front of my eyes, 
he whispered : ** Is there sech bosses living as that air ? ". 

I nodded my head in assent, and he looked at the cut musingly 
for a moment, then returned the book slowly to the mysterious depths 
of his rags, and whispered with a smile, ** They must be dod-dumed 
good uns fer ploughing ". 

I again nodded assent, and having now completely recovered from 
my fright, I ventured a whispered "Who are you?". The boy 
looked cautiously around toward the curtains, from behind which the 
bass snore and the asthmatic gasp were still audible. Then he looked 
at me intently for a moment, then jerked his thumb over his shoulder 
to indicate the sleepers, and said : " Them's my pap an* mam. Pm 
Bill. Folks generally call me Shiftless Bill. Dad says I ain't right 
here," tapping his forehead with a grimy forefinger, " and neighbors 
say it was Dad's fault. When I was little. Dad bet Joe Lynch he 
could split a green mushmelon on my head with his hand open — so. 
It was hard work, but Dad won, vrith four tries. They say I hain't ben 
right since," and the boy gave a low chuckle and seemed vastly amused. 
Then he leaned further forward and whispered lower : "They didn't 
know I was under them carpet rags to-night. Ef they had Dad 'd ha' 
wolloped me. He alius wollops me. I don't live home now, I live — 
outside ", with a wave of his hand to indicate the outer world generally. 
"I come here after powder an' caps while they was berryin', an' got 
ketched inside." Then he arose, walked as still as a cat to a cup- 
board, poured a small quantity of powder from a horn into his hand, 
and thence into a little cloth bag he carried; then picked out of 
a box not more than half-a-dozen Q-. D. caps, which he disposed of 
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somewliere beneath Ids rags ; then closed the cupboard door carefully, 
stole with j;he same cat-like tread to the cabin door, which he opened 
softly, and, with a farewell smile of absolute vacancy to me, the door 
closed noiselessly behind him, and he was gone. 

I blew out the candle and tried to sleep ; but in vain. I could 
think of nothing but the vacant smile, the dark, blotched face, the 
frowsy, yellow hair, and the tattered garments of Shiftless Bill. At 
last, after tossing and turning for two or three hours, I found that the 
rain had ceased, and rather than lie on that cabin floor for the rest 
of a sleepless night I rose, stole out of the hut and down to the river, 
turned the duck boat up to let the water run out, and then paddled 
away in the darkness until I had put two good miles between me and 
the log cabin. Then, tired with my exertion and the lack of sleep, 
I pushed the boat half its length upon a muddy point, laid my arm 
upon the stem deck and my head upon my arm, and sank to sleep. 

n. 

It was a long time — ^rather more than three years — ^before I had 
another interview with Shiftless Bill. I had gone as usual for cruises 
on the river in the summer time ; but the great, brawny form of the 
half-witted lad had never come under my notice, and I somehow began 
to look upon my first vision of him as a sort of dream, a nightmare 
which left more than the usual impression upon me. One warm day 
I heard the sweetest bird music that I had ever listened to coming 
from a willow copse close by the river. I landed my boat upon the 
grassy bank, stole to the edge of the thicket, and looked through into 
an opening beyond where the sun streamed in. There, in the midst 
of the sunshine, lying flat upon his back, listening With an entranced 
look in his eyes to the song of the bird, was Shiftless Bill, grown 
larger than before, more ragged than ever, dirtier in every way, 
and with lines of care or suffering drawn upon his face, but the 
same Shiftless Bill whom I had met so strangely in the log cabin 
three years before. A slight movement upon my part and a snapped 
twig brought him to his feet in an instant. Then he recognised 
me with the old vacant smile, picked up an old musket, the barrel 
of which was red with rust, and stepped out upon the grassy bank by 
my boat and me, where he sat himself down, dived into the recesses of 
his rags, pulled out the Goldsmith's "Natural History", thumbed the 
dirty leaves until he came to the cut of the giraffe, and then handed 
me the book, saying, "I've been a lookin' fer ye. That readin' tells 
about that air boss. A girl read it to me wunst, but I want to hear it 
agin. Kin you read it ? " 

I told Bill I coiild, and proceeded slowly to read the paragraph 
of about a dozen lines that described the "giraffe or camel-leopard", 
"Eead it wunst more," said Bill when I had finished. I read it 
slowly again. Bill following my words with his lips with closest atten- 
tion. "When I laid the book down what was my surprise to hear this 
uneducated half-witted monster reel off, with perfect precision and 
without hesitation, the paragraph I had just finished, word for word, 
I believe. Then he grinned his vacant smile, and put the book 
away. 

I was becoming much interested in this strange being, and 
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attempted a conversation with him. Where did he live ? Live ? 
"Wherever he liked. Everywhere. In fact, if I wanted to know, he 
lived nowhere. Did he work ? Work ? Well, yes, sometimes, when 
he wanted money. What did he do with aU the money he earned, 
if it were not impertinent to ask? ^^All on it?" He looked as if 
I was poking fim at him, then chuckled, and shook his filthy rags in 
a paroxysm of mirth. Save it ? Lord, no ; he was no miser. Work 
was a disagreeable necessity sometimes, or sometimes a relief to the 
monotony of doing nothing. Work might provide him with an old 

Eair of boots when it was too cold to go barefooted, or a discarded 
orse blanket for his winter wardrobe, but there was no actual need 
of continuous work for any length of time. Where did he get his 
meals ? Humph ! he never had no meals. Yittles didn't trouble him 
much. He mostly found "suthin' ter eat" when he was hungry. 
Eaw turnips dug out of a field, sometimes raw potatoes, or com, 
or " tommatuses ", or melons, or apples, or berries, or "sassafrax" 
root, were generally, one or the other, near at hand when he felt a 
desire to eat ; but in winter he lived on bread, and then he had to 
do chores to get it. Didn't he ever eat meat ? No, he hadn't touched 
pork, not since Dad had kicked him out, long ago. For the rest, 
ne was contented with his lot ; he knew where to find what he wanted 
when he wanted it ; nobody meddled with him, and he meddled with 
nobody. The soft leaves in the hollow made by an uprooted tree were 
a good enough bed in summer ; for rain he didn't care a rap ; and 
when winter and cold a haystack or the straw in a bam was comforta- 
ble to bury himself in, and if they weren't handy, why, a pig pen 
always was, and the pigs knew him well and rather liked his company 
than otherwise. Wasn't he ever cold? Cold? He didn't know 
what cold was. And sick ? What business had he with being sick ? 
In his opinion it was only them that drank rum, used tobacco, ate too 
much, or lived stufEed up in houses that was took sick. He never did 
none of them things, and did he look sick ? I was safe to say that he 
didn't. 

Shiftless Bill's life, as I learned then and afterward from those 
who knew him, was singularly inoffensive. He was never known 
to be dishonest; never foul-mouthed; he had no bad appetites. 
When he was sometimes compelled to labor to obtain certain necessi- 
ties, he could accomplish with his wonderful strength more at the 
scythe, with the axe, or the spade, than any two men. He never took 
money for his services, asking for some discarded article of wearing 
apparel or a loaf of bread instead; and the only objection his ac- 
quaintances could urge against him was that he was extraordinarily 
dirty and unkempt, and therefore unpleasant as a companion to work 
with. Some complained that he had no pleasure in society and was 
entirely wrapped up in himself and his filth, with not a tender chord 
in his heartstrings for any other living being. 

ni. 

In that last complaint they wronged Shiftless Bill. He had 

Eleasure in society — a certain very interesting society. With his 
riends the chipmunks, and the squirrels, and the weasels, and the 
rabbits, and the foxes, he was perfectly en rapport. He would lie 
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on his back for hours listening to the varied and beautiful notes which 
the catbird, notwithstanding a general impression to the contrary, can 
pour forth in delicious melody; and the partridge wooed his mate 
and drummed the love-beat on the hollow log in complete disregard 
of the fact that Shiftless Bill lay watching the occurrence in plain 
sight xmdemeath a sumach. And Bill had, too, a tender sympathy in 
his soul for certain beings, to wit, vagrant dogs ; and the harder their 
lot and the more evident their kicks and abuse, the stronger was the 
force of compassion he felt for them; and many a poor wounded 
cur had Bill kept and tended, and nursed back to health and strength 
in his retreat in the leafy chestnut woods. 

il- % % % 1^ % 

Do you remember that peculiar winter of 1877, when great tons of 
snow fell early in December, and on the 20th, five days before Christ- 
mas, do you recollect how the south wind blew warm and all the 
great mass of snow and ice began to melt and rivers rose, and the only 
thing that saved the country from disastrous freshets was a sudden 
freeze on Christmas morning, when the thermometer went down with 
a skurry ? Well, that freezing Christmas after the four days' thaw is 
the day I write of. The river near which Shiftless Bill kept his 
nomadic domicile rose rapidly, as did all the other rivers during the 
thaw, broke its ice and went thrashing along over its usually quiet 
course, carrying barrels and boxes, hencoops and fences, logs and 
driftwood of all kinds along with it; and on that cold Christmas 
morning the inhabitants of the little hamlet of Egypt were gathered 
in the meeting house, not only celebrating the birth of the Christ- 
child, but giving prayerful thanks that the good Lord had sent the 
freezing temperature at just the right time to prevent the further 
increase of the flood, which was already spreading over the flat 
meadow on which the hamlet was built, and which in another day 
of thawing weather would have carried away half the poor little 
dwellings of the villagers. 

As the congregation filed out of the little chapel and drew their 
mufflers and tippets tighter around them as the nipping frosty air 
bit their noses and ears, a shout from some boys on the river bank 
drew their attention, and men and women both hurried toward the 
yoimgsters, who seemed stricken with intense excitement. As they 
came nearer to the river the people saw what had aroused the interest 
of the children. Just opposite the hamlet a small raft, probably a 
bam door, was careering downstream, and on this, running back and 
forth from one side to the other in an attempt to find a place to 
escape, was a large, powerful, noble-looking Newfoundland dog. 
Just below the village a point jutted out into the stream, and some of 
the ice and debris brought down with the flood had caught on this 
point and made a wall at the edge of the shore some ten feet in 
height, the force of the current having carried many huge blocks of 
ice away up on the land. As the raft bearing the dog was swept 
in toward this icy barrier the intelligent animal stepped to the edge 
nearest the shore, and crouched as if for a spring. Would he leap 
into the water and try to swim to the point ? A sudden shout from 
the spectators went up as the dog was seen to spring into the icy 
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water and strike out for the shore. Eor a few moments only liis black 
head could be seen as he struggled nobly to gain the land. At last 
he reached the wall of icy blocks which rose in an inclined mass of 
large broken cakes for ten feet above the water. If he could climb 
over this barrier he would be safe. The noble brute was seen to lift 
himself in the water and put his fore paws upon one of the cakes 
of ice. He drew himself up a little, then his paws slipped on the 
glassy surface, and he fell back into the water. Again he tried it, 
and again; and each time with the same result. Then he swam 
along the wall to another place, tried there, and failed. The spectators 
on the bank had run down nearly to the point, and were watching the 
dog with intense interest. Suddenly a loud cry arose. Close in to 
the village shore, tearing along with the current at a mad rate of 
speed, was a huge mass of ice, larger than any one body that had 
gone down before. Its front was piled up high, its edges were rough 
and jagged, its present course would crash it against the wall at the 
point and crush the poor dog into a pulp with its force. On went the 
mass, and still the dog struggled in vain. There might be yet time 
for some agile man to climb out on that slippery wall and draw the 
animal up out of danger. Who would make the attempt? Oh, it 
would be a dangerous, mad journey out along that wall of uneven ice 
for a man to take, and, after all, it was oidy a dog that was to be 
saved. On, on, rushed the great mass of ice; nearer, every instant 
nearer to the poor brute, whose struggles seemed to increase tenfold 
in the desperation of the danger which he seemed to realise. Suddenly 
a woman shrieked, and pointed with her uplifted arm. The crowd 
looked, and a shout louder than any heard yet arose from their 
throats. There, on the bluff at the head of the point, a strange, 
imcouth figure of gigantic height, enveloped in fluttering rags, with 
long, matted yellow hair flying in the wind, was tearing with great 
rapid strides down the declivity toward the struggling animal. For a 
moment he was out of sight and then he was seen again as he mounted 
the wall of ice to its crest from the other side. The mass was now 
almost upon the dog, which had ceased its struggles and was looking 
upward piteously at the strange figure. He must hurry if he would 
save the brute. He makes his way with difficulty along the uneven, 
glassy cakes of ice, clinging with hands and feet for a safe support. 
Ah ! he has slipped ! But one hand has held with a giant's strength, 
and he hastens ^ong. He has slipped again, and again caught with 
his hands. Then with two quick motions, he frees his feet from the 
iU-fitting boots that encumber them, and then, barefooted, he bounds 
like a chamois from cake to cake and crag to crag, with a daring and 
an agility that make the spectators hold their breath with excitement. 
Now he is directly over the dog, and descends the almost perpendicu- 
lar plane of solid ice more slowly. He is not a moment too soon, 
as the floating mass is within a few feet of the animal. He reaches 
out one long arm to the dog, says something in a sharp tone, and the 
brute in obedience makes one last effort to lift itself toward the saving 
hand. Alas! it has not the strength! The mass of floating ice 
is now almost upon them, and in another instant will crash into the 
wall with the force of a battering ram. **Go back! Go back!'* 
the people shout. He will not. See! he is descending lower! He 
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i., pp. 315-414 ? He certainly ought to have done so before he wrote : 
** the conversion of Dr. Lightfoot seems to me one more instance of 
the facility with which professional exegetes can make themselves 
believe whatever they would like to " . 

It is true that there is a historical issue raised in Mr. Eobertson's 
second article, and raised in a way that is sufficiently startling. The 
following sentence occurs in the criticism on the Warden of Keble : — 
"Flatly as history contradicts the claims made for the moralising 
influence of the Christian faith, no historic falsity passes more widely 
current than the cant doctrine that Christianity has civilised and 
moralised mankind ". 

For some time I was at a loss to think how an honest man could 
bring himself to pen such a sentence. It seemed to me that at 
least he must have read history with one eye close shut, deliberately 
refusing to see the facts that were not agreeable to him. My per- 
plexity, however, ceased when I turned to Part II., sec. iv., of the 
"Freethinker's Text-book". Here, no doubt, is the history which 
"flatly contradicts" the claims that have been made of the moralising 
and civilising influence of Christianity ; and it is history confessedly 
written with one eye shut. The method is frankly stated at the out- 
set : " We propose, in this section, to practically condense the dark 
side of Mosheim's * Ecclesiastical History \ only adding here and there 
extracts from other writers ". Besides a few minor quotations, the 
writers thus extracted are Gibbon, whose tendencies are well-known ; 
Draper, whose "Conflict of Eeligion and Science" was written with an 
object very similar to that of the section in question ; and Hallam, 
who is drawn upon rather largely for descriptions of the barbarism of 
the Middle Ages. 

Now it would not be difficult for me to do just the converse of 
all this — ^to take Mosheim or Milman, or any other standard historian, 
and by steadily ignoring the dark side, and throwing into relief all 
the instances of saintly heroism and zealous, self-sacrificing devotion 
to the good of the human race — though there are, of course, hundreds 
of thousands that never came under the eye of any chronicler — ^to pro- 
duce just as highly-colored a picture on the other side. I should not 
care to do this, and space forbids it. I must content myself with 
referring the reader to Lecky*s " History of European Morals, from 
Augustine to Charlemagne" — ^not, perhaps, a perfect book, but one 
that at least takes in both sides of the question, and tries to set them 
forth impartially, with ample detail. And on the other half of the 
question I would recommend S. R. Maitland's "Dark Ages ", a work 
which is probably to be had in any good library. If Mr. Robertson 
himself has not read this — and from several indications I hardly think 
that he can have read it — he too, I believe, will thank me for calling 
his attention to it. Its bearing on our present subject is not quite 
direct, but, besides the facts which it brings to light on the methods 
of studying and writing history, it is as instructive as it is enter- 
taining. 

On the subject of Christianity and culture I should like to add a 
few words from my own experience. It happens that my studies have 
led me in the direction of MSS. ; and I have upon my shelves a col- 
lection, compiled with German diligence, of all the catalogues of 
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medisBval libraries existing in MS. tliat have so far been made acces- 
sible. There are 136 of these catalogues older than the thirteenth 
century ; and they contain many thousands of volumes. The monks 
of Durham in the twelfth century had over 500 ; those of Lauresham 
or Lorsch, in the tenth century (the darkest of all the Dark Ages, as 
it is commonly supposed) had nearly 600 ; those of Bobbio in the 
same century had 666 ; and libraries of 200-400 volumes are not 
imcommon. But of the whole 136 catalogues only two certainly 
belonged to laymen. There is a list of twelve books belonging to the 
emperor Otto or Otho III. ; and there is a letter (wliich does duty for 
a catalogue, the term being interpreted rather widely) from the emperor 

I Frederic I., to the abbot of Tegemsee, where he has heard that the 

I monks are good scribes, asking for copies of a missal and a lectionary. 

' There are &ur or five other catalogues which are without a name, 

and where there is no indication whether the books contained in them 
were the property of cleric or laymen : the rest all belong to monas- 

I teries or ecclesiastics. There is of course a certain element of chance 

in the preservation of such documents; and the proportion of two 

; out of 136 may not do full justice to the laity : but 5 per cent, would 

I be an outside estimate of the ratio of lay and clerical interest and 

I activity in literature. 

When we think of it, 300 or 400 volumes written entirely with the 
hand represents no small amount of work. The parchment codex 
of the ISkOddle Ages was a much larger volume than the papyrus rolls 
of ancient Greece and Eome. It should be remembered too that the 
writing-rooms of the monks (at this period at least) were rarely 
warmed : often they were only cells partitioned off on the south or 
sunny side of the cloisters : so that we find the chroniclers in northern 

, climates compelled to suspend their task altogether in winter. Yet I 

wish that my readers could see the conscientious care and skill with 
which many of these old monks went to work, and the beauty of 

I design which they threw into their illuminations. 

I This is only a single illustration which I must not carry further. 

[ I must not stay to speak of the xmrivalled architecture developed 

I in the building of churches and cathedrals, of the services which the 

monks rendered to agriculture, or of the numberless orders founded 
for the relief of the poor, the sick and the afiicted, which drew to 
themselves such a wealth of generous enthusiasm. All this may 
easily be found elsewhere. I should, however, like to ask Mr. 
Eobertson or Mrs. Besant, when so much is said about the barbarism 
of the Middle Ages, if they have ever tried to realise what Europe 
would have been during all those centuries without Christianity? 
Surely there would have been a scene of indiscriminate rending and 
tearing, battles of "kites and crows", a merciless struggle for power 
and possession, and little else. 

It is necessary to be careful of our logic in trying to strike a 
balance between the good and evil which Christianity brought with it 
at any particular period. Allegations such as those that are made by 
Mr. Eobertson and Mrs. Besant seem to me to rest on misconception, 
if not on positive fallacy. They could not be made at all unless it 
were assumed that all that co- existed with Christianity was itself the 
product of Christianity, or if due aUowQ-uoe were made for the pro- 
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gresdye development of Christian ideas. Let me say a word on both 
of these points. 

The Warden of Keble had urged very rightly, as a reminder to 
Christians, that they should be careful as to their conduct, because 
while the signs of self-improvement were an argument for their 
religion, their faults and inconsistencies were often taken to be an 
argimient against it. ** That is," says Mr. Robertson, triumphantly, 
'4ts great difficulty is that its great proof does not exist". I am 
surprised that he should be so deceived by an evident confusion of 
two distinct things. When a man's life is clearly influenced by his 
religion, when in obedience to his religion he gives up what all the 
world calls vices, there is a clear connexion of cause and effect : his 
religion rightly gets the credit of the change in his character. But 
when he is too weak, or too little in earnest, to be restrained by 
religion, it is surely not the religion that is at fault, but the man 
himself. 

A great deal of evidence is marshalled to prove that Christians 
have been at various times worldly, rapacious, self-indulgent, cruel. 
I grailt it without any evidence. But they have been all this, not 
because they were Christians, but in spite of being Christians. No 
one can say that the New Testament teaches men to be worldly, 
or rapacious, or seK-indulgent, or cruel. Very much the contrary. 
But before the sins of Christians are charged against Christianity it 
should be proved that there is some causal connexion between the 
two things. Apart from this, the whole argument is irrelevant : it is 
simply a common form of fallacious reasoning. 

The truth is that religion has an immense dead weight to lift, and 
it has never entirely succeeded in lifting it, because it does not over- 
ride the human will. It co-operates with the will, and so helps man 
to better himself; but unless it is met half way it cannot act at all — there 
is no fulcrum to set the lever upon. It is frustrated ; it fails to take 
effect ; but the reason of this does not lie in religion, but in the fact 
4hat religion has to deal with imperfect beings. 

There can be no ground whatever for saying that religion makes 
men grasping and sensual — except in the way in which the Jews called 
Christ '^a gluttonous man and a wine-bibber". But there might 
seem to be a littie more primd facte reason for supposing that it made 
them cruel, not that any precepts of cruelty can be found in the New 
Testament, but that the founders and agents of institutions like the 
Inquisition appealed to the religious motive. They would bum a 
man's body for the good of his soul. It was a horrible mistake. But 
let us be quite clear as to the grounds on which we condemn it. If 
the motive was insincere, and there was real cruelty at the bottom of 
it, then all we can say is that the Inquisitor was a bad Christian. If 
he honestiy drew a wrong inference from his religion, then in that 
direction too there is an end of the matter. There is no security in 
religion against wrong inferences. This is indeed just the progressive 
element in Christianity, that by degrees such wrong inferences are 
thrown off, and right ones take their place. In Chnstianity certain 
things have been &ed from the first. There never was a time when 
the central point of all was not faith in Christ ; but it tgok a long 
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time to determine what was implied in that faith, and there are points 
that to this day are still undetermined. In f act, the great argument 
for the Divine origin of the New Testament is the way in which it 
surpasses all the attempts to put it into practice. The ideal still 
remains far in advance of its realisation. From age to age one step 
forward, and then another, is taken ; but we are still far from having 
reached the goal that is set before us. 

It was in a great measure because this was the case that the Oxford 
House Papers were undertaken. Different points become prominent 
at different times. Advances in science and philosophy require some 
readjustment of the philosophical side of reEgion. Social problems 
arise ; and the bearing of these too on religion, and of it on them, is 
canvassed. The object of the Oxford House Papers was to discuss 
some of these " moveable " questions with especial reference to existing 
conditions. When Mr. Robertson described them as "Latter-Day 
Paleyism" it was really a misnomer. They were not intended to 
re-state propositions on which the eighteenth century took exactly the 
same ground as the nineteenth, but rather to show how the nineteenth 
century faces questions with which the eighteenth was hardly con- 
fronted. This at least would be a sufficiently accurate account of 
most of the papers which formed the special subject of Mr. Robert- 
son's criticism. Their purpose was not so much to argue as to state 
positions and ways of looking at things that might prove helpful to 
inquiring minds in the present day : and nothing that Mr. Robertson 
has said invalidates their claim to have done this. 

Mr. Lock wrote to define more exactly the distinction between 
what is essential and what is non-essential in the idea of inspiratioi^; 
and to remove the notion which Christians are too often supposed to 
hold, that there is no truth in any religion except their own. Mr. 
Coles sought to remove a similar misconception on the subject of sal- 
vation. The true way of approach to GK)d is doubtless through the 
society which Christ himself founded: but if there are some who 
approach him by different ways it is not for us to say that he will not 
receive them. As I have heard the same argument stated elsewhere : 
the proper way to enter a house is through ttie open door, but it does 
not therefore follow that a man may not enter by climbing up the 
spout and getting in through the window. Mr. Strong contended, 
in opposition to those who renounce all attempts to know more than 
the physical universe, that in giving the name of "God" to the 
power which many indications point to as lying behind phsenomena 
the human mind is only going through a process which is similar to 
many others of its processes: and if the first conception based 
on material phsenomena alone is but partial [the idea of partial 
knowledge Mr. Robertson of course treats as if it were no knowledge 
at all] a fuller and more complete conception, corresponding to the 
whole of man's nature, is given in Christianity. Mr. Gent has a 
word to say on the subject of fraternity : at a time when the brother- 
hood of man and man is coming to be more fully realised, he puts 
in a timely reminder that this is, and has been from the first, one of 
the most fundamental ideas of the religion of Christ. Mr. Robert- 
son asserts the possession of the same idea for Freethinkers. He 
4oe8 not say whence they got it gr bpw it bears to the root principles 
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of their creed the same relation that it bears to the root principles 
of the New Testament. 

To Dr. Paget a rather larger space is given. Knowing how much 
some people are repelled by rash deductions which have been drawn 
by individual Christians, ancient and modem, in regard to the doctrine 
of everlasting punishment, Dr. Paget appealed to an eminent authority 
to show that Christians were not, as a body, committed to any sudL 
extreme views. I myself might be disposed to exercise a somewhat 
greater reserve even than Dr. Pusey, and where so much in the 
i^guage of the New Testament is clearly figurative, should hesitate 
to speak quite so definitely either in the direction of hope or in that of 
fear. The one thing of which I am clear is, that man incurs by his 
actions a permanent responsibility of the gravest kind, which extends 
into the next world, and to which we can put no limits. Mr. Eobert- 
son's argument (p. 219) would destroy dl responsibility, not only 
before God, but between man and man ; it would make all pimishment 
unjust, and it would cut away all the ties and sanctions which hold 
society together. The doctrine of responsibility may not be easy 
to prove on certain lines of thought; but, to put it on no higher 
ground, it is at least a working hypothesis which we are absolutely 
compelled to assume, if human beings are to live in harmony with each 
other. 

A problem like this reminds us of the Warden of Keble's warning, 
that there must be '< difficulties " in religion. The kind of difficulties 
that he had in mind were not the minor difficulties which attach to 
" evidences ". There is no reason why these should not be dealt with 
on the same principle as other difficulties of the same kind in obscure 
periods of history. There, are quite enough " fixed points " both in 
the Old and in the New Testaments — quite enough points about which 
we can be morally certain — ^to make us less anxious if there is a 
margin outside them where we cannot speak with the same degree of 
confidence. All theories, religious and non-religious, must ultimately 
be brought to the same test. That is the truest which explains most 
satisfactorily the greatest nimiber of phasnomena. It is after this proof 
has been applied that the Warden's principle comes in. When all has 
been done, no matter what the positive grounds of belief or unbelief, 
there will still be a number of problems that remain unsolved if 
not insoluble. Mr. Eobertson himself does not seem to question 
this. If he has any theory of life or philosophy of his own 
he must be conscious that it is subject to the same limitations. 
And he evidently has theories, though it is not so easy to see 
what they are. He believes in science and he believes in morality. 
11 we kaew on what ground he placed those beliefs, it would 
be easier to tell how far he is consistent in his dislike of- 
Christianity. But I can hardly imagine the very negative views 
which are aU that Mr. Eobertson has put forward ever coming into 
real competition with the Christian religion. Ignorance, stupidity, 
privileges, and the like, may count for soniething, but they must be 
very subordinate factors in a philosophy. Eeligion, according to Mr. 
Eobertson, is little more than a compound of these. That is to say, a 
large part of the phsenemena of life, a whole group of emotions and 
ideas, among the most widespread, the most fundamental, and the 
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most enduring of all that are the heritage of the human race, rest 
upon an explanation which is not a philosophical explanation at all. 

Mr. Eobertson certainly has abilities, but he tries to make his 
natural powers go further than they will carry him. His very self- 
confidence and ready command of language and of dialectical forms 
are a snare to him. He is too impatient to get at the root of an argu- 
ment, or even to imderstand his opponent ; he is content with verbal 
turns which parry the point instead of meeting it ; he throws out a 
number of random suggestions or challenges apparently on the chance 
that one here or there may hit a weak place ; his assertions run far 
ahead of the evidence that is producible for them. All which is no 
doubt a sign of mental energy and dexterity, but it is not the way to 
solve questions of such magnitude as those which we have been dis- 
cussing. So far as Mr. EcAertson has traversed my own paper I look 
in vain for traces of first-hand acquaintance, or even of close second- 
hand acquaintance, with the facts. It would be unreasonable to expect 
such an acquaintance. To pronounce on the nimiber of distantly- 
related subjects on which Mr. Eobertson pronounces week by week 
and month by month in the National Reformer and Our Corner would 
require not only the exuberant vigor which he imdoubtedly possesses, 
but a maturity of thought and reading which it is scarcely possible 
for him to possess. In some subjects mother-wit will go further than 
in others ; and, combined with the independence which is another of 
Mr. Eobertson's qualities, it will strike out not a few shrewd observa- 
tions. Here is one which I take from the current number of Our 
Corner : 

" This sketch of democratic poUoy, I freely concede, may be criticised as 
seeking to make too light of the difficulties in the way. But on that view 
the mere cut-and-dry statement of Socialist ethics and abstract economics 
cannot even be cremted with recognising that difficulties exist, or with 
perceiving the organic nature of social progress. And I appeal to Socialists 
to grapple with these difficulties, and with that study, insteietd of eloquently 
but idly insisting on the desireableness of passing into pure felicity at once. 
If moaem historical and biological science is not a vast delusion, all 
hiunan progress is a continuous thing. In the politics of our own time, 
Whiggism, Liberalism, and Badicalism have been organically related to 
each other, each phase of growth arising gradually out of its predecessor. 
Socialism, as a form of political activity, must n6eas have some heredity ; 
and, like Badicalism, can only come to ripe strength after the development 
of the prior type. To my mind, Badicalism carries Socialism in germ as 
Whiggism carried Badicalism ; and those Socialists who refuse to recognise 
any such dex>endence on the past, any such natural order of progress, will, 
I greatly fear, only doom their particular movement to impotence and 
premature extinction.'' 

There is truth, as well as forcible statement, in this passage. 
With the main principle of it I cordially agree. But has not Mr. 
Eobertson himself done the very thing that he dep reoates in matters 
of religion ? W . Sanday, D.D. 
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The copy of the "Variorum Bible " whicli I possess contains a section 
of "Aids to the Student"; and this includes a "Summary of the 
Books of the Old and New Testament ", the New Testament portion 
of which is stated to be edited by Dr. Sanday. In this many critical 
questions are — ^well, paltered with. Possibly there are editions of the 
"VariorumBible" without this section; but "Variorum Teachers'Bible" 
is the title given to the whole, on the publisher's binding, in my copy. 
Knowing how the case stands, Dr. Sanday is quibbling very despe- 
rately indeed when he says what he does above on the subject. He 
really should not do these things if he wants to preserve a repu- 
tation for straightforwardness. He casts a doubt on my honesty on 
what is not a matter of fact, but one of opinion: how would he 
stand if we pronounced rigorously on his treatment of simple matters 
of fact? I do not feel myseK impeached by his peculiar figure 
about reading history "with one eye close shut" — as if it needed 
both eyes to see with ; but there is a use of the eye which has note- 
worthy effects on conduct — that, namely, exemplified by Nelson at the 
battle of Copenhagen ; and this appears to be Dr. Sanday's favorite 
recreation. 

When Dr. Sanday alleges that I have little to say on any subject 
but miracles, he leaves me once more painfully impressed by his want of 
decent consistency in disputation. He expressly said in his own tract (p. 
37) that " all " objections to Christianity " that are of any weight, ulti- 
mately resolve themselves into " that against miracles. And now that 
he has been met on the ground he himself proposed, he dismisses 
miracles as a matter of no importance. Yet in the next breath he 
again asserts that " the reality of the supernatural is the main ques- 
tion at issue ", though he confesses he offered no argument in support 
of supematuralism in his pamphlet. Such are the methods of Chris- 
tian scholarship, dealing with the subjects on which it claims to speak 
with expert authority. 

But it is not true that I confined myself even in the main to 
the question of miracles — how untrue, my readers know. I devoted 
the bulk of the second part of my article to an analysis of the other 
Oxford House Papers ; and now, instead of attempting to defend his 
colleagues against my criticism. Dr. Sanday devotes the most of his 
remaining space to a dissertation on the historic influence of Christi- 
anity ; dealing in this with some three of my sentences, and giving 
barely a paragraph of misrepresentation by way of direct answer to 
one of my arguments. On this I have but to say that nothing will 
ever be settled in historical science by the conventional, amateur 
generalisations traded on by Dr. Sanday and his fellow-Christians. 
If he wants to know how I deal with religious history he may con- 
sult my brochure on "The Perversion of Scotland", which I invite 
him to confute if he can. It happens that I do contemplate wi'iting 
on the historic aspect of the rise and spread of Christiamty ; in carry- 
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ing out which purpose it would be my business to survey even more 
history than is comprised in Dr. Maitland's ** Dark Ages " and Mr. 
Lecky's "European Morals from Augustus [so in my Qopy] to 
Charlemagne ". But this will not be by way of answer to Dr. Sanday, 
who considers his perusal of these works such a peculiar distinction. 

There are only one or two more points on which I need reply to 
Dr. Sanday, now that he has as good as allowed judgment to go 
against his friends by default. As to the connexion of the dogma of 
the Trinity with Paganism, his citation of Matthew and Paul seems 
to me almost more futile than anything he has yet said. The case 
stands thus. Beyond a few mystical passages in the Fourth Gospel, 
Jesus, in the general run of his teaching, never hints at the notion of 
the Trinity. At the end of the First Gospel, however, we h^ve a tag 
in which he is made to tell his disciples to " make disciples of all the 
nations, baptising them into the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost " — this after he had been represented in the 
same gospel as charging his disciples to "go not into any way 
of the Gentiles, and enter not into any city of the Samaritans". 
It is, I believe, agreed that Papias, writing some time in the second 
century, testified that " Matthew " wrote the hgia in Hebrew ; 
while Tischendorf, Alford, Davidson, and the great majority of 
Christian scholars, pronounce the present Gospel to be a Gfreek 
original. And now Dr. Sanday — a professed expert, whose whole 
life has been devoted to matters of Christian research ; who makes 
complaceht remarks about my immaturity and want of information, 
and who teUs me that I know nothing about the subject — ^knowing 
this, knowing the text about the Gentiles, and knowing very well 
how manusoripts were transmitted in the ages of miracle, cites the 
finishing tag in question as a proof that the assumed historical Jesus 
taught the doctrine of the Trinity. If I have to confess any humilia- 
tion in the present controversy, it is at seeing a lifetime of quasi- 
scholarly labor yielding as fruit such an absolutely worthless species 
of criticism. Men who write so have reaUy no claim to be heard in 
matters of reasoning. 

And Manichseism ! Did Dr. Sanday — ^with his feint as to the 
" founder of Manichsaism" living in the third century after Christ — 
did he never hear of the thesis of " Manichseism before the 
Manichseans " ? This kind of thing, I must repeat, is enough to 
discredit the character of any disputant. I wifl. not imitate Dr. 
Sanday's idle impertinence by citing for him the titles of well-known 
works. I cannot affect to suppose he is unaware that the gist of the 
doctrines now commonly named after Manichaeus, was part of 
Persian religion long before the time of Christianity. I am compelled 
to view his dialectic device here as one more sample of what I take 
leave to call the "professional sophistry" of professional Christians. 
To be accused either of ignorance or of logical sciolism by a writer 
who employs such means, carries no sting for me. Again, Dr. Sanday 
virtually represents me as having argued against Dr. Paget tiiat 
Christianity had corrupted men. That I believe tobe, in many cases, 
true -y 'fyii what I wrote was that it was false to say it had elevated 
them — a somewhat different statement. On this matter he carefully 
garbles Dr. Paget's words while taking mine as they actually stand. 
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As regards the Ignatian epistles, so-called, I would beg the reader 
to distinctly understand (1) that that issue is a completely subsidiary 
one, and that the Ignatian authorship, if settled, would not in the 
slightest degree affect the real question between Freethinkers and Dr. 
Sanday ; and (2) that what I impute to Dr. lightfoot is simply the 
vitiating bias that seems inseparable from his function. I have read his 
dissertation in the " Apostolic Fathers ", with sincere admiration of 
his unrivalled scholarship and his great dialectic skill. In these 
matters he seems to me easily first among his English clerical con- 
temporaries : indeed, to my non-scholastic judgment he has all the 
elements of a scholar of almost the highest rank ; and I regard the 
concentration of his powers on the rubbish of Christian antiquity as 
not the least deplorable instance of the evil effect of religion on intel- 
lectual progress. I should be absurd indeed if I spoke otherwise 
than respectfully of him in his own department ; but I should be no 
less absurd if I professed to criticise a hundred pages of his close 
polemic in a brief rejoinder in a discussion in which I only incidentally 
alluded to him. I gave ten pages of analysis, confutation, and censure 
to Dr. Sanday's trivial and reckless pamphlet : should I pretend to 
dissect a whole thesis of his master in a paragraph ? As to what I 
said of the Judaeo-Gnosticism of Jesus, I would advise Dr. Sanday to 
give his mind to constructing a plausible explanation of the passages 
to which I referred, so as to show that there is nothing Judseo-Gnostic 
in them. I suppose he will not dispute the judgment of Dr. Lightfoot 
that ^^ the earliest forms of Christian Gnosticism were Judaic ^^ ("Apos- 
tolic Fathers " i., part 2, p. 364). If he can show that there is none 
of the Gnostic ring in the utterances in question, he will act to better 
purpose than he does when he tries to outface me with empty words. 
It is one of my minor reasons for thinking well of Dr. Lightfoot that 
I found support from his scholarship, in this very matter of the Judaic 
bearings of Christian Gnosticism, after I had formed an opinion of that 
nature from my own limited reading. 

On the question of ** responsibility ", Dr. Sanday only echoes the 
old outcry of bigotry against every attempt to rationalise morals. I 
confess I had not thought him so hostile to right reason as he here 
shows himself. If any reader does me the honor to think it worth 
while to know my views on the practical question, he will find them 
indicated in two articles on " Lords Coleridge and Bramwell on Crime ", 
in the National Reformer of December 27th, 1885, and January 10th, 
1886. I made a further attempt to deal with the ethical and psycho- 
logical problems involved, in a dialogue headed "Fatalism", which 
appears in the same journal, under dates February 7th and 14th, 1886. 
In the latter number and the next, by the way, the reader will find an 
article by my friend " D." on the Samson legend, which he may profit- 
ably compare with Dr. Sanday 's judgment on the subject. To my 
antagonist's forcible-feeble fiing against myself in that connexion I 
believe I need not reply. 

While leaving his Mends in large part undefended, Dr. Sanday is 
at pains to make an estimate of my fitness to speak on matters of 
belief. He is of course within his right. I said what I thought of 
the intellectual powers of his friends of Oxford House, and made 
some observations on his own ; and he is free to retaliate. I, on my 
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part, am not concerned to offer a refutation. I am willing to plead 
guilty to having to work my head harder than my opponent does his ; 
but I suppose Dr. Sanday would count himself a weightier critic than 
Sainte-Beuve, because the latter wrote an essay every week for his living. 
Such imputations as those to which Dr. Sanday has final recourse are 
the familiar resort of mature incompetence and baffled specialism; 
patronising phrases about an opponent's "mother-wit" being the 
obvious refuge of gentlemen who find their own fail them. I have 
not, be it observed, cast any doubt on Dr. Sanday's acquirements 
within his own special groove : nor have I for a moment pretended 
to the slightest scholarly authority in the same line. My work has 
been one of logical analysis. What I have shown and finally say is 
that in qualifying himself to edit a Variorum Testament Dr. Sanday 
has outgrown any capacity he may ever have had to reason soundly 
on matters of history, religion, and morals, and so far lost the true 
spirit of inquiry as to constancy deal jesuitically even with the facts 
he knows. It is possible to have much Gh'eek and remain a very bad 
thinker. And if an acquaintance with MSS. and commentators may 
leave a man incurably prejudiced and entirely in the dark as to the 
historical character and basis of his own religion, still more may it 
leave him at sea as to analogies between religion and politics. His 
habit of infatuated exegesis becomes, in Dr. Sanday's professional 
phrase, " a snare to him ". He gets into the way of using metaphors, 
such as " parrying a point instead of meeting it ", which amount only 
to proof of a turn for uttering words without considering their meaning. 
Dr. Sanday would do well to leave these matters alone, and stick to 
early MSS. Only a mesmerised understanding would argue that 
whereas it may be impossible to realise the Socialist life even when 
you are willing to, it is therefore impossible for you individually to 
dismiss religious mummeries when you perceive the falsity of the 
creed behind them. To live Freethought is a much simpler matter 
than to live Socialism, though the former may involve the hardest 
thinking to the convert. Certainly the disappearance of superstition 
will be a gradual process, like political progress; the reason being 
simply the impossibility of rapidly spreading enlightenment. When 
however, the enlightenment is attained, Freethought, so-called, will 
be consummated : when the majority are Socialists the real task of 
Socialism will only be beginning. But the raising of this point is a 
side wind, which will distract no discerning reader. The real issues 
between Dr. Sanday and me were and are (1) the truth of certain 
quasi-historical statements ; (2) the sanity of certain d. priori beliefs ; 
and (3) the honesty and the logicality of certain arguments employed 
by him and his colleagues. On these issues it is now for our readers 
individually to judge. John Eobertson. 
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By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, 

AuTHOB OF "An Unbooxal Sooialmt", bto. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Miss McQuench spent Christmas morning in her sitting-room, 
reading a letter wmch had come by the morning post, and several 
weekly journals. From the paragraphs of gossip which formed the 
greater part of the contents of the latter, she marked for future 
reference the following : 

So pretty Mrs. ConoUy has levanted. A select few of my readies will 
remember her as Diana in the tableaux vivants at the Earl of Sunbury's 
a few seasons ago. Everybody said that she should have been Flora or Ceres ; 
but another young (?) lady, whose name I need not mention, was resolved 
to wield the cornucopia. So Diana, who was amiability personified, gave 
way; 

* * * « 

Endymion, by the way, was a hero at Oxford. A tutor of his once told 
me that he would never do anything because his taste ran away with him. 
But it seems that the tutor was wrong. Endymion, as it happens, has run 
away with his taste. 

* * • « 

Great discoverers are proverbially unlucky in their domestic affairs. 
The incomparable genius who has conferred so many boons on us — notably 
that of an electro-motor warranted to keep the shares of a certain company - 
at 300 in the shade—is no exception to the rule. The electric light 
of his hearth is quenched. Fortunately he is used to shocks; and he may 

survive this one if he keeps out of range of the gay deceiver. Sholto D 

is prompt with his pistol, and was out once in Paris in his Newdigate year. 
Rumor has it that the discreet inventor eschews steel and lead, and that 
he will direct the attention of the divorce court to his claims to a substantial 
assignment of tin. 

Miss McQuench, angry with the authors of these para^aphs, swept 
the papers aside impatiently, and took up the letter. It was dated 
the 15th December, at New York; and the formal beginning and 
ending were omitted. This was an old custom between Marian and 
her cousin. In their girlish correspondence they had expressed their 
affection by such modes of address as "My darling Marian", and 
** My dearest Nelly ". Subsequently they became oppressed by these 
ceremonies, and dropped them. Thereafter their letters contained 
only the matter to be communicated, and the signature. 

"You are the only person in England," wrote Marian, "to whom I 
dare write now. A month ago, I had more correspondents than I had time 
to answer. Do you know, Nelly, I hesitated before commencing this letter, 
lest yqii should no longer C€u:e to have anything to do with me. That may 
have been an unworthy thought for a friend ; but it was an unavoidable 
one for a woman. 

"And now comes the great vain question : What does everybody say? 
Oh, if I could only disembody myself ; fly back to London for a few hours ; 
and listen invisibly to society talking about me ! I know this is mean ; 
but one must fill m> life with some mean curiosities. So please tell me what 
kind of sensation I have caused. Just the usual one, I suppose. Half the 
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people never would liave thought it ; and the other half knew all along 
what it would come to. Well, I do not care much about the world in 
general; but I cannot quiet my conscience on the subject of my father 
and George. It must be very hard on papa that after being disappointed 
. in my marriage, and having suffered long ago from what my mother did, 
he should now be disgraced by his daughter. For disgraced, alas, is the 
word ! I am afraid that George's prospects may be interfered with by the 
scandal, which, I know well, must be terrible. I thought that my first 
duty was to leave Ned free, and to free myself, at all hazards ; and so I did 
not dwell on their feelings and interests as much as I perhaps ought to have 
done. There is one point about which I am especially anxious. It never 
occurred to me before I went that people might say that my going was 
Ned's fault, and that he had treated me badly. You must contradict this 
with all your might and main if you hear it even hinted at. 

" There is no use in putting off the confession any longer, Nelly ; I have 
made an utter fool of myself. I wish I were hack with Ned again. There : 
what do you think of that ? And such a little thing would liave saved me. 
I do not mean a kind word from Ned, or a caress, or any nonsense of that 
sort : I had both. What I wanted was a good game of lawn tennis, or a 
Ipng walk to uncloud my mind. The voyage to New York has unclouded 
it only too effectually ; and I see clearly enough now how exceptionally 
well off I was a month ago, when I thought life unendurable. Wliy didnt 
we, instead of quarreling that Saturday afternoon, go out and throw stones 
at a bottle, or play cricket with the croquet mallets as we used to do in 
Wiltshire P If Simonton had played Othello nicely, or if there had been a 
good farce afterwards, I think I should have been roused from my sick 
dream. But the whole performance was dreary beyond description ; and I 
came away without a ray of hope. Do you not admire the cool way in 
which I am writing about myself ? Within the last fortnight I seem to 
have tftmed a comer in my mental progress, or rather surmounted some 
obstacle which formerly obstructed my view. One result of this is that I 
find myself beginning to understand Ned better. But I can hardly con- 
gratulate myseU on beginning to walk firmly just when I have irrevocably 
turned my face in the wrong direction. 

'' Now for another great confession, Nelly, and a most humiliating one. 

Sholto is a I dont know what epithet is fair. I suppose I have no 

right to call him an impostor merely because we were foolish enough to over- 
rate him. But I can hardly believe now that we ever really thought 
that there were great qualities and powers latent beneath his proud reserve. 
Ned, I know, never believed in Sholto ; and I, in my infinite wisdom, set 
that down to his not imderstanding him. Ned was right, as usual. If 
you want to see how selfish people are, and how skin-deep fashionable polite- 
ness is, take a voyage. Take with you a picked company of th^ nice people 
you have met for an hour or so at a dinner or an at-home ; and see how 
different they will appear when they have been cooped up in a ship with you 
day and night for a week. An ocean steamer is the next worst thing to the 
Palace of Truth. Poor Sholto did not stand the ordeal. He was ridiculously 
distant in his manner to the rest of the passengers ; and in little matters at 
table and so forth, he was really just as selfish as he could be. He was 
impatient because I was ill during the first two days ; and afterwards he 
seemed to think that I ought not to speak to anyone but himself. The 
doctor, who was very attentive to me, was his particular aversion ; and it 
was on his account that we had our first quarrel, the upshot of which was 
a scene between them, which I overheard. One very fine day, when all the 
passengers were on deck, Sholto met the doctor in the saloon, and offered 
him a guinea for his attendance on me, telling him in the most offensively 
polite way that I would not trouble him for any further services. The 
doctor retorted very promptly and concisely ; and though what he said was 
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not dignified, I sympathized with him, and took care to be very friendly 
'With lum at dinner. (Meals take place on board ship at intervals of ten 
minutes: it is horrifying to see the quantity of food the old people 
consume.) In order to prevent further hostilities I took care to be 
always in the way when the doctor encountered Douglas afterwards. 
I cannot imagine Ned involving himself in such a paltry squabble. 
It is odd how things come about. I used to take Sholto's genius 
for granted, and think a great deal of it. In another sense, I used 
to take Ned's genius for granted, and think nothing of it. Now I 
have found out in a single fortnight that we saw all of Sholto 
that there was to be seen. His reserves of talent existed only in our 
imagination. He has absolutely no sense of humor; and he is always 
grumbling. Neither the servants, nor the food, nor the rooms, nor the 
wine, satisfy him. Imagine how this comes home to me, who, from not 
having heiurd grumbling for two years, had forgotten that men ever were 
guilty of it. I flirted a little, a very little, with the doctor ; not because I 
meant anything serious, but because it amused me and made the trip 
pleasant. Sholto will not understand this. One day, on board, I was 
indiscreet enough to ask Sholto the use of a piece of machinery belonging 
to the ship. Ned would have known, or, if he had not, would very soon 
have found out. Sholto didnt know, and was weak enough to pretend that 
he did ; so he snubbed me by saying that I could not understand it. This 
put me on my mettle ; and I asked the surgeon that afternoon about it. 
The surgeon didnt know, and said so ; but he called the first officer, who 
explained it. I intended to revenge myself on Sholto by retailing the 
explanation to him next day; but unfortunately, whether through the 
first officer's want of perspicuity or my stupidity, I was not a bit the wiser 
for the explanation. 

** I can tell you nothing as to what we are likely to do next. Sholto has 
given up all his prospecte for me ; and I cannot honorably desert him. I 
know now that I have ruined myself for nothing ; and I must at least try 
to hide from him that he has done likewise. I do not believe that he is 
happy; but he tries so desperately to persuade himself that he is, and 
clings so to the idea that the worla is well lost for me, that I have not the 
l^eart to undeceive him. So we are still lovers; and, cynical though it 
sounds, I make him a great deal happier in my insincerity than I could if I 
really loved him, because I humor him with a cunning quite incompatible 
with passion. He, on the other hand, being still sincere, tries my patience 
terribly with his jealousies and importunities. As he has nothing to do, he 
is almost always with me ; and a man who has no business to go to — I dont 
care who he is — is a trial of which you can have no conception. So much 
for our present relations. But I fear— indeed I know— that they will not 
last long. I dare not look steadily at the future. In spite of all that he 
has sacrificed for me, I cannot live for ever with him. There are times at 
which he inspires me with such a frenzy of aversion and diseust, that I have 
to put the strongest constraintrupon myself to avoid betraying my feelings 
to him. We intended going to the West Indies direct from here, in search 
of some idyllic retreat where we could live alone together. He still enter- 
tains tins project ; but I have totally abandoned it ; and I put him off with 
some pretext for remaining here whenever he mentions it. I have only one 
hope of gaining a separation without being open to the reproach of having 
deserted him. Ton remember how we disputed that Saturday about the 
merits of a grand passion, which I so foolisMy longed for. Well, I have 
iried it, and proved it to be a lamentable delusion, selfish, obstinate, blind, 
intemperate, and transient. As it has evaporated from me, so it will 
evaporate from Sholto in the course of time. It would have done so already, 
but that his love was more genuine than mine. When the time comes, he 
will get rid of me without the least remorse ; and so he will have no excuse 
for reviving his old complaints of my treaohery« 
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/* One new and very disagreeable feature in my existence, which I had 
partly prepared myself for, is the fear of detection. We sailed before our 
flight had become public ; and as there was fortunately no one on board 
who knew us, I had a nine days respite, and could fearlessly approach 
the other women, who, I suppose, woidd not have spoken to me had they 
known the truth. But here it is different. Ned's patents are so much 
more extensively worked here than in England ; and the people are so go- 
ahead ; that they take a great interest in him, and are proud of him as an 
American. The news got into the papers a few days after we arrived. 
To appreciate the full significance of this, you should know what American 
newspapers are. One of them actually printed a long account of my goin^ 
away, with every paragraph headed in large print, * Domestic Unhappiness/ 

* The Serpent in the Laboratory,* * The Temptation,' * The Flight,* • The 
Pursuit,' and so on, all invented, of course. Other papers give the most 
outrageous anecdotes. Old jokes are revived and ascribed to us. I am 
accused of tearing his hair out, and he of coming home late at nights 
drunk. Two portraits of ferocious old women supposed to be Ned's mother- 
in-law, have been published. The latest version appeared in a Sunday 
paper, and is quite popular in this hotel. According to it, Ned was in the 
habit of * devoting me to science ' by trying electrical experiments on me. 

* This,' the account goes on, * was kind of rough on the poor woman.' The 
day before I * scooted,' a new machine appeared before the house, dnawn by 
six horses. * What are them men foolin' round with, Mr. C, said I. * That's 
hubby's latest,' replied Ned. * I guess it's the boss electro-dynamic fixin' in 
the universe. Full charge that battery with a pint of washing soda ; an* 
you'll fetch up a current fit to ravage a cont'nent. You shall have a try 
t'morro' momin', Sal ole girl. You're better seasoned to it than most 
Britishers ; but if it dont straighten your hair and lift the sparks outer your 
eyelashes — ! ' * You bet it won't, 'iir, C, said I. That night (this is only 
what the paper says, mind) I stole out of bed ; arranged the wires on each 
side of Ned so that if he stirred an inch he would make contact; charged the 
battery; and gently woke him, saying, *Mr. C, love, dont stir for your life. 
Them things that's ticklin' your whiskers is the conductors of that boss 
fixin' o' youm. If I was you, I'd lie still until the battery runs down.' 

* Dam all,' said Ned, afraid to lift his lips for a shout, and coming out in 
cold water all over the forehead, * it wont run down for a week dear.' 

* That'U answer me nicely,' I replied. * Good bye, Mr. C. Young Douglas, 
from the comer fi;rocery, is waitin'> for me with a shay down the avenue.' I 
cannot hdp lau^dng at these things ; but they drive Sholto frantic. He is 
always described in them as a young man from some shop or other. He 
tries hard, out of delicacy, to keep the papers which contain them away 
from me ; but I hear about them at breakfast, and buy them downstairs in 
the hall for myself. Another grievance of Sholto'B is that I will not have 
meals privately. But my disl&e to being always alone with him is greater 
than my dread that my secret will leak out, and that some morning I will 
see in the people's faces that the Mrs. Forster who has so often been regaled 
with the latest account of the great scandal, is no other than the famous 
Mrs. Conolly. That evil day wiU come, sooner or later ; but I had rather 
face it in one of these wonderful hotels than in a boarding house, which I 
might be asked to leave. As to taking a house of our own, I shrink from 
any such permanent arrangement. We are noticed a good deal. Sholto 
is, of course, handsome and distinguished; and people take a fancy to 
me just as they used to long ago. I was once proud of this; but 
now it is a burden to me. For instance, there was a Mrs. Craw- 
ford staying here with her husband, a general, who has just built a 
house here. She was determined to know me; and I found it hard 
to keep her off without offending her. , At last she got ill ; and then I felt 
justified in nursing her. Sholto was very sulky because I did so, and 
wanted to know what business it was of mine. I did not trouble myself 
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about his anger; and Mrs. Crawford was well in two days. In fact, I 
think Sholto was right in saying that she had only overeaten herself. 
After that I conld avoid her no longer; and she was exceedingly kind to 
me. She wanted to introduce me to all her New York friends, and begged 
me to leave the hotel and go to her new mansion. There was plenty of 
room for us, she said. I did not know what to say. I could not repay her 
kindness by going to her house under false colors, and letting her introduce 
me to her circle ; and yet I could make no reasonable excuse. At last, 
seeing that she attributed my refusals to pride, I told her plsdnly that if 
her friends were to learn my history by any accident, they might not thank 
her for the introduction, ohe was quite confounded ; but she did not abate 
her kindness in the least, although my reservation of confidence in only 
giving her a hint of the truth, checked her advances. You may think this 
an insane indiscretion on my part; but if you knew how often I have 
longed to stand up before everybody and proclaim who I am, and so get 
rid of the incubus of a perpetual falsehood, you would not be so much 
surprised. The American women, particularly the young ones, have so 
much more freedom than English girls, that they are superior in sense and 
true delicacnr. It is not a downright pleasure to scandalize society here, as 
it is in England. Of course I am only giving hasty impressions. Perhaps, 
if I knew the place as well as I know London, I should find that human 
nature is the same here as everywhere else. But there is one imspeakable 
blessing in American law. It is quite easy to obtain a divorce. One can 
get free without sacrificing everything except bare existence. I do not 
C€u:e what anybody may argue to the contrary, our marriage laws are 
shameful. 

** I shall expect to hear from you very soon* If you desert me, Nelly, 
there is no such thing as friendship in the world. I want particularly to 
know what Ned did— as far as you know — ^when he heard the news. Is 
papa very angry P And, above all, could you find out how Mrs. Douglas 
is r I know that Sholto is uneasy and remorseful about her; and as for me, 
if I had thought of her, I dont think I could have acted as I did. I never 
realized what she would have to feel. To confess the truth, I forgot her. 
How selfish I have been ! I used to flatter myself that I was thoughtful 
for others because I made a habit — a detestably self-conscious habit — of 
being considerate in trifles. And in the end, after being so vain-gloriously 
attentive to the momentary comfort of all connected with me, I utterly 
forgot them and thought only of myself when their whole happiness was 
concerned. I never knew how high I stood in my own estimation until I 
found how far the discovery of my folly and selfishness made me fall. Tell 
me everything. I cannot write any more now. My eyes are hurting me ; 
and I feel as if I had been writing for a month instead of two days. 
Goodbye for three weeks. Maktan. 

**P.S. I have just learnt from a very severe critique in one of the 
papers that Mdlle. Lialage Yirtue has failed here completely. I fear from 
the wording that her unfortunate habit was apparent to the audj|nce.'' 

CHAPTEE XXI. 

On a cold afternoon in January, Sholto Douglas entered a hotel in 
New York, and ascended to a room on the first floor. Marian was 
Bitting there, timing, witii a letter in her lap. She only looked 
up for a moment when he entered ; and he plucked o£E his sealskin 
gloves and threw aside his overcoat in silence. 

<' It is an infernal day," he said presently. 

Marian sighed, and roused herself. ''The rooms look cheerless in 
winter without the open fireplaces we are accustomed to in England," 
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" Damn the rooms," lie muttered. 

Marian took up her letter again. 

" Do you know that he has filed a petition for divorce ? " 

"Yes." 

" You mi^t have mentioned it to me. Probably you have known 
it for days past." 

" Yes. I thought it was a matter of course." 

" Or rather you did not think at all, I suppose you would have 
left me in ignorance for every if I had not heard from London 
myself." 

'* Is it of importance, then ? " 

^* Certainly it is — of vital importance." 

" Have you any other news ? From whom have you heard ? " 

"I have received some private letters." 

" Oh ! I beg your pardon." 

Five minutes passed in silence. He looked out of the window, 
frowning. She sat as before. 

** How much longer do you intend to stay in this place ? " he said, 
turning upon her suddenly. 

"In New York?" 

" This is New York, I believe." 

" I think we may as well stay here as anywhere else." 
. "Indeed ! On what grounds have you arrived at that cheering 
conclusion ? " 

Marian shrugged her shoulders. " I dont know," she said. 

"Nor do I. You do not seem happy here. At least, if you are, 
you fail to communicate your state of mind to those about you." 

"So it seems." 

" What does that mean ? " 

" That you do not seem to be happy either." 

"How in the devil's name can you expect me to be happy in 
this city ? Do you think it is pleasant to have no alternative to the 
society of American men except that of a sulky woman." 

" Sholto ! " said Marian, rising quickly, and looking at him in 
surprise. 

"Spare me these airs," he said coldly. "You will have to 
accustom yourself to hear the truth occasionally." 

She sat down again. "I am not giving myself airs," she said 
earnestly. "I am astonished. Have I really been sulky? " 

"You have been in the sulks for days past; and you are in them 
at this ny)ment?' 

"Tn^e is some misunderstanding between us then; for you have 
seemed to me quite cross and out of sorts for the last week ; and I 
thought you were out of temper when you came in just now." 

"That is rather an old-fashioned retort." 

"Sholto: I do not know whether you intend it or not; but you 
are speaking very slightingly to me." 

He muttered something, and walked across the room and back. 
"I am quite clear on one point at least," he said. "It was not for 
this sort of thing that I crossed the Atlantic with you ; and you had 
better make our relations more agreeable if you wish me to make 
them permanent." 
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" You to make them permanent ? I do not understand." 

"I shall not shrink from explaining myself. If your husband's 
suit is undefended, he will obtain a decree which will leave you a 
single woman in six months. Now, whatever you may think to the 
contrary, there is not a club in London that would hold me in any 
way bound to marry you after the manner in which you have behaved. 
Let me remind you ttiat yourfuture position depends on your present 
conduct. You have apparently forgotten it." 

She looked at him ; and he went back to the window. 

<<My husband's suit cannot be defended," she said. '< Doubtless 
you will act according to the dictates of the London clubs." 

** I do not say so," he said, turning angrily. *< I BhaXL act accord- 
ing to the dictates of my own common sense. And do not be too sure 
that the petition will be unopposed. The law recognizes the plea of 
connivance." 

<^ But it would be a false plea," said Marian, raising her voice. 

''I shall not discuss that with you. Whether your husband was 
blind, or merely kept his eyes shut, will not be decided by us. You 
have been warned. We shall drop the subject now, if you please." 

" Do you suppose," said Marian, with a bright color in her cheeks, 
"that after what you have said, anything coidd induce me to marry 
you?" 

He was startled, and remained for a moment motionless. Then he 
said, in his usual cold tone, "As you please. You may think better 
of it. I will leave you for the present. When we meet again, you 
will be calmer." 

" Yes," she said. " Good-bye." 

Without answering, he changed his coat for a silk jacket ; trans- 
ferred his cigar case to a pocket in it ; and went out. When he had 
passed the threshold, he hesitated, and returned. 

"Why do you say good-bye?" he said, after clearing his throat 
uneasily. 

" I do not like to leave you without saying it." 

"I hope you have not misunderstood me, Marian. I did not 
mean that we should part." 

"I know that. Nevertheless, we shall part. I will never sleep 
beneath the same roof with you again." 

"Come," he said, shutting the door: "this is nonsense. You are 
out of temper." 

" So you have already told me," she said, becoming pale. 

"Well, but — Marian: perhaps I may have spok^ rather 
harshly just now ; but I did not mean you to take it so. You must 
be reasonable." 

" Pray let us have no more words about it. I need no apologies, 
and desire no advances. Goodbye is enough." 

"But^ Marian," said he, coming nearer, "you must not fancy that 
I have ceased to loye you." 

"Above all," said Marian, "let us have no more of that. You 
say you hate this place and the life we lead here. I am heartily sick 
of it, and have been so for a long time." 

" Let us go elsewhere." 

"Yes, but not together. One word," she added resoluteljr, see-* 
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ing his expression become fierce. "I will not endure any violence, 
even of language, from you. I know of old what you are when you 
lose your temper ; and if you insult me I will summon aid, and pro- 
claim who I am." 

" Do you think I am going to strike you ? " 

"No, because you dare not. But I will not listen to oaths or 
abuse." 

" What have you to complain of ? What is your grievance ? " 

**I make no complaint. I exercise the liberty I bought so dearly 
to go where I please and do what I please." 

"And to desert me when I have sacrificed everything for you. I 
have incurred enbrmous expenses ; alienated my friends ; risked my 
position in society ; and broken my mother's heart for your sake." 

" But for that I would have left you before. I am very sorry." 

" You have heard something in that letter which makes you hope 
that your husband will take you back." 

" I have heard positively that he would take me back if I were 
base enough to go." 

"Not a woman in London will speak to you." 

" I tell you I am not going back. Oh, Sholto, dont be so mean. 
Can we not part with dignity ? We have made a mistake. Let us 
acknowledge it quietly, and go our several ways." 

" I will not be got rid of so easily as you suppose," he said, his 
face darkening menacingly. " Do you think I believe in your going 
out alone from this hotel and living by yourself in a strange city ? 
Come, who is it?" 

" Who is— ? What do you mean ? " 

" What new connexion have you formed ? You were very anxious 
about our ship returning the other day — anxious about the mails, of 
course. Perhaps also about the surgeon." 

"I understand. You think that I am leaving you to go to some 
other man. I will tell you now the true reason." 

"Do," said he sarcastically, biting his lip. 

"I will. I am leaving you because, instead of loving you, as I 
foolishly thought I could, I neither respect nor even like you. You 
are utterly selfish and narrow-minded ; and I deserve my disappoint- 
ment for having deserted for your sake a far better man. I am sorry 
that you sacrificed so much for me ; but if you had been worthy of a 
woman's regard, you would not have lost me." 

Douglas stared at her. " / selfish and narrow-minded ! " he said, 
with the calm of stupefaction. 

" Yes." 

" I may have been narrow-minded in devoting myself so entirely 
to you," said he slowly, after a pause. " But, though I do not ask 
for gratitude, I think I have been sufficiently a loser to disregard such 
a monstrous assertion as that I am selfish." 

" You show your selfishness by dwelling on what you have lost. 
You never think of what I have lost. I make no profession of unselfish- 
ness. I am suffering for my folly and egoism ; and I deserve to sufEer." 

** Li what way, pray, are you suffering? You came here because 
you had a wretched home, and a husband who was glad to be rid of 
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you. You do what you like, and have what you like. Name one 
solitary wish of yours that has not been silently gratified." 

" I do not find fault with you. You have been generous in supplying 
me with luxuries such as money can obtain. But it was not the want 
of money that made me fancy my home wretched. It is not true that 
I can do as I like. How many minutes is it since you threatened to 
cast me off if I did not make myself agreeable to you ? Can you boast 
of your generosity after taunting me with my lonely and helpless 
dependence on you ? " 

** You misrepresent me, Marian. I neither boasted, nor threatened, 
nor taunted. I have even apologized for that moment's irritation. If 
you cannot forgive such a trifle, you yourself can have very little 
generosity." 

"Perhaps not. I do not violently resent things; but I cannot 
forget them, or feel as I did before they happened." 

" You think so at present. Let us cease this bickering. Lovers' 
quarrels shcJuld not be carried too far." 

" I am longing to cease it. It wears me ; and it does not alter my 
determination in the least." 

"Do you mean — " 

" I do mean. Dont look at me like that : you make me angry 
instead of frightening me." 

" And do you think I will suffer this quietly ? " 

"You may suffer it as you please," said Marian, stepping quickly 
to the wall, and pressing a button. " I will never see you again if I 
can help it. If you follow me, or persecute me in any way, I will 
appeal to the police for protection as Mrs. Conolly. I despise you 
more than I do anyone on earth." 

He turned away, and snatched up his coat and hat. She stood 
apparently watching him quietly, but really listening with quickened 
heart to his loud and irregular breathing. As he opened the door to 
go out, he was confronted on the threshold by a German waiter. 

" Vas you reeng ? " said the waiter doubtfully, retreating a step. 

" I will not be accountable for that woman's expenses from this 
time forth," said Douglas, pointing at her. "You can keep her at 
your own risk, or turn her into the streets to pursue her profession, as 
you please." 

The waiter, smiling vaguely, looked first at the retreating figure 
of Douglas, and then at Marian. 

"I want another room, if you please," she said. "One on any 
of the upper floors will do ; but I miist have my things moved there 
at once." 

Her instructions were carried out. In the meantime, Douglas's 
manservant, the only attendant they had brought to America with 
them, appeared, and said that he had been instructed to remove his 
master's luggage. 

" Is Mr. Forster leaving the hotel ? " she asked. 

" I dont know his arrangements, madam." 

"I guess I do, then," said a sulky man who was preparing to 
wheel away Marian's trunk. "He's about to shift his billet to the 
Gran' Central. When he comes out, he can just go south or go home." 

Marian, still in a towering rage, sat down in her new room to 
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consider her situatian. To fix her attention, wHcli repeatedly wan- 
dered to what had passed between her and Douglas, she counted her . 
money, and found that she had, besides a twenty pound note which 
she had brought with her from London, only a few loose dollars in 
her purse. Her practice in housekeeping at Westboume Terrace and ' 
Holland Park had taught her the value of money too well to let her 
suppose that she could afPord to remain at a first rate American hotel 
with so small a sum in her possession. At home, ConoUy had made 
her keep a separate banking account ; and there was money to her 
credit there ; but in her ignorance of the law, she was not sure that 
she had not forfeited all her property by eloping. She resolved to 
move at once into some cheap lodging, and to live ec9nomically until 
she could ascertain the true state of her afEairs, or until she could 
obtain some employment to support her. She faced poverty without 
fear, never having experienced it. 

It was still early in the afternoon when she left the hotel and drove 
to the house of General Crawford. 

" So you have come at last," cried Mrs. Crawford, who was fifty 
years of age and stout, but leaner in the face than fat Englishwomen 
of that age usually are. " I expected you'd soon git tired of being 
grand all by yourself in the hotel yonder." 

" I fear I shall have to be the reverse of grand all by myself in 
some very shabby lodging," said Marian. " Dont be surprised, Mrs. 
Crawford. Can one live in New York for ten dollars a week ? " 

" You cant live for ten dollars a week in New York, nor for a 
hundred. You rode here, didnt you? " 

** Yes, of course." 

" Of course. If you have only ten dollars a week you should have 
walked. I know the sort you are, Mrs. Forster. You wont be long 
getting rid of your money, no matter where you live. But what's 
wrong ? How's your husband ? " 

" I dont know. I hope he is quite well," said Marian, her voice 
trembling a little. "Mrs. Crawford : you are the only friend I have 
in America ; and you have been so very kind to me that since I must 
trouble someone, I have ventured to come to you. The truth is that 
I have left my husband ; and I have only about one hundred dollars 
in the world. I must live on that until I get some employment, or 
perhaps some money of my own from England." 

"Chut, child! Nonsense!" exclaimed Mrs. Crawford, with 
benevolent intolerance. "You go right back to your husband. I 
s'pose you've had a rumpus with him; but you mustnt mind that. All 
men are a bit selfish ; and I should say from what I have seen of him 
that he is no exception to the rule. But you cant have perfection. 
He's a fine handsome fellow; and he knows it. And, as for you, I dont 
know what they reckon you in England ; but you're the best-looking 
woman in New York, that's certain. It's a pity for such a pair to 
faU out." 

"He is not selfish," said Marian. "You never saw him. lam 
afraid I must shock you, Mrs. Crawford. Mr. Forster is not my 
husband." 

" No ! Do ! Did you ever tell the General that ? " 

" General Crawford ! Oh no." 
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** Think of that man being 'cuter than me, a woman ! He always 
said so. Well ! I'm sorry to hear it though, Mrs. Forster. It's a 
bad account — a very bad one. But if I take what you said just now 
rightly, you're married." 

** I am. I have deserted the best husband in the world," said 
Marian, repressing a sob. 

" It's a pity you didnt find that out a little sooner, isnt it ? " 
" I know, Mrs. Crawford. I thought I was acting for the best." 
" Thought you were acting for the best in running away from the 
best husband in the world with another man! Well, you British 
aristocrats are singular. You throw stones at us because our women 
are so free and our divorces so easy. Yet you're always scandalizing 
us; and now you tell me you've done it on mor'l grounds. Who 
educated you, child ? " 

" My education has been of very little service to me in actual life. 
I think I may plead that it was folly and ignorance of the world more 
than wickedness that led me astray." 

** Humph ! And what do you intend to do now ? " 
"For the present, only to get a lodging. Will you tell me where 
I should look for one? I dont know the east from the west end 
of this town ; and I am so inexperienced that I might make a mistake 
easily as to the character of the places. Will you direct me to some 
street or quarter in which I should be likely to find suitable rooms ? 
I can live very economically." 

**I dont know what to do," said Mrs; Crawford perplexedly, turn- 
ing her rings on her fingers. " You ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
And you so pretty I " 

"Perhaps you would rather not assist me. You may tell me so 
candidly. I shall not be offended." 

"You mustnt take me up like that. I must have a talk with the 
General about you. I dont feel like letting you go into some ordinary 
place by yourself. But I cant ask you to stay here without con- 
sulting " 

"Oh no, you must not think of any such thing: I must begin 
to face the world alone at once. I assure you, Mrs. Crawford, t£at 
I could not come here. I should only keep your friends away." 
" But nobody knows you." 

"Sooner or later I should meet some one who does. There are 
himdreds of people who know me by sight, who travel every year. 
Besides, my case is a very public one, unfortunately. May I take 
you into my confidence ? " 

"If you wish, my dear. I dont aek you for it; but I will take 
it kindly." 

"I know you will. You must have heard all about me. Mr. 
Forster's real name is Douglas." 

Mrs. Crawford stifled a whoop of surprise. "And you! Are 

you ?" 

"lam." 

" Only think! And that was Douglas? Why, I thought he was 
a straight-haired, sleeky, canting snake of a man. And you too are 
not a bit like what I thought. You are quite a person, Mrs. — ^Mrs. 
OonoUy." 
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"I have no right to bear that name any longer. Pray call me by, 
my assumed name still, and keep my secret. I hope yoU do not. 
believe all that the newspapers said.*' 

"No, of course not," said Mrs. Crawford dubiously. **But whose 
fault was it?" 

" Mine. Altogether mine. I wish you would telt people that Mr. 
Conolly is blameless in the matter." 

** He will take care of his own credit, never fear. I am sure you 
got some provocation : I know what men are. The General is not my 
first husband." 

" No, I got no provocation. Mr. Conolly is not like other men. 
I got discontented because I had nothing to desire. And now, about 
the lodgings, Mrs. Crawford. Do not think I am changing the 
subject from reticence. It is the question of money that makes me 
anxious. All my resources would be swallowed up at the hotel in less 
than a week." 

** Lodgings? You mean rooms, I guess. People here mostly 
go to boarding houses. And as to cheapness, you dont know what 
cheapness is. Cant you make some arrangement with your great 
relations in England ? Have you no property of your own ? " 

" I cannot tell whether my property remains my own or not. You 
must regard me as a poor woman. I am quite determined to have 
the lodgings ; and I should like to arrange about them at once ; for I 
am rather upset by something that happened this morning." 

** Well, if you must, you must. I know a place that might suit 
you : I lived in it myself when I was not so well off as I am at present. 
It is a little down town ; but you will have to put up with that for the 
sake of economy." 

Mrs. Crawford, who had read in the papers of her guest's relation- 
ship to the Earl of Sunbury, then sent for her carriage, and dressed 
herself handsomely. When they had gone some distance, they entered 
a wide street, crossed half way along by an avenue and an elevated 
railway. 

"What do you think of this neighborhood? " said Mrs. Crawford: 

"It is a fine wide street," replied Marian; " but it looks as if it 
needed to be swept and painted." 

" The other end is quieter. I'm afraid you wont like living here." 

Marian had hitherto thought of such streets as thoroughfares, not 
as places in which she could dwell. " Beggars cannot be choosers," she 
said, with affected cheerfulness, lookmg anxiously ahead for the 
promised quiet part. 

" Boarding houses are so much the rule here, that it is not easy to 
get rooms. You will find Mrs. Myers a good soul ; and though the 
house is not much to look at, it is comfortable enough inside." 

The appearance of the street improved as they went on ; and the 
house they stopped at, though the windows were dingy and the paint 
old, was better than Marian had hoped for a minute before. She 
remained in the carriage whilst her companion conferred with the 
landlady within. Twenty minutes passed before Mrs. Crawford 
reappeared, looking much perplexed. 

" Mrs. Myers has a couple of rooms that would do you very well, 
only you would be on the same floor with a woman who is always 
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drunk. She lias pawned a heap of clothes, and promises to leave every 
day ; but Mrs. Myers hasnt got rid of her yet. It's very provoking. 
She's quiet, and doesnt trouble anyone ; but still, of course — " 

**She cannot interfere with me," said Marian. "If that is the 
only objection, let it pass. I need have nothing to say to her. If she 
is not violent nor noisy, her habits are her own affair." 

' " Oh, she wont trouble you. You can keep to yourself, English 
fashion." 

"Then let us agree at once. I cannot face any more searching 
and bargaining." 

" You're looking pale. Are you sure you are not ill ? " 

"No. It is nothing. I am rather tired." 

They went in together ; and Marian was introduced to Mrs. Myers, 
a nervous widow of fifty. The rooms were small, and the furniture 
and carpets old and worn; but all was clean; and there was an 
open fireplace in the sitting room. 

"They will do very nicely, thank you," said Marian. "I will 
send for my luggage ; and I think I will just telegraph my new 
address and a few words to a friend in London." 

"If you feel played out, I can see after your luggage," said Mrs. 
Crawford. "But I advise you to come back with me, have a good 
lunch at Delmonico's, and send your cablegram yourself." 

Marian roused herself from a lassitude which was coming upon 
her, and took Mrs. Crawford's advice. When they returned to the 
richer quarter of the town, and especially after luncheon, her spirits 
revived. At the hotel, she observed that the clerk was surprised 
when, arranging for the removal of her luggage and the forwarding 
of her letters, she mentioned her new address. Douglas, she found, 
had paid all expenses before leaving. She did not linger in the 
building ; for the people about stared at her curiously. She finished 
her business by telegraphing to Elinor: ^^ Separated. Write to new 
address, Sa/oe I forfeited my money f " This cost her five dollars. 

" Only that you must find out about your money, I wouldnt have 
let you sjpend all that," said Mrs. Crawford. 

" I did not think it would have cost so much," said Marian. " I 
was horrified when he named the price. However, it cannot be 
helped." 

"We may as well be getting back to Mrs. Myers's now. It's 
late." 

"Yes, I suppose so," said Marian, sighing. "I am sorry I did 
not ask Nelly to telegraph me. I am afraid my funds will not last so 
long as I thought." 

" Well, we shall see. The General was greatly taken with you 
for the way you looked after me when I was 3l yonder ; so you have 
two friends in New York city, at any rate." 

" You have proved that to me to-day. I am afraid I shall have to 
trouble you further if I get bad news. You will have to help me to 
find some work." 

"Yes. Never mind that until the bad news comes. I hope you 
wont mope at Mrs. Myers's. How does the American air agree with 
you?" 

"Pretty well. I was sick for the first two days of our passage 
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across, and somehow my digestion seems to have got out of order in 
consequence. Of late I have been a little unwell in the mornings." 

''Oh! That's so, is it? Humph! I see I shall have to come 
and look after you occasionally." 

''Why?" 

** Never you mind, my dear. But dont go moping, or going with- 
out food to save money. Take care of yourself." 

" It is nothing serious," said Marian, with a smile. " Only a 
passing indisposition. Tou need not be uneasy about me. This is 
the house, is it not ? I shall lose myself whenever I go out for a 
walk here." 

" This is it. Now goodbye. I'll see you soon. Meanwhile, you 
take care of yourself as you're told." 



f&t^it%i0xx» in ar^lan^4 



The land war in Ireland is slackening, in consequence of the pressure put 
upon the landlords by the authorities. Every possible obstacle is placed in 
the way of evictions, but despite this a considerable number still take place. 
Truth says, quoting the Kilkenny Journal : ** Of Kilkenny the editor writes : 
' The number of evictions taking place in this country is simply appalling. 
Day after day the sheriff is out with his bailiffs and police driving the peofSe 
from their homes to perish of cold on the desolate moor'. A private letter 
which I have received from the neighborhood confirms this. The writer 
says : * The times are dreadfuL Evictions here every day. Seven families 
turned out yesterday, five last week, and nine the week before— all in this 
police district '. As to Tipperary, a Special Correspondent writes : * Never 
did the people of Tipperary suffer more at the hands of landlordism — never 
was their x>atience tried to a greater extent than now .... Desolate gables 
meet the eye eveiywhere, whUe thousands of acres are l3dng as useless as if 
the land produced nothing but poisonous weeds. ... If evictions continue 
at the present rate the greater part of the county will, at the end of the present 
winter, be a large " emergency " encampment.' " 



October 19. — ^Williamstown. " The sheriff's bailiff accompanied seven 
emergency men and six car-loads of police. Having entered the house of 
Martin Byan, who is at present in England, an odious bailiff gave the baby- 
cradle aHck, and ordered it should be thrown out. It was a heart-rending 
scene to witness the evicted woman and her six children, the oldest eight 
years, with their scant furniture, thrown on the highway. The second 
eviction was that of Julia M*Dermott and two children, her husband being 
an inmate of a lunatic asylum in England for the last three years. Two 
others were evicted on the same proper^." 

October 21. — Calf Islands. Four tenants evicted, by thirty police. 
Landlord, Mr. J. H. Marmion. Mr. Marmion has repudiated his agent's act. 

October 21. — Slerea. Tweniy police escorted a bailiff to evict a man 
named Murphy, but as the bailiff was so drunk that he lay in a pool of 
water in the yard, the eviction was not proceeded with. Landlord, Mr. 
Hudson. 

October 22.-~Carhue, near Cork. A man named O'Keeffe. Landlord, 
Captain Low. 
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October 25. — Meen. A party of police and bailiffs ** went to the farm of 
a man named Patrick B. Murphy, of Meen, and here, indeed, a very pitiful 
scene was witnessed. Murphy's wife was very ill for some time past, and 
is at present confined to her bed. When the sheriff entered. Murphy 
explained to him how exceedingly dangerous it wbuld be for him to remove 
his wife in her present weak state in such harsh weather, and implored of 
him to postpone the eviction imtil such time as he would be able to procure 
some home for his family, but the sheriff would not listen to the proposal. 
* Out* he should go, no matter what the result might be. The bailiffs set to 
work, and in a very short time the furniture was thrown out. It was a 
painful sight to see Murphy removing his wife to an old cow-house in the 
yard, where the whole family are at present. Th© train then went to the 
farm of a man named Michael W«ilsh, near Knocknagoshel, whom they also 
evicted." Landlord, Lord Headley. 

October 26. — Kildysort, Clare. Two families evicted. 

Same week, near Listowel. Two families. Landlord, Mr. Stevenson A. 
Blackwood. 

October 29. — Banemoor, Kerry. Thirty police headed by Mr. Vandeleur 
evicted a man named Godley. ** A crowd of men and women had collected 
around the house, and they voiced their feelings for Mr. Vandeleur and his 
party very freely. Godley has a wife and six children, the youngest being 
pnly a few months old. On the removal of the mother a scene as bad 
as any ever witnessed at an eviction, took place. The sub-sheriff then 
seized the patches of potatoes held by six laborers as score grounds. These 
poor people, all with large families, asked the sub-sheriff whether they 
would be allowed to dig potatoes for their supper, and they were told they 
could not. A sub-tenant named Ahem, who has ten children and a wife, 
was next evicted from a miserable hovel on the farm.** Landlord, Mr. 
Oliver. 

October 29. — Killumney. John Murphy of B«dlygroman evicted. Land- 
lord, Mr. E. "Warrington. 

October 29. — Glynn. Thirty police and two bailiffs, with Mr. Gale the 
sub- sheriff, evicted three families. Landlord, Captain Connor. 

November 1. — Newton Cashel, near Longford. Twenty-five men of the 
Boyal Wsh Constabulary protected the sub-sheriff in carrying out evictions. 
About h«ilf a mile from the place where they were to be executed the police 
found a large poplar tree placed across the road, which prevented the car 
from going any further. When they reached the scene of the intended 
evictions they foimd about two thousand people assembled, who attacked 
the police and sub- sheriff in the most determined manner, and pelted them 
with stones and other missiles. Several of the police were struck 6md badly 
hurt. The sub- sheriff was struck on the arm with a stone, and the district 
inspector was knocked down. The evictions had to be abandoned. 

November 2. — Kerry. The deputy sheriff, six bailiffs, and a number of 
police, evicted four tenants. Landlord, Captain M'Gill. 

Same week, Grucklish. Sub- sheriff M*Cay and fifty police started to 
evict five families. The first was that of Anthony Craig, and he ** stood in 
his dwelling-house door armed with two Scotch reaping hooks, threatening 
anyone who dared to enter. Craig held the bailiffs at bay until. Constable 
M 'Walters interfering, Craig cut him severely on the back of the hand with 
the hook ; Craig was arrested, and the eviction effected. The other evictions 
were not carried out.** Landlord, Mr. A. J. E. Stewart. 

November 3. — Elton, Limerick. Ten policemen, accompanied by Mr. 
Hobson, sub-sheriff, went to evict a tenant named Davoren. When they 
neared the farm they went for convenience through some fields owned by 
Miss Barry, who threatened to prosecute them for trespass. Some persons 
who were attracted to the scene joined Miss Barry in her protests, and a 
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sergeant was knocked into a ditch by a man named M«ilony. Malony was 
immediately arrested. The policemen then decided to retrace their steps, 
and proceeded to Davoren*s house by the ordinary route. While they were 
thus engaged a crowd of about two hundred persons were busy barricading 
Davoren's house ; so that when the policemen arrived they found it impos- 
sible to effect an entrance, while the crowd continued jeering, hooting, and 
threatening them. Under these circumstances the police returned home. 



Some landlords are showing an admirable example to their class. Messrs. 
R. B. and G. F. L. Porter some years ago reduced their rents to Griffiths, 
v«iluation, and have now given a 15 per cent, reduction.* The rents have 
as a rule, been punctually paid. Mr. Littledale, Whaley Abbey, Wicklow, 
has given 50 per cent, reduction, and some years since gave a permanent 
reduction of 20. A considerable number of others have made reductions of 
varying amounts. 

\ ^ -- - Several boards of guardians, in view of the great number of tenants who 

will be dispossessed from their holdings, have appointed provision«il com- 
mittees to prepare apartments in the workhouse, to be known as ** The ward 
of honor ", for the use of evicted tenants, a special scale of dietary and 
other arrangements having been made for their benefit. 

The following is the statement of the tenants as to the case on which 
the most important battle of the campaign in Ireland is likely to be fought : 
— Two hun(h:ed and sixteen tenants, occupying mountain land owned by 
the Marquis of Clanricarde, in Woodford, applied November, 1885, for 25 
per cent, reduction on the rents then due. Lord Clanricarde vouchsafed no 
reply — not even acknowledging the memorial from the coadjutor Bishop of 
Cionfert and the parish priest to that effect. In March he began to issue 
writs and processes, taking out altogether from March till July thirty writs 
and seventy processes. The processes fell through owing to error in service 
of the writs. Ten were settled by agreement, four tenants were evicted, 
and sixteen writs are still hanging over and may be forced out any day. 
In evicting the four tenants, 700 police and 200 soldiers were employed at 
a cost for cars alone of £800 to £1,000. The tenants scalded the police and 
emergency men with boiling water, and this has been ruled by a magistrate 
not to be a breach of the peace, under the legitimate method of passive 
resistance. Fifty-six neighbors and sympathisers who garrisoned the houses 
and resisted the evictions are now awaiting trial in Galway gaol. The 
houses and holdings are now in need of emergency men under police pro- 
tection. All the tenants have bound themselves to pay no rent at all till 
the four evicted ones are reinstated. Lord Clanricarde refuses to make any 
concession, and a pitched battle is expected, in which the whole force of 
the two sides will be employed. The land is mostly moimtain heather 
land. What is tilled has afterwards been reclaimed by the tenants. Lord 
Clanricarde is a constant absentee, who spends nothing in improving his 
farms, and draws from Galway alone over £20,000 per annum. This year 
reductions of 40 and 50 per cent, have been made by the Land Commis- 
sioners on several of his farms. Ai^lE Besant. 
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The last time I cam' ower the muir 

An eagle sailed abune ; 
An' Strang he seemed in laneliness 

When I was nigh f oredune ; 
Sae I lay doun an' watcht him there 

In the wanin' aftemune, 
As he swam atween the sinkin' sun 

An' the thin gowd e'enin' mune. 

Said I, the sun is Strang alane, 

An' the mune, an' the king o' air ; 
He hings like them in the heavens blue, 

An' moves, an' needs nae mair ; 
An' never he seeks for a helpin' wing, 

An' never he broods wi' care ; 
For his ee is bricht, an' his pinions Strang, 

An' he sees the haill warld fair. 

But sudden a she-eagle screamed 

An' he screamed back again ; 
An' I heard their hungry eaglets cry 

Frae the edge o' a gloamin' glen : 
Sae I rase an' said, The feathered kings 

Are e'en but ruled as men ; 
An' I thocht o' a face that micht look for me. 

An' o' some gude freends I ken. 

An' I said. When I can sail in air 
I'll live lanely — but no till then. 



SCOTXJLUS. 
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Basis. 
The members of the Fabian Society assert that the system of production 
for profit instead of production for use ensures the comfort and happiness of 
the few at the expense of the sufferings of the many, and that society must 
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be reconstructed in such a manner as will secure the general welfare and 
happiness. 

Aim. 
The aim of the Society is to help forward the reconstruction of the 
Social System in accordance with the highest moral possibilities. 

Methods. 

The holding of meetings for discussion, reading of papers and reports. 
The delegation of members to attend meetings on social questions, debates 
at workmen's clulis, etc. The publication of tracts and pamphlets, pointing 
out the evils and immorality of the present system and advocating a policy 
of reconstruction. The appointment of members to put forward the views 
of the Society in lectures and addresses. * 

The Fabian Society collects and diffuses information on social questions ; 
its objects are educational as well as militant. It seeks recruits from all 
ranks of society, believing that not only those who suffer from the present 
system, but also many who personally benefit by it, recognise its evils and 
will welcome a remedy. 

The Fabian Society looks for the reconstruction of the social system in 
the emancipation of all natural and accumulated wealth from the control 
of individuals or classes, by placing such wealth in the hands of the Com- 
munity for the general benefit. The Fabian Society further endeavors to 
help forward the regeneration and evolution of Society, and insists that 
only a general high sense of duty and iJie subordination of individualistic 
aims to the general good can bring about true justice and true liberty, and 
ensure the true dignity of Man. 

Branches. 

Fabian Societies may be formed in any town or district by not less than 
ten persons, each such society prefixing to the name " Fabian Society" the 
name of its town or district, and using only such locfdised title in all publi- 
cations and notices. Each such Fabian Society shall fix its own rate of 
subscription, shall have complete control over its own funds, and shall make 
its own rules ; subject to the proviso that no rule shall be made which con- 
flicts with the basis and aim of the central Society. It shall appoint one of 
its members as Corresponding Secretary, and communicate the name and 
address of the member so chosen to the Executive of the Fabian Society, 
thus providing facilities for intercommunication, for the circulation of litera- 
ture, and for the exchange of lecturers. 

All information may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. Edward Pease, 
150, Portsdown Eoad, London, N.W. The Society meets on the first and 
third Fridays of every month. 



The bi-monthly meeting of the Fabian Society was held on November oth, 
at 19, Avenue Eoad, W. K. Burton in the chair. W. H. Utley, T. W. 
MeComick, T. Blandford, M. Prentice, were elected members of the Society. 
It was moved by G. W«illa8, seconded by J. G. Stapleton, and after some 
discussion carried, **That the recommendations of the Metropolitan Branches 
Committed be accepted by the Society, with the amendments proposed by the 
Executive V, These amended recommendations were as follows : — ** 1. The 
secretary and treasurer of each branch to be, ex-officiOy members of the 
Central Society, with full rights. 2. Members of all branches to have the 
right to attend ordinary meetings of the Central Society, but not of voting, 
and members of ihe Central Society to have similar rights with regard to 
the branches. 3. Each branch to furnish the Central Society with a list of 
the names and addresses of its members every three months, and to keep the 
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Central Society informed of its times and places of meeting. 4. A General 
Council to be formed, consisting of the Central Executive Council, and of dele- 
gates appointed by the branches : the Council to meet once a quarter, and to 
be convenable on any emergency. The General Council to act only as an 
Executive Committee in matters requiring common action. A branch 
of ten members to return one delegate; one of fifty members, two 
delegates, and one of a hundred members or more, three delegates". 
The following resolution was then proposed by Annie Besant, and seconded 
by Hubert Bland, on behalf of the Executive : ** That the members of the 
Fabian Society who are in favor of Parliamentary action form an association 
under the title of the Fabian Parliamentary League ; that the League elect 
its own council and officers ; and that aU publications issued by it bear the 
name of the Fabian Parliamentary League only, and be paid for out of a fund 
raised for the purpose ; that members of the Fabian Society and its branches 
be alone eligible to the Parliamentary League '*. Annie Besant explained 
the objects of the proposed League, and the discussion that ensued was 
carried on by H, Bland, S. Webb, J. S. Glennie, E. Pease, A. Varley, G. 
Wallas, A. Howard, — Coffin, T. Bolas, G. B. Shaw, C. Burton, — Smyth, 
W. H. Utley, — Cisterton. A letter was read from Walter Crane. Amend- 
ments were proposed to cancel the last paragraph of the resolution, to 
change the word "Parliamentary" into ** Political'* in the title of the 
League, to form a Parliamentary Committee instead of a League ; all lost. 
The original resolution was carried with one dissentient. 

At the meeting of the Executive 9n November 12th it was decided to 
send notices to all members of the Society inviting them to become members 
of the Parliamentary League. 

The second bi-monthly meeting was held at Willis's Eooms on November 
19th. Avery able paper was read by Sydney Olivier on **The Kent of 
Ability ", and the, discussion was carried on by T. Bolas, S. Webb, W, K. 
Burton, Charlotte M. Wilson, G. B. Shaw, J. Robertson, — Simmons, G. 
Wallas, Annie Besant, T. Phillips, W. H.. Utley, R. Hember, J. M. Rigg. 
Mr. Olivier's answer closed the proceedings. 

After a lecture delivered at Birmingham by Annie Besant, arrangements 

were made for forming a branch of the Society, The secretary j^ro tem, is 

H. K. Austin, C.E., Saltley, Birmingham, to whom all communications 

may be addressed. A branch was also formed at Woolwich ; secretary pro 

, tem.f R. Banner, Woolwich Radical Club. 

England. 

The National Reformer says: '* Unprecedented distress prevails in the 
iron district of Mid Shropshire, more particularly in Horsehay, Dawley, 
Lightmoor, and Doseley, occasioned by the closing of the Horsehay iron- 
works and the more recent abandonment of the coalpits in the immediate 
neighborhood. Since June last, when the ironworks were closed and the 
men discharged, the distress has gradually increased, and now it has 
reached a climax. During the past two years the men have accepted reduc- 
tions amounting to 32^ per cent., but this simply staved off for a time the 
imminent closure of the works. The collieries have also by degrees been 
abandoned, the last being closed a fortnight ago. The only work that 
is now being carried on is at the boiler-yard at Horsehay, where some 70 
men are employed, but even these are under notice, which expires on Novem- 
ber 20th. The colliers and ironworkers together number between 800 and 
900, and upon these nearly 2,000 women and children depend for subsist- 
ence. During the past few weeks nearly 100 persons have emigrated from 
the places above named. In the majority of instances the men' only have 
gone. The plight of those left behind is sad in the extreme". Aye, and 
will not be permanently mended until colliers and ironworkers control their 
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own prodaction. The Bhondda Valley troubles do not lessen; 1,700 men 
are out of work there, and there is also a strike in the Aberdare Yalley. 

The cotton-trade quarrels are constantly being renewed. At Darwen 
the spinners and minders struck against reduced pay, but at a mass meeting it 
was resolved to accept a compromise according to the Oldham standard list, 
on the condition that while the necessary indicators are being fixed the old 
rate of wages shall be paid. This decisiou was facilitated by the action 
of the card-room hands, who sent a deputation to say that they would 
resume work at the old rate, and leave the question of reduction for 
future consideration. As far as spinners are concerned the strike is settled, 
but the cardroom hands intend to resist the reduction when the masters 
try to enforce it, which will be a month hence. A strike in the cardroom 
means a total stoppage of the mills, as spinners are dependent on that 
department. — The operatiye cotton-spinners at Lostock Mill, Bolton, struck 
work on the 10th Kovember, in consequence of the employers insisting 
upon three women being engaged as mule spinners. The men object on 
grounds of decency, as the women have to work in most scanty attire, the 
rooms being very hot. The council of the Bolton and District Operative 
Cotton-Spinners Association, at a meeting last night, upheld the men, and 
will pay strike money not only to spinners, but all women relatives of those 
who have been threatened with dismissal if the men went out. About 300 
persons are affected. 

The best news in the labor market is the increased tendency to hold 
together shown by the men. 20,000 nailmakers in the East Worcestershire 
and Staffordshire districts have received an advance of 10 per cent., but the 
NaQmakers' Association has resolved that the operatives shall go on strike 
imtil the Cradley Heath and Bowley Hill makers, who have been on strike 
for thirteen weeks, have received a like advance. The various trades of the 
Tyneside district are forming a Labor Federation, and an executive com- 
mittee of twelve has been appointed to arrange details. A similar move- 
ment is agitating the workmen in the Birmingham district, and a federation 
very similar to the American Knights of Labor is being formed. 

However great the distress among the operatives, the sweaters flourish. 
Li a case before the Colchester magistrates the foreman of Messrs. Hyam, 
wholesale clothiers, stated that Messrs. Hyam made a profit of £17,000 per 
annum out of the work done at the Colchester factory. The pay to the 
employees is so wretched that some of the needlewomen, even, struck, and 
would not take the work. I wonder if Messrs. Hyam contribute to any 
penitentiary, or home for fallen women. 

Austria. 

Considerable anxiety still prevails in Vienna over ** the Anarchist plot ", 
but no reliable details have been received. Two men have been condemned 
severally to four and six years of imprisonment for circulating Anarchistic 
literature. 

Belgium. 

The demonstration in favor of an amnesty to the imprisoned strikers of last 
spring was a tremendous success. Some 35,000 persons took part in the 
procession, and the most perfect order was maintained throughout. Women 
&ve taken energetic part in the proceedings, and they presented a huge 
petition in favor of the amnesty. The king has pardoned 468 of the con- 
demned, and lessened the penalty inflicted on 300 others. 

Strikes are proceeding in the Charleroi Basin, and a notable feature in 
that neighborhood is the growing fraternisation between the workers and 
police. 

The strike at Ghent has terminated by the making of large concessions 
by the employers. 
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The publisher of the Sozial Demokrat in Copenhagen has been sentenced 
to fourteen days* imprisonment for breaking the unconstitutional prori- 
sional law of 1885. 

Fbance. 

The sentence passed on Louise Michel has been annulled, and she is 
again free for her work. 

The strike at Yierzon continues, with occasional unnecessary arrests, but 
the people are so well organised that no disturbances are provoked b;^ the 
im justifiable action of the authorities. The fund in support of the stnkers 
amounted on November 18th to 25,773 francs. 

The Municipal Council of Paris has for some winters past provided free 
fires in different parts of the town for the use of the poor. In anticipation 
of a hard winter it has been decided to increase the number of these, and to 
set up some soup-kitchens in connexion with them. 

GEKMAinr. 

A compositor named Drobner, has been sentenced to two-and-a-half 
years* hard labor, and three years loss of civil rights, for setting up an 
Anarchist placard. 

At Frankfort twenty-five Socialists were arrested at a meeting held on 
November 10th. A number of domiciliary visits have been made by the 
police, who have succeeded in seizing some copies of the Sozicd Demokrat* 

Socialism is beginning to make its way in the German army, the great 
instrument of Bismarckian tyranny. Two soldiers of the 76th Infantry have 
just been arrested for Socialist propaganda among their comrades, and a 
shoemaker has also been arrested for talking Socialism to some soldiers. 

Workmen have been arrested on the charge of Socialism at Buckau and 
Magdeburg. A committee formed at Eschwege for the relief of l^e poor 
has been broken up under the Socialist lawis, and a meeting at Mayence was 
dissolved by the police on the statement of a member of the Beichstag that 
Bebel was the most eminent orator in that body. At Furth a Socialist 
meeting to be addressed by a Socialist deputy was forbidden. At Mann- 
heim, a journal suspected of Socialism was confiscated. At Spremberg, six 
SociaJists were condemned to three months imprisonment, eight to 
&om nine months to a year, one to two years, all for seditious assembly. 
Thus merrily march things in Germany. 

HOLULND. 

A commission has been appointed to enquire into the laws affecting child 
labor, into the wages paid to women and children, into 'the condition of the 
workers, the state of the factories, workshops, etc. 

The Socialist leaders Yanderstadt and Fortuyn have been tried for 
publishing and distributing seditious pamphlets. They were sentenced on 
November 18th to six months' solitary confinement. 

Spain. 

A number of peasants in Barcelona have refused to pay taxes, and have 
driven away the collectors with sticks and stones. 

A Socialist meeting of about 800 persons was held in Madrid on November 
14th. Several speakers explained and defended Socialism. A considerable 
number of police were present, but there was no disturbance. 

BussiA. 
The Nihilists are manifesting much activity, especially in Southern 
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Russia. Many arrests have been made. Between May and September 
of the present year no less than 11,735 persons have been sent to Siberia and 
Saghalien from the Central Prison, Moscow. 

Four St. Petersburg editors have been arrested, three of them for daring 
to draw attention to the mismanagement of the Kazan-Kozloff Railway. 
Those who have read Stepniak's powerful exposure of the corruption of 
public of&cials in Russia will readily surmise that the criticism of the above- 
named editors was well-founded. The editor of the Novosti has been con- 
demned to three months imprisoninent ; the editors of the St, Fetershurg 
News and Art Review to 100 roubles fine, and a fortnight imprisonment. The 
fourth, the editor of the Novoe Vremya, was condemned for an alleged libel 
on a Turkish subject, and the matter may be only of private interest. 

America. 

The large number of votes polled by Henry George has been regarded 
with fear by the maintainers, and with delight by the opponents, of the 
present social system. Both feelings are somewhat overstrained, for, in the 
first place, Henry George is not a Socialist, and, in the second, the Irish 
and the German vote in New York City would certainly be thrown for him, 
and would account for the greater part of the votes. 

Industry remains in a most unsettled state in Chicago; a strike was 
begun in favor of the eight-hour day, but Mr. Powderley, the leader of 
Knights of Labor, set his face against it, and it has fallen through. A 
strike of box-makers for higher wages has been successful. 

The Knights of Labor organisation continues to spread; some of its 
branches are starting in co-operative production. Women workers are 
joining it in large numbers. Several of the branches in Canada are 
organising for the support of labor candidates at the next Parliamentary 
elections. 

The Canadian Trades and Labor Congress, held in Toronto, September, 
1886, has issued its authorised report. The most important resolutions, as 
showing the tone of the Congress, were those which declared against the 
monopolisation of public lands by corporate companies and individual 
speculators, and petitioned the Government to "enact a Bill to regulate 
the hours of all workers in the employ of the State, and by all public ■ 
bodies and companies obtaining contract or concession from Parliament, 
and that eight hours be the maximum time of the working day in these 
establishments ". 

Co-operation is growing a little in the States. Trenton, New Jersey, 
has two co-operative factories, and two groceries. Milwaukee has twenty- 
one co-operative plumbing shops. Wilmington, Delaware, has a co- 
operative glass works. Cleveland has a Co-operative Stove Company. 

Another significant sign of the coming battle between capital and labor 
is the consolidation of big businesses in a few hands. At Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, all the wood-working establishments are being united into one 
huge manufactory. " The Tennessee Coal, Iron, and Railway Company, 
the Pratt Coal and Iron Company, the Alice Furnace Company, and Linn 
Iron Works Company, of Birmingham, Ala., have been consolidated with a 
capital of 810,000,000. The new corporation now controls the largest 
interests of the two great iron centres of the south.** This eating-up of all 
small men by the big ones will, make the coming State-control the easier of 
application. 
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